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PREFACE... 


THE present work is the outcome of the experience and study 
‘of a good many years. As an Examiner I have had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting many thousands of papers on English Grammar 
arid Analysis. I have also received numerous letters ftom 
correspondents in all parts of the kingdom asking for information 
as to the construction of sentences, and help in the analysis of 
intricate passages. All this has enabled me to note a great 
number of points which occasion difficulty, and I have in addition 
Searched far and wide in English writers for passages that pre- 
sented troublesome constructions, or offeréd strikin illustrations. 
From the mass of materials thus accumulated I have selected 
what seemed essential or instructive, and have here endeavoured 
to reduce to system the principles on which it should be dealt 
with. 

To judge by the scope of many treatises on the analysis of 
sentences, one might imagine that no process could be more 
delightfully simple and easy ; and such in fact is the case, provided 
you take care to shirk all the difficulties, and restrict yourself to 
the ‘simplest and plainest sentences. Now, while this elementary 
amalysis is very good, as far as it goes, and very proper for 
beginners, who would be merely perplexed and stupefied if not 
guided carefully and patiently over the first steps of the subject, 
it carries learners but a very little way. Even tWe langage ‘ot 
everyday life, and still more that of the Best writers, preveitts 
problems which it is quite incompetent to solve, and the conse- 
quence of relying upon it too far, in ignorance of its limitations, is, 
that whet is shown up at examinatiotis as the analysis ‘of Sorie 
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passage,—say from Shakspeare, or Pope, or Swift, is too 
commonly a mere mass of ruboish. The young student will 
need to go a good deal further before he can safely grapple with 
sentences taken at random from any ordinary English classic. He 
may, however, take comfort in the assurance that difficulties which , 
are insuperable té the beginner rapidly disappear before a very 
moderate amount of well-directed study, and that few intellectual 
exercises are more delightful than the disentanglement of the 
elements of a hard and intricate passage, and the setting of them 
forth in their due relation to each other, with the consequent 
perception of the power and skill with which a great writer will 
select out of the whole aggregate so much as 1s essential to his 
purpose, and so mould and shape it, that what he uses shall 
suggest what remains, and leave to the reader the pleasant task of 
evolving from his own intelligence what is not overtly expressed in 
words.* It is surely needless to attempt to show that, as a means 
of mental culture, such an exercise as the above has advantages 
that are absolutely unique. 

Particuiar attention has been paid in this work to a portion 
of the subject which has usually been touched upon as gingerly 
as possib]>, namely, the construction of abbreviated and ellip- 
tical‘ Sentences. I trust it will be found that the mode in 
which this has been here dealt with is sufficiently clear and 
thorough'to enable the student to see his way, at any rate in all 
but passagés of quite exceptional difficulty. 

As regards the use of this work in practice, I would urge 
upon teachers that it would be a great mistake to attempt to make 
their pupils do all the exercises 7” writing.t ‘The greater part 
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* Some ‘critics of educational methods have been pleased to talk with 
much unction' about the desecration involved in subjecting the language of 
Shakspeare, or Milton, or Bacon to analysis. In view of the considerations 
expressed ‘above, I venture to suggest that it is possible to be even a very, 
smart critic, and yet not quite know what one is talking about. 

-+ [should be glad if I could convince teachers of the lamentable waste of 
time“occasioned’ by the injudicious task-work in the way of exercise writing, | 
which is foo frequently imposed upon beginners. How often is ® the case 
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should be matter for vzva voce instruction. There must of course 
be some written work, and the student must acquire the habit of 
tabulating the results of his analysis in a clear and methodical 
manner; and in involved sentences, when clause 1s contained 
within clause, the use of. brackets, or some equivalent device, 1s 
almost necessary for a clear perception of the relation of the 
various parts of the sentence to each other ; but the mere manual 
exercise of writing in no way helps the learner to see whether, for 
example, a gerundial infinitive is the subject, or an adverbial 
adjunct of the predicate. Question and answer, with the aid of the 
blackboard, will develop the intelligence of the pupils, and enable 
them to see their way through the initial difficulties of the subject 
with a sureness and rapidity quite unattainable, when, with half- 
formed ideas, they are set to fill up a series of ready ruled and 


that a class of boys are set to write a Latin exercise, involving the application 
of rules imperfectly explained, and still more imperfectly comprehended, with 
but a slipshod acquaintance with the forms of words, and the haziest possible 
notion of their functions! Totally unversed in the art of cross-questioning 
themselves on the points that they have to consider, the unhappy tyros 
flounder through the sentences, making the most exasperating blunders, and 
when they do put down what is right, doing so in most cases by sheer good 
luck. The correction of the product is not soothing to the temper of the 
teacher, and for the ill-fated culprits (if such they can properly be called) 
results too often in some sharp bodily suffering, many tears, and unutterable 
disgust. Raw, unpractised learners should not be set to write till they know 
what to write. Before they take pen in hand, the teacher should go over the 
whole ground with them v/va voce, pointing out where and how the rules are 
to be applied, and drilling his pupils in the practice of cross-examining them- 
selves at every turn, as to the why and wherefore of everything. The manual 
work of writing will then, by prolonging the attention, enable the learner to 
fix in his memory the results of this preliminary drill. It is true that at frst 
the pages of the exercise book will not be got over quite so fast ; but the 
ignorant impatience which looks to this as the great end to be aimed at, 
would do well to seek some less harmful sphere for its exercise. Ere long the 
learner will acquire the art and the habit of self-questioning, and, as he 
gradually acquires them, should be left more and more to rely upon himself, 
till he can at last move with tolerably sure tread amid the mazes of his 
dictionary and grammar. The rapidity of the later stages of his progress will 
amply mdke up for the slowness of his first tottering steps. 
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headed columns, as best they may, with the contents of a sentence. 
The too early use of such prepared tables* is harmful, as il] 
instructed learners are tempted to’suppose that they are bound to 
put something or other under each heading. They had much 


better construct their own tables, and use no more columns and, 


headings than they find they want. It 1s also injurious to keep 
to one uniform mode of tabulation. All those suggested or 
employed in this work should be ‘used in turn, and every now and 
then for the same sentence. 

Lastly, let the learner remember that the analysis of sentences 
is not to be dealt with by hard and fast rules, but is essentially a 
matter for the exercise of clear-headedness and common sense, 
and that, when intelligently conducted, the study not only conduces 
most powerfully to the development of acuteness of perception 
and clearness of thought, but soon ‘becomes one of the most 
fascinating of intellectual pursuits. 


C. P. MASON. 
September, Y888. 


* The arrangement of some of ‘these ‘tables is ‘exceedingly bad. I Have 
even ‘seen one Which directs the learrier'fo look ‘out first for the Subject, 
then for ‘the Object, and after that for the Predicate, ‘as though Subject ‘and 
Object in grammar bore to each ‘other ‘the same ‘sort ‘of nécessary relation as 
Subjective and Objective in Metaphysics. 
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SPMPLE SENTENCES. 
SUBJECT and PREDICATE. 


1. Every sentence either consists of, or is based upon, the 
combination of a Substantive (or something equivalent to a 
substantive) and a Verb, as Subject and Predicate (Gram. 
343; Sh. Gram. 344; Outl. 269). These, taken by themselves, 
constitute the grammatical (or syntactical) Subject and 
Predicate. Whatever else is found in a sentence is attached. 
directly or indirectly either to the Subject or to the Predicate. 
The simplest sentence that we can have is the combination of a 
Simple Subject with a Simple Predicate. 

2. Whatever is attached directly either to the Subject or to the 
Predicate is called an Adjunct of it. (Adjunct means something 
joined on to something.) 

The adjuncts of the Subject are either Attributive or Adnomina].! 

The adjuncts of the Predicate are either Objective or Adverbial. 

3. The Grammatical Subject of a sentence, taken along with its 
Adjuncts, constitutes the Logical Subject of the sentence. 

The Grammatical Predicate of a sentence, taken along with its 
Adjuncts, constitutes the Logical Predicate of the sentence2 (Gram. 
355; Sh. Gr. 489; Outl. 371). 

4.A ane ie has adjuncts attached to it is often said to be enlarged* 
(Gram. 333 ; . GF. wa Out/. a). 


! This term is explained faster on. 
2 In what follows, the terms Sudzect and Predicate are used. to denote the Grammatical 
ow. Syntactical) Subject and Predicate. 
._ 4 It must be carefully noted that this term applies only to the description of the thing 
Spsten about. *An enlarged subject may stand for less than it stood for before it was 
eularged. Thus da//s stands for more things than 4/ack bal/s does. 


2 SIMPLE SENTENCES. SUBJECT. 


5. A Simple Sentence is one that contains only one Subject 
and one Predicate. / 


her 


SUBJECT. 


6. The Subject of a Sentence may be any one of the following 
(Gram. 385, 387 ; Sh. Gr. 385, 387 ; Outl. 303, 305) — 


(2) A Noun? or a Substantive Pronoun, as in ‘A mouse 
was caught’; ‘ Zhey came.’ 

(5) An Adjective (either ordinary or pronominal) used 
substantively, as in ‘Zhe future is hidden’; ‘ Zach 
assented.’ 

(c) A Verb in the Infinitive Mood, as in ‘7o stea/ is sinful.’ 
(qd) A Gerund (Gram. 197; Sh. Gr. 197; Outl, 153), aS in 
‘Reading aloud soon tires him’ ; ‘ Becag prazsed is pleasant.’ 
(ec) Any word which becomes a Noun by being used as a name 

for itself, as in ‘ O/ is a preposition.’ 

(f) A Phrase or Quotation, as in ‘ Bedfer late than never is an 
old proverb.’ 

(zc) A Substantive Clause,? as in ‘ 7hat he will fail is too 
probable’; ‘ How he did it was never found out.’ 


7. A Subject that consists of any one of the preceding, except 
the last two, is a Simple Subject. Two or more substantives 
joined by ‘and’ constitute a Compound Subject, as in ‘ Wine 
and water were mixed in the cup.’ Subjects which belong to the 
classes marked (/) and (g) are Complex Subjects. 


8. A Subject and a Predicate may be combined not only asser- 
tively, as in ‘Lions roar, but interrogatively, as in ‘ Was the man 
killed ?’ ; ‘ Who spoke?’ ; optatively, as in ‘ May you be happy’; or 
imperatively, as in ‘Shut [you] the door.’ The subject of an 
imperative sentence is usually omitted, but must be supplied in 
analysis. It is of the Second Person. 


Exercise l. 


9. Classify the subjects in the following sentences :— 


1. Men were running. 2. ‘Thou’ isa pronoun. 3. They were delighted. 
4. Much has been done. 5. The best is to come. 6. Whospoke? 7. Ilas 
the rain ceased? 8. What occurred? 9. Nobody’ was hurt. 10. That is 
impossible. 11. John has arrived. 12. Have you dined? 13. To sleep was 
impossible. 14. Complaining is useless. 15. Run. 16, Come here, boys. 


1: An Adverb sometimes becomes a Noun, as ‘ 7o-s0rrow will bring us news.’ 

2 Substantive Clauses will be dealt with in the section on Complex Sentences. 

8 Nobody, anybody, somebody, and cvery/ody may be treated as Indefinite Bronouns. 
4 Boys’ is here a Vocative, or Nominative of Appellation. Omit it in Analysis, 
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ADJUNCTS OF THE SUBJECT. 3 


Adjuncts of the Subject. 


10. The Adjuncts that may be joined to a Substantive consist 
of (or are based upon) the following (Gram. 362; Sh. Gr. 362; 
Outl. 296) :-— . 


(2) An Adjective or Participle, as ‘ 7ze Queen’; ‘A rat’; 
‘ Foolish boys’; ‘ Many men’; ‘ The gun, having burst, is useless.’ 
Adjuncts of this kind may be modified by any sort of adverbial 
expression, as in ‘A very cold winter’; ‘ Boys f00 ¢dle to work’; 
“A house almost covered with ivy; ‘A good for nothing fellow.’ 
Active transitive participles may have objects, as in ‘A man 
wearing a large coat.’ 
(6) A Substantive in Apposition, as in ‘Smith the carpenter, 


The appositive noun may be qualified by any attributive adjunct, as in 
‘Eldon, the celebrated lawyer,’ ‘ My books, the companions of my 
solitude.” 


(c) A Substantive in the Possessive Case, as ‘ Henry’s uncle,’ 
‘ One’s friends’; ‘ Whose book is this ?’; or a Substantive pre- 
ceded by ‘of, when this preposition is the equivalent of the 

ossessive or genitive suffix, as in ‘The side of the house’ 
‘ The leader of the party, 


The possessive substantive may be qualified by any kind of attributive 
adjunct, as in ‘ 7he poor old man’s home.’ 


Adjuncts of the above three classes are Attributive Adjuncts. 


(2) A Substantive preceded by a Preposition, a Gerund- 
jal Infinitive, or an Adverbial word or phrase. 


Adjuncts of this kind differ from those in (a), (4) and (c), and may 
be termed Adnominal! Adjuncts. They are used to modity 
a noun 

(1.) In relation to the activity which the meaning of the noun 
involves, as ‘His appointment ¢o the office’ (compare he was 
appointed to the office); ‘ Our journey Azther’ (compare we journered 
hither); ‘ Attempts Zo sing’ (compare he attempted to sing, ; 
‘The struggle /o get on’ (compare they struggled to get on); ‘ 
hunter after fame’ (compare he hunted after fame). 

(2.) In relation to some suppressed participle, as in ‘A thorough 
[going] reform’; ‘ The above [mentioned| reasons’; ‘ My ‘hen 
[existing] state of health.’ 

(3.) In relation simply to the idea of existence or being (actual or 
assumed) which every noun involves, as in ‘ The book [which is, 
on the table’; ‘ Bread to eat’; ‘ An out-of-the-way place.’ 


(¢) An Adjective Clause,? as in ‘ The house //at Jack built.’ 


1 ‘ Adnominal’ signifies ‘attached to a noun, 
2 Adjective clauses will be dealt with in the section on complex sentences. 


4 PREDICATE. ADJUNCTS 


More than one Attributive or Adnomina! Adjunct may be attached 
to the same Substantive. 


Adjuncts, so used are. not always co-ordinate. Thus in ‘Every third 
word’ we must first attach ‘third’ to ‘word,’ and then attach 
‘every’ to the compound ‘third word.’ 


PREDICATE. 
SIMPLE PREDICATE. 


11. Any. tense, simple or compound, of a verb in either the 
Active or the Passive Voice, or any combination of the verb ‘do’ 
with a simple infinitive (such as do know, did come), constitutes a 
Simple. Predicate. 


Adjuncts of the Predicate. 


12. A Predicate may have joined to it — 


1. An Object, either Direct or Indirect (Gram. 368, 369; 
Sh. Gr. 365, 366; Outl. 287, 288). 


2. An Adverb, an Adverbial Phrase, or an Adverbial 
Clause (Gram. 371; Sh. Gr. 371 ; Outl. 291). 


(z) A Transitive Verb in the Active Voice may have a Direct 
Object, as in ‘He threw a@ stone’; ‘He likes music’ The 
Object admits of the same varieties as the Subject (see § 6), and 
may have similar adjuncts ( § 10). 

(4) A Transitive Verb, whether Active or Passive, may have an 
Indirect Object, as in ‘He gave me a shilling’ ; ‘ Tell Johm the 


news’; ‘ The story was told Az’ ; ‘ Leave was refused se.’ 
(c) Any Verb may be modified by one or more Adverbial 
Adjuncts. 


Adverbial Adjuncts. 


13, Adverbial Adjuncts consist of (or are based upon) the 
following :— 3 


(2) An Adverb, as ‘ He writes we//’; ‘ We arrived early,’ 
This Adverb may itself be modified, as in ‘We arrived foo 


soon’; “I like John the best of all’; ‘He writes a /ittle more 
Jrequently. 

(0) A Substantive (noun or pronoun), usually with (but some- 
times without) an Attributive Adjunct, and representing an 
older Genitive, Dative, or Accusative Case, as ‘We slept ad/ 


night’; ‘Go that way’; ‘I have heard that a hundred times’: 
( ‘ . ie ee’ : ’ 
He lives mezles away’; ‘ What need we any further witness’; 


ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS. 5 


* He leit the day ¢ha/ I arrived’; ‘Thou mayest eat grapes ‘hy 
fill’ (Deut. xxiii. 24) ; ‘1 stood my watch.’ 
What is often termed the Cognate Accusative or Objective 
(as in ‘To die a happy death’ ; ‘To run a race’; ‘ Go Zt, boys,’ 
&c.) is most properly classed among the Adverbial Adjuncts. 
(Gram. 372, 3): 


\c) A Substantive preceded by a Preposition, as ‘He lives 
in the village’; ‘He was punished for stealing’; ‘They spoke 
of you. 

A Gerund thus used may have an Object, or be modified by an 
Adverbial Adjunct, as in ‘ He escaped by knocking the constable 
down’; * He was rebuked for talking so foolishly.’ ; 

A Noun in the Objective Case (representing an earlier Genitive or 
Dative) often forms an adverbial adjunct to certain adjectives, 
after which the preposition ‘ to’ or ‘of’ may sometimes be put, as 
‘Nearest [to] the door’; ‘ Worthy [of] the owner’; ‘ Like} [to] my 
father.’ 


(¢) The Gerundial Infinitive (Gram. 198; Sh. Gr. 196; Outl. 
152), as ‘ We eat fo live.’ 
The Gerundial Infinitive may itself have an object, as in 
‘We strive fo do our duty’; or be modified by adverbial 
adjuncts, as in ‘ They were urged fo try with all their might. 


(2) A Nominative (or Objective) Absolute, consisting of a 
substantive modified by a participle, as ‘ 7he rain having 
ceased, we took a walk.’ 

Sometimes an imperfect participle is used absolutely and im- 
personally as the basis of an adverbial adjunct of this sort, as 
‘ Barring accidents the vessel will reach the port to-morrow ’; 
Generally speaking he returns home at six o’clock. ’ 


f) An Adverbial Clause. These will be treated of under 
the head of Complex Sentences. 


14. A verb in the Infinitive Mood, or a Gerund, used as the 
Subject of a sentence, as the Object of a verb, or in any other way, 
may itself have an object after it, or be modified by one or more 
adverbial adjuncts. Thus :—* Zo oppress the poor and needy shows a 


cruel heart’; ‘We hope fo arrivein good time’; ‘Running up hill 


takes my breath away’; ‘ Wasting time is sinful.’ 
In Analysis the resulting phrases must be treated as one whole. 


15. Adverbial adjuncts may be attached to any Adjective or 
Participle, however it is used. In Analysis the resulting phrase, 
though often of great length, must be treated as one whole. An Active 
Participle may have an Object, with adjuncts attached to it. 


1 * Like’ has a similar adverbial adjunct when it is itself an adverb, as ‘ He swore like a 
trooper’; ‘He eats like a hog.’ ‘Like’ is an adjective when it is used to show that one 
thing resembles another ; it is an adverb when it denotes that an action is done by one 
person (or thing) 7” the sate sort of way as by another, L 


G ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


16. Adverbial Adjuncts attached to a predicate are sometimes 
called Extensions of the Predicate.* 


ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 


17. To Analyse a Sentence is to break it up into the parts of 
which it is composed, and show how they are related to one 
another. 

The most elementary kind of analysis is the separation of the com- 
plete (or logical) Subject from the complete (or logical) Pre- 
dicate (see § 3; and Gram. 500; Sh. Gr. 489; Ould. 371). Thus :— 

A. His wise friends pointed out to him his duty. 
p. A rich old uncle left him a large estate in Yorkshire last year. 
-c. How did the unfortunate man lose so large a sum of money ? 


Logica! Subject. Logical Predicate. 
A. His wise friends | pointed out to him his duty. 
B. A rich old uncle | left him a large estate in Yorkshire last year. 
c. The unfortunate man did lose how so large a sum of money. 


18. Analysis is carried a stage further when the grammatical 
predicate is separated from its Object (with its adjuncts), if there is 
one, and from its Adverbial Adjuncts. Thus :— 


Subject with | re | Objects with Adverbial Adjuncts | 
er y Predicate. BP PS as -pf ir 
Adjuncts. Adjuncts. of Pred:cate. 
| 
 hadae ew aie Ea 
Sea ; | ) 

A. His wise friends _ pointed | his duty I. out 


} 
: 


| 2. to him, 
Dk Sareea 
(B. Arich old uncle _ left (Zndirect) him 2 
end | (dtrect) a large last year. — 


| | estate in Yorkshire 


C.| The unfortunate | did lose so largea sum of | how. . 
man ) money | 


_ 19. What is usually understood, however, by the Analysis of a 
Sentence, requires that we should go a step further, and separate from 


1 It is more correct to say that Adverbial Adjuncts form Limitations of the Predicate, 
since they restrict the range of its applicability, ‘ Writes’ can be said of a greater number of 
acts of writing than ‘ W»ztes well’ can. Ses 

2 The Ladirect Object may be classed among the Adverbial Adjuncts-of the Predicate. 


Wo Be ° 


’ adsl 


a 
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the Subject and Object the Attributive or Adnominal Adjuncts 
that are attached to them. 


i 


Attributive Attributive | Adverbial 
Subject. | Adjuncts of | Predicate.| Olvjects. Adjuncts | Adjuncts of 
Subject. | of Objects. | Predicate. 
| 
friends | 1. his pointed | duty his I. out 
2. wise 2. to him 
| pi} uncle I. a2 left 1.(éndirect) 
E- 2. rich him? ‘| - 
3. old 2. (direct) | 1. a last year ~ 
estate 2. large 
3. in York 
shire 
man I. the? did lose | sum I. so large} how 
2. unfor- 2. of money 


| tunate | 


20. In analysing a sentence with a Simple Predicate proceed as 
follows (Gram. 504; Sh. Gr. 494; Outl. 376) :— 


1. Set down the (grammatical) Subject (§ 1). 
eed 2. Set down the Attributive or Adnominal Adjuncts of the Subject 
(§ 10), if there are any. 
3. Set down the (grammatical) Predicate, ) 
4. Set down the Indirect ? and the Direct Object of the Predicate, when 
it has one or both (§ 72). 
5. Set down the Attributive or Adnominal Adjuncts of the Object or 
Objects (§ 10). 
6. Set down the Adverbial Adjuncts of the Predicate, if there are any 
($ 13). 
21. The following are easy examples of the Analysis of Simple 
Sentences :— 


A. Good water for drinking was soon found. 
B. These brave soldiers defended the fort heroically for six months. 


i 


1 The Indirect Object may be classed among the Adverbial Adjuncts of the Predicate. 
2A’ and ‘the’ are, strictly speaking, attributive adjuncts, just as mach as ‘one’ and 

‘that,’ of which they are weakened forms ; but when there is no other adjunct, it is hardly 
h while to separate them from the noun. . ; 

e Indirect Object with its adjuncts may be set down among the Adverbial Adjuncts 

Predicate if that arrangement be preferred i 
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c. The show being over, he sent his hat round to collect contributions: 
D. The future shall obliterate the past from our memories, 

r. That remains to be seen. 

¥. Three hundred men were slain in that battle. 

G. Hundreds of brave men perished last year by shipwreck. 

H. To succeed in this affair will require your utmost efforts. 

I. The master, losing patience, gave the boy a sound box on the ear. 
J. Idle boys hate learning lessons. 


(Zhe references to preceding paragraphs given in the following table 
should be carefully attended to.) 


Objects (in- Adjuncts| Adverbial 

Subject. cs lhgeled ge Predicate.| direct and| of Adjuncts of 
oe atrect). bebsiico Predicate. 

aes eee | (ae See 


— 


A. water (6, a) 1. good (10,/was found soon (13, @) 
a) (11) 
2. for drink- 
ing (10, 
a) 


— 


B. soldiers (6,|1. these (10, defended [the fort (12a; I. heroically 
a) a) (11) 19, #ole 2) : (13, @) 

2. brave (10, 2. for six 

a) | months 


(13, ¢) 


|__| 
| 


blk (6, a) sent (11) {hat his (10, jf. the show 
a) being over 

(13, e) 
2. round (13, 

a) 

3. to collect 
contribu- 
tions (13, 


a) 


— ae a 


D.|the future shall ob- |the past (12, from our me- 
(6, 6) literate a) mories (13, 


(11) ¢) 


E. |that (6, a) remains(11) to be seen (13, 
ad) 
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i Sa ll eee eee eee 
Objects (in- \|Adjuncts| Adverbial 


Subject. Ae ae. | Predicate.| direct and of Adjuncts of 


direct). Objects. | Predicate. 
F.\men (6, a) |three were slain in that battle 
hundred! | (11) E(R2--c) 
G. hundreds of brave men|perished 1. last year 
(6,2) | (10,c) | (11) (13, 6) 
2. by ship- 
wreck (13, 
¢) 
H.'to succeed ‘will requirejefforts (12, @)|I. your 
inthis (11) (10, a) 
affair (6, 2. utmost 
¢; 14) (10, a) 
I.|the master losing gave (11) |L. (22dtrect) 
(6,2; 19,| patience the boy 
note 2) (10, a; 15) I. sound 
(10, a) 
2. (direct) az. onthe 
box ear (10, 
d) 


| 


— 


J. |boys (6, a) idle (10, a) hate (11) {learning 
lessons (6, 
d; 14) 


TABULATION OF ANALYSIS. 


22. The preceding? is a convenient form of tabulation when several 
sentences have to be analysed, but it is by no means the only mode of 
arranging the elements of a sentence. In dealing with a single 
_ sentence it is simpler to arrange the successive members of the sentence 


1 Numerals like thvce score, ahundred, a dozen, &c., may be treated as numeral adjectives; 
but when in the plural, or followed by ‘of, score, hundred, &c., must be regarded as nouns, 


vam. Addenda, p. 262). ; . : . 
« It is very desirabie that learners should vary their modes of tabulation from time to time. 


Unvarying adherence to one mode checks reflection, and induces a mechanical mode of 
procedure, which is the fruitful parent of confusion, 


s 
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under one another (vertically), instead of side by side (horizontally). 
Thus: 

“ The cowardly thief gave the unfortunate policeman a terrible kick 
on the head.” 


Subject, ‘ thief.’ 
Adjuncts [ 1, “4he,* 

of Subject, \ 2. ‘cowardly.’ 
Predicate, ‘ gave.’ 
Indirect Object, ‘policeman.’ 
Adjuncts 1, “the.” 
of Indirect Object, \ 2. ‘ unfortunate.” 
Direct Object, ‘kick.’ 


a. 
Object, 2-*temble> 
Adverbial 
Adjunct of f “on the head.’ 


Predicate, 
93. There are many advantages in combining both methods, 


placing those elements which form the framework of the sentence side 
by side, with their adjuncts underneath them, thus :— 


f 
\ 
Adjuncts of { 


Subject, Predicate.' Indirect Object. \Direct Object. 


| 
) 
» | 


Franework :—| * thief’ ‘gave’ | ‘policeman’ | ‘kick’ 
Adjunits :— y. ‘ the* ‘on the | 4. the I. 
2. ‘cowardly’ head’, 2. unfortunate | 2. terrible 


/ 


or else placing the words which form the framework one under the 
other, and those which are mere adjuncts of the former by the side of 
them, thus :— 


Framework. Adjuncts. : 
Subject, © Chieh ’ sx ccuca sees cee Altrib, Ad). bs. c comielial 
Predicate, SAVE ccsgensas secre roan Adv, Ad). ‘on the head.’ 
Indirect Olj. * policeman’ ,......+. Attrib, Ad). { preter 
Direct Obj. *Kick’...... phe Attrib. Adj. e ‘eetible. 


24. The following is another form which may be adopted 
occasionally :— 


Complete Subject, Complete Predicate. 
Grammatical Subject, > ; pa iany Predicate, ‘gave.’ 
1.- ° the: Indirect Object * policeman.’ 
Adjuncts of Subject, i ‘cowardly.’ Adjunct: af ss the’ 
Ind. Obj. { 2. ‘unfortunate.’ 
Direct Object, ‘kick.’ 
Adjuncts of tetee 
Direct Obj, 2. ‘terrible.’ 


Adverbial Age ‘on the head.’ 


of Predicate, 
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25. In the following sentences the Subject and the Predicate are 
printed in thick type; Attributive or Adnominal Adjuncts of the 
Subject or of the Object are enclosed in brackets of this form—[_ |: 
the Direct Object, if there is one, is enclosed within brackets of this 
form—} |; Adverbial Adjuncts of the Predicate are enclosed in 
brackets of this form—(_ ); the Indirect Object is printed in italics. 
Whatever brackets enclose is to be taken as one whole (sze §§ Io, 13, 
14, 15). The numbers placed underneath various words and phrases 
refer to preceding paragraphs, in which they have been dealt with. 


Exercise 2. 


26. Analyse:—1. [ Ten | pounds have been spent ad) ee that 
10, @ , 


13, a 
foolish undertaking\. 2. | An iron |] fcrown) his anxious 
54, ¢ 10, @ 10,a} \12,af 10, ¢ 10, a 
forehead! bore. 3. Each (6, 2) feared the? {a (6,0). 4. [| -OUF 


12a 10, @, 
neighbour ous bari has lost | a | | f sam \ 
10, 6 10, 6 10, @ Io, a | \cIapee 
of money (Py that speculation). 5. (Between) lay | velvet | tufts 
¥O;, ¢ \ P35, ¢ 13, @ 10, @ 
of loveliest green ]. 6. I anf not \ believe be as, f story \ [ about 
10, ¢ 13, a feces 12,0 f 
the shipwreck ]. 7. [ That [ old | couple have lost [ their | 
10, d 10, @ 10, a 10, @ 10, @ 


f son, \ [the prop of their old age |. 8. Tom's poor little | dog 
712,42 10, b 10, ¢ 10, a || 10, a 
was poisoned eS) : our neighbour). 9. [{ Poor little ies, 


13, @ zy € 10, ¢ 

dog was run =) (* a wagon). tro. (There *) are fete parts 
i: tj, ) ( 13, @ 10, a 

of speech]. 11. A* noise ae thunder | was heard i the aii: 

10, ¢ 10, a $4, ¢ 
42. [. The nowy man, si lost all his = mall was raving 
10, a 10, a 10 a, 15 
a a wa) 
13, @ 


Exercise 3. 
27. Analyse:—\. We have found ( out ) all J ood {secrets |. 
a 


13, @ 10, 16,a | \ 12,@ 9 
2. [| Both® a remedies hee thy help and holy ss 3. He 
10, ¢ 13, ¢ 


1 In sentences like this attend to the sense, and do not be misled by the order of the 
avords. 

2 See note 2 ofi 3 19. ; F 

3 ‘There’ is an adverb modifying ‘are,’ although its sense 1s very feeble. It is quite 
wrong to call it an anticipatory subject. Ut often comes a/ter the subject, as in ‘ Many 
there be.’ 

4 See note 2 on § 19. 

5 See note on § 13, ¢. ; 

6 That is, ‘the remedy for both of us,’ ‘Our’ must be token as a substantive pronoun m 
the possessive case, qualified by ‘ both,’ 

» 
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has lost [ all ad fright ) Mob ask forhelp]. 4. Our |] duty[ to the 
10, a ms 10, d 10, a 10, d 

king | compels { us "(6 oy 5. [ These see nobles have 

12, a z 10, @ 10, @ 
( not the fee ae be great]. 6. An out-of-the-way } 
13, ) ee a | 12,255 10, d 10, a 10, d 

place [like this ‘wl not ) suit { oe Wag 2 ssigst | up ) these 

10, a [re a 12,25 10, a 


13, a 
vain | fattempts\ {to please everybody]. 8. Be? [these ] [ juggling 
FO, 24 WN Data gy. 10, d 10, a 10, a 
fiends /no more) believed. 9. May you succeed /in your undertaking ). 
3, iz 
162k a Sie all al | f that ) ie hour ago$\. i. He fell (head 
12, 6| 10, @ 13, 6 
ene into the ee) ae guests| all left {the house 
13, d ae 10, a 10, a \ 2,¢a \ 
long # ago). a water rose /two feet °) in the ep | 14. 
10, a ( 13, 6 ( 13, ¢ 


The ] child is oo asleep *) ( yet \. 15. Tam (/ not very well 
JO, a 13,@ 13, @ 13, a 13,@ 13, a 
to-day 8), 


13,4 
Exercise 4. 


28. Analyse :—1. I do ( not ) care ¥ a Ge the loss of the ge 
13, @ 13, 6 13, ¢ 
Your ] looks /somewhat *) alarmed {me\. 3. I do / not \ care 
10, a 13, 0 13, a 
‘hme ;) for hah: at pi not \ care Ce button ‘) for his threats \. 
13, 6 3, ¢ 13, a 13, 4 13, ¢ ) 
5. (Hand in aa gh the | ieee pair paced {the terrace) & front 


13, 10, a 10, a \ f 10, d 
of the castle\. 6. (On hearing the news| they started /post a for 
13; ¢ 13, 6 
the continent\. 7. /There\ lay Duncan, /his silver skin Pet with his 
a 13, a 13, ¢ 

golden blood). 8. The | poor | wren will fight, /her young ones® 
Io, @ 10, a 13, ¢é 

in her oe Sorat the owl). 9. We have Biss ) moved /a step). 
13, ¢ 3s a ( 13, b ) 


1 Supply the suppressed subject ‘ you.’ 

2 This is an optative sentence. In such sentences the verb is usually placed before its 
Subject, but not always. In ‘ Heaven be praised’ the subject comes first. 

‘Ago’ is a shortened form of the participle ‘ agone. 
‘ Long’ is equivalent to ‘a long time 

: “Two feet’ is the measure of the rising. 

6 ‘Asleep’ is a shortened form of on sleep ($13, c), but must now be treated as an adverb. 
‘To- -day’ (formerly ¢o tis day), is also now an adverb. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the ‘to’ is a demonstrative word. (Skeat. E¢. Dict.) 

7 ‘Care’ is an intransitive verb. ‘A bit’ is the measure of the caring ; ‘bit’ is not the 
object ofthe verb. So also with ‘a button.’ 

: ‘Somewhat’ and ‘that’ are here used adverbially ; ‘somewhat '=‘in some degree’; ‘that’ 

=‘to that extent,’ : 

9 That i is, ‘ her young ones de/ng in her nest.’ 

(a 
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10. [ The great | Alcides, every labour past)\, had / still ) this 
10, @ 10, @ ( 13, € 13, a@/ |_10, a 


—) ‘te subdue at last\. 13. But, /he disdaining to embrace so filthy 


13, a 13, ¢ 
a design and base\, you fell ‘on cuffng\. 14. (Their perfume ey take 
8%. ¢ 83, ¢ 
er} ecg 15. ‘des yp he sat. ‘16. My | conscience, 
J \13, 4 13, ¢ 10, @ 
hanging about the neck of my ie | says f ‘‘ Launcelot, budge not } a 
10, @ 


Exercise 5. 


29. Analyse :—1. This? twenty years (13, 6) have I been with thee. 2. I 
return you (12, 6) my best thanks. 3. The wide hats on our heads (10, d, 3) 
kept off the heat of the sun. 4, The sun’s rays poured down on our heads 
(13, ¢). 5. The man with the tall hat (10, d, 3) is coming this way (13, 4). 
6. He went out without any covering on his head (13, c). 7. His wrath may 
find some worse way to our.destruction (10, d, 1). 8. We had a purpose to 
be his purveyor (10, d, 1). 9. The poor man died a happy death (13, 6) after 
all. 10. Nobody? ever experienced anything like* kindness at his hands. 
mt. He talks like® an idiot. 12. Having found (15) a shorter way home 
(10, @, 1), we left our companions at the bridge. 13. The master praised the 
boy at the top of the class (10, d). 14. The clever little fellow soon rose to 
the top of the class (13, ¢). 15. Thus ended a war of ten years’ duration. & 
16. A gallows was made of fifty cubits? high. 17. Thus conscience doth 
make cowards of us all.@ 18. Help® the poor man to get up (13, @). 
19. Pass® me (12, 6) the salt. 20. He wished me (12, 4) good morning. 
21. Logic!® I made no account of. 22. This house,! at all events, I shall 
never return to, 23. We shall!? in all probability be detained some time. 
24. He is of all enchantingly beloved. 25. I had at Jast with much trouble 
surmounted the difficulty. 26. The morning being fine (13, ¢) we walked to 
the village. 27. Considering (13, ¢) all the circumstances you have had a 
wonderful escape. 28. Strictly speaking (13, ¢) you are in the right. 29. The 
game is afoot (7.e. on foot, 13, ¢). 30, The child is upstairs. 31, We were 
asleep (= on sleep). 


1 A quotation is not a dependent c/ause, it must be treated simply as a complex 
substantive. 

2 ‘Twenty years’ is regarded as a single space of time. 

3 Nobody, anybody, somebody, nothing, anything, something are indefinite substantive 

ronouns. 
: 4 ‘Like’ is here an adjective modified adverbially by ‘ kindness’ (= ‘ tokindness’). 

5 * Like’ is here an adverb modified by ‘an idiot’ (see 3 13, c). 

6 Inthe phrase ‘of ten years’ duration,’ which forms an attributive adjunct of ‘ war,’ fem 
qualifies years’, and ten years qualifies duration. 

7 The phrase ‘of fifty cubits’ represents an old genitive case, and forms an Adverbial 
modification of ‘high.’ The ‘ of’ is now usually dropped. 

8 ‘Of us all’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘doth make,’ as when we say ‘ Men make bread of 
corn.’ So ‘ He made a fool of me’ ; ‘ The boy made fun of Ais master,’ &c. 

9 Supply the suppressed subject of the imperative mood. 

10 That is, ‘ I made no account of Logic.’ 

1 That is, ‘I shall never return to this house.’ 

12 The parts of the compound tense, ‘shall be detained,’ are separated by the adverbial 
adjunct ‘in all probability.’ A similar separation of the parts of a compound tense occurs in 
the next two examples, 


“ 
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USES OF THE GERUNDIAL INFINITIVE. 


30. The Gerundial Infinitive may be used in various ways, and 
may be accompanied by an object or by adverbial adjuncts, so that 
the resulting phrase, which must be taken as one whole, is often of 
considerable length. 


1. The Gerundial Infinitive as the Subject of a Verb. 


Exercise 6. 


31. Analyse :—1. To persevere tn that foolish course will seriously offend his 
father. 2. Zo undertake so large a business without capital showed great folly. 
3. To succeed in a work of such magnitude will require all his skill. 4. at 
vexed me Zo see hint acting so foolishly. 5. Itt amuses me Zo listen to their 
prattle. 6. How to do it puzzles me. 


>. The Gerundial Infinitive as the Object of a Verb. 


Exercise 7. 


32. Analyse :—1. Uhate Zo listen fo such nonsense, 2. The traveller hoped 
to reach home without any further delay. 3. 1 know not how éo thank yout 
sufficiently. 4. They want fo have everything their own way. §. Ihave? éo 
learn long lessons every day. 6. You will have éo apologize to your uncle for 
your rudz behaviour. 7. It3 threatens Zo rain. 8. It? begins fo thunder, 
g. It has ceased Zo szow. 10. I had thought (2c. expected) fo have let in some 
of all professtons. 


3. The Gerundial Infinitive as an Adverbial Adjunct. 


Tixercise 8. 


33. Analyse :—1. To save time we will walk across the park. 2. Help me 
to finish my task. 3. He wept to hear (i.e. at hearing) of such misery. 4. 
You did well ¢o tell me (i.e. you acted properly 7 felling me). 5. We were 
greatly distressed 40 hear (i.e. at hearing) of your misfortune. ©. I tried with 
all my might Zo dift the weight. 7. The children long* fo see their parents 
again. 8. The men were ordered fo watt in the hall. 9. The boys were 
forbidden ¢o enter the room. 10. He took him (énd. 0f7. 12, 6) a potsherd ¢o 
scrape himself withal. 11. How did you come ¢o do this? 12. Honour thy- 
self 4o rid me of this shame®~ 13. To be ruled by my conscience, I should stay 
with the Jew. 14. I'll give you a pottle of burnt sack /o gzve (i.e. for giving) 
me recourse tohim. 15. To wrong mv friend (i.e. by wronging, &c.) 1 shall 
be much forsworn. 16. I should sin /o chink® but nobly of my grandmother. 
17. A Jew would have wept /o have seen our parting. 18. You are fo blame. 


a  ————— 


1 ‘It’ is here a temporary or provisional representative of the infinitive. Leave it out in 
Analysis ; or else under the head of ‘Subject " put :—Zemforary Subject ‘it,’ Real Subject 
*To see, &c.’ 

2 That is, ‘I have as mine, as something pertaining to or incumbent on me asa duty.’ 

3 This ‘it,’ though very vague in sense, is itself the subject of the sentence. 

4 ‘Long’ is an intransitive verb. 

5 That is, ‘ Do honour to thyself by ridding me of this shame.’ 

6 That is, ‘ by thinking in any but a noble way of my grandmother.’ 
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19. This house is Ze /e¢ (i.e. for letting), 20. The children are ¢o come hove 
directly. 21. Weare going fo have rain, 22. The story will soon come Zo be 
bebreved» ; 
In the following examples the infinitive is attached to an adjective 
or participle :— 
23. He is reading a book too difficult fo understand. 24. He was too tall 
te stand upright in the roont. 25. Too many people know of it @o keep ti a 
secret. 26. Striving fo grasp too much, he lost all. 


4. The Gerundial Infinitive as an Adnominal Adjunct 
(Sze § 10, @). 
Exercise 9. . 

34. Analyse :-—1. ‘These vain attempts to fiease avail nothing.2. 2. Ta him 
they owe sZ// to direct and strength to smite the blow. 3. We has not the 
wisdom to be honest. 4. He did that on purpose to vex me. 5. We has good 
reason to repent of his conduct. 6. The fellow had the ¢mfudence to contradict 
7€. 

Exercise 10. 

35. In the following examples hyphens are placed between the 
words which must be joined together before they are attached to 
otber words, or have other words attached to them :— 

Analyse :-—-1. This-writer’s works please me greatly. 2. My brother has 
found this bird’s-nest. 3. The-men’s courage was universally admired. 4. 
The men’s-clothing made at this shop wears well. 5. The girls’-school is well. 
managed. 6. My neighbour keeps a large boys’-school. 7. A-large-dog’s 
bark was heard in the distance. 8. He bought the handsomest Jady’s-dress 
in the shop. 9. That-handsome-lady’s husband stands yonder. 10, The 
large grocer’s-shop in the square is on fire. 11. The-tall-corporal’s hat was 
knocked off. 12. The-elder-boys’ behaviour pleased me greatly. 13. My- 
poor-little-brother’s jacket was torn to pieces. 14. My Chubb’s-patent-lock 
has been picked during my absence. 15. This tailor sells very good boys’- 
clothing. 

36. When attributive adjuncts are not co-ordinate, so that one can- 
not be attached to a noun until some other has been joined to it first, 
the successive building up of the entire expression may be indicated 
in tabulating the analysis in some such way as the following :— 


© The soldiers tong day's march ts over. 


Subject, “ march.’ 
Adjuncts of 1. ‘day's.’ | 
Subject, 2. ‘ long.’ 
> ° the costes” | 
Predicate, "35," 


Adverbia ese 
Adjunct of Pred. S 
7 ARTES Een nye In 
1 The simple infinitive is sometimes used adverbially, as in ‘Pray them fake their 
pleasure’; ‘ Help me curse that bottle spider’; ‘1 will go seek her’, ‘Bid the captains /ook 
to it.” 
2 *No-thing’ is here used adverbially (13, 4). 
J 


over.’ 
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6 Fetch me the third volume,’ 


Subject, “ you’ (esderstood). 

Predicate, ‘ fetch,’ 

Indirect Object, “me,” 

Direct Object, ‘volume,’ 
Adjuncts of (1%. * third.’ | 

Direct Object, lo, “the. | 


ATTRIBUTIVE ADJUNCTS EXPANDED. 


37. An attributive adjunct of which the basis is an adjective or 
participle, is often expanded to considerable length by adjuncts 
attached to the latter. (See § 15.) However long the phrase that 
results, it must all be taken as forming one whole. 


Exercise ll. 


38. Analyse:—1. Men [capable! of undertaking this tmportant work] 
were soon found. 2. The task demanded efforts [¢oo great? for the means 
at our disposal). 3. [Afraid $ of the consequences of nis folly) he \eft his 
fatners house. 4. Meanwhile [declining from the noon of day], the sun 
obliquely shoots his burning ray. 5. [Disconcerted* dy the failure of plans 
formed with so much care) he finally abandoned the undertaking. 6. I never 
knew a man [fofa//y insensible® fo kindness). 7. I have not a bag [large ® 
enough to hold all my clothes). 8. The captain, alarmed by the threatening 
aspect of the weather, furled his sails with all speed. 9. The task demanded 
skill foo great? for the men at his disposal. 10. The hope of achieving ® 
success by industry never deserted him. 11. An excellent opportunity /or 
repaying ® the kindness of my friend has presented itself. 12. The trees dy the 
side © of the fath leading to the river have all been felled. 13. We gained a 


1 The adverbial phrase that modifies ‘ capable’ is made up of the gerund ‘ undertaking’ 
preceded by ‘of,’ and followed by the object ‘this important work.’ 

2 'Great is first modified by ‘too,’ and then this modified adjective is further modified by 
the adverbial phrase ‘ for the means at his disposal’ (§ 13,c¢). 

3 The adjective ‘afraid’ is modified by the adverbial phrase ‘of the consequences of his 
folly ’ (§ 13, ¢). 

2 The ever bial expression which modifies ‘ disconcerted ’ is based upon the combination of 
a preposition (‘ dy‘) and a noun (‘ fai/ure’), the noun ‘failure’ being itself qualified by the 
attributive adjunct ‘of plans formed with so much care’ (ro, @), in which ‘ plans’ is qualified 
by ‘formed,’ and ‘formed ' is modified by the adverbial phrase ‘ with so much care.’ 

5 ‘Insensible ’ is modified first by ‘totally,’ and then by ‘to kindness.’ 

6 ‘ Large’ is first modified by the adverb ‘enough,’ and then * large enough’ is modified by 
the gerundial infinitive phrase ‘to hold all my clothes ' (§ 13, @ 

7 Great’ is modified by ‘too,’ and then ‘too great’ is modified by the adverbial phrase 
‘for the men at his disposal,’ in which the noun ‘men’ is qualified by the adnominal 
adjunct ‘at his disposal’ (§to, @). 

8 The attributive adjunct attached to ‘hope’ is based upon the phrase ‘ of achieving ‘(to, ¢), 
the gerund ‘achieving’ having an object (‘success’) and an adverbial adjunct (‘éy in- 
dustry’). 

9 The basis of this adjunct is a substantive (the gerund ‘repaying ’) preceded by a pre- 
position (‘for ’). 

10 The basis of the complex adnominal adjunct is ‘by the side,’ the noun being qualified by 
what follows, 


. 
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Sliccess surpassing) our fondest anticipations. 14. Fearing? the indignation 
of the assembled crewd, the fellow beat a hasty retreat. 15. Knowing § the 
treacherous nature of the ground we stepped cautiously, 


Expansion of Appositive Adjuncts. 


39. A Noun used in Apposition to another (§ 10, 4) often has 
adjuncts attached to it. 


Exercise 12. 


Analyse the following sentences, and explain the composition of the 
Appositive Adjuncts in Italics :— 

1. Longfellow, the famous author of Evangeline, wrote other works also. 
2. Mary, the unfortunate Queen of Scots, was beheaded. 3. We have lost 
Richard, our old and faithful servant. 4. My cousin, the witty author of 
this amusing play, will be here this evening. 5. Our neighbour, the contriver 
of this most ingenious machine, is going to take out a patent for it. 


Combinations like ‘ Captain Cook,’ ‘ The Apostle Paul,’ ‘The word 
but, ‘Mr. Smith,’ ‘Mount Sinai,’ &c., are best treated as complex 
names, without being separated into their component parts. We no 
longer allow such expressions as ‘ Put the same into young Arthur’s 
hand, thy nephew and right royal sovereign.’ For the purpose of 
analysis this must be changed to ‘ into young—Arthur—thy—nephew 
—and—right—royal—sovereign’s hand.’ 


EXPANSION OF ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS. 


40. Adverbial Adjuncts which are based upon Gerunds or 
Gerundial Infinitives are often of considerable length, owing to 
the Gerunds or the Infinitives having objects or adverbial adjuncts 
of their own, which may themselves be of a complex kind. 


Exercise 138. 


Analyse the following sentences, and show how the adverlial phrases within 
brackets are built up from the infinitive or serundial adjuncts on which they are 
based, and which are put in Italics :— 


1. I say this (40 dissuade you from taking such an unwise course), 2. The 
groom was sent into the village (¢o fetch horne the pony from the farrier’s). 
3. You did wrong (40 Help the boy in his mischievous doings). 4. We were 
greatly alarmed (/o hear of the dangerous illness of our little cousin). 5. (Ox 
considering the evidence brought forward at the trial) the judge was convinced 
of the prisoner’s innocence. 6. (Ay resisting resolutely all the attempts made 
by the enemy to drive him from his position) he inspired them with a whole- 


1 The participle ‘ surpassing’ is followed by a qualified object. __ an 

2 The construction resembles that of the last example. A participial adjunct of this kind, 
though it is grammatically attached to the subject, often has the force of an adverbial phrase 
attached to the predicate. Here, for instance, it comes to much the same as if we had had 
‘ through fear of the indignation, &c.’ 

3 See the last note. 
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some fear of his strength. 7. (By sending reinforcements to the troops 
stationed on his flank) he stopped the enemy (from making further advances 
in that direction). 8. Some men came (¢o fetch away all the corn stored in 
the barn). 9. Thither Macduff is gone (0 pray the holy King upon his aid 2 
to wake Northumberland). 10. I will not yield (¢o &ss the ground before 
young Malcolim’s feet) and (to 62 batted with the rabble’s curse). 


QUESTIONS, OR INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


AL, The parts of an Inteérrogative Sentence are related to each 
other in exactly the same way as those of the answer, when it 1s 
written in full (Gram. 503, ¢; Outl. 375, ¢). 


Examples. 


ts {(1) Did the master correct your exercise ? 
“““'\(2) The master did ce ‘rect (= corrected) my exercise. 
~f(1) Whose letter are you answering ? 
\(2) Iam answering Henry’s letter. 
a {iv What did you buy at the fair? 
*\(2) I bought (= did buy) this at the fair. 
(1) How many fish have you caught this morning ? 
Ais) We have caught so many fish this morning. 
(1 
ates 


=, 


). What does he care for me ? 
He cares [not] that for you. 
a | (1) How did you break the dish ? 
*\(2) I broke the dish thus. 
é j(1) Why did you run away ? 
*\(2) I ran away for this reason, 
til. of | detpence of Adverbial Ad 
Aes Ad}. 0 aie bi Adjuncts 0 verbralAd; 
Suoyect. Subject. P; _ 1lé. Object. Object. of Pi tee 
A | (2) master} the did correct] exercise | my 
(1) master| the did correct} exercise | your 
sae eames sii Sos St Cp Rh somone 
p. | (2) I am.answer-) letter Henry s 
ing (10, ¢) 
(1) You are answer:) letter whose 
ing (10, ¢) 
ec. | (2) 1 did buy this at the fair 
(bought) 
(1) You did buy what at the fair 
| 


1 That is, ‘ to rouse up Northumberland for the purpose of helping him, 


i Pee 
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ec ee emaamndan eee 


oF Adj. of < —, |Aazuncts o AdverbialAd). 
Subject. Predicate.| Object. Object. | of Predicate. 


2. why 


Subject. 

p. | (2) We havecaught| fish so many | this morning 
| (1) You have caught) fish how many| this morning 
e = ae ; 3 
| F. | (2) He cares 1. that (13,4) 
2. for you 

3. [v00] 
(1) He does care I, what 
: 2. for me 
ee — = 

F. | (2) I | broke the dish thus 
| (1) you | did break | the dish how 

eG; | GE! ran I. away. 
| 2. for this 
. ; reason 

(1) you | did run | tT. away 


Exercise 14. 


42. Write answers to the following questions in full, and then analyse both 
question and answer :— 

1. Was anybody hurt by the accident? 2. Will nobody go to open the 
door? 3. Whose performance pleased you best? 4. Whose house did you call 
at? (7.e. At whose house did you call?) §. Whose knife did you borrow ? 
6. Why did you not come to see us? 7. What did the servant go to fetch ? 
8. Which horse is your uncle going to sell}? 9. How many feet? did you 
jump? 10. Which way did the troops approach the castle? IT. How many 
times did you speak ? 12. Whither do you wish to go? 13. What does he 
write to tell you? 14. Will it please your honour taste? of these conserves ? 
15. Who will let* me now on this vile body from to wreake my wrong ? 
(Spenser). 

I a 0 RR ea 

? Mind that ‘to sell this (07 which) horse’ is an adverbial adjunct (13, @) of * is going.” 

2 a is an intransitive verb; ‘how (ov so) many feet’ is an adverbial adjunct of it 


(13, ; 

The simple infinitive is here used instead of the gerundial Infinitive. ‘It ’ is a merely 
provisional subject ; the real subject is ‘ Taste of these conserves. : 

4 That is, ‘Who will hinder me now from wreaking my wrong on this vile body’? ‘Let’ 
— ‘hinder’ is not the same verb as ‘let’ = ‘allow.’ The Gerundial Infinitive * to wreake’ 
‘< used in the same way as if it were the verbal noun ‘wreaking.’ So we find in Chaucer, 
€ He letted nat his felawe for to see,’ 1.<. * He did not hinder his fellow from secing. 
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43. An Exclamatory sentence is only a modified form of an Inter- 
rogative sentence, and must be dealt with in the same way. 


Exercise 15. 


Analyse the following :—1. What nonsense he talks ! (He talks such non- 
Sense). 2. How much I have to thank you for ! (I have to thank you for so 
much).. 3. How many times I have heard that story ! (I have heard that story 
so many times). 4. What? large eyes the girl has ! (The girl has such? large 
eyes). 5. What? a pleasant day we have had! (We have had such? a 
pleasant day). 


INDIRECT AND SECONDARY OBJECTS. 
(See Gram. 369, 370; Sh. Gr. 366; Outl. 291, 4.) 


44. In this work the term Indirect Object is limited to that 
Object of Reference, which in Latin and some other languages is 
marked by the Dative Case. (The reasons for doing this are set forth 
in the Preface to the Author’s ‘English Grammar.’) It is used only 
when no preposition is placed before the substantive. Expressions 
like ‘to me,’ ‘for John,’ &c., had better be classed among the 
Adverbial Adjuncts, just like dy Azm, with me, &c. Indeed, the In- 
direct Object may always be placed in this class. 

When one of the two objects is made the Subject of a verb in the 
Passive Voice, the other remains as an Object of the Passive Verb 
(Gram. 370; Sh. Gr. 366). Thus :— 


* He told me a long story? 


Subject, ‘he.’ 

Predicate, ‘told.’ 

Indirect Obj. ‘me.’ 

Direct Obj. ‘a long story.’ 
‘7 was told a long story.’ 

Subject, oe 

Predicate, ‘was told.’ 

Object, ‘a long story.’ 
“A long story was told me,’ 

Subject, ‘a long story.’ 

Predicate, ‘was told.’ 


Indirect Ob). ane.” 


45. In such a sentence as ‘ He asked me my name,’ ‘me’ is a 
Direct Object, and ‘name’ a Secondary Odject. Passive constructions 
may be dealt with as above. (Gram. 370.) 


Exercise 16. 


Analyse the following sentences carefully 3:—1, He sent us a basket of fish, 
2. He presented us with a basket of fish. 3. He got himself a new hat. 4. 
He got himself into trouble. 5. We will give ourselves a holiday to-day. 


1 The adjective ‘large’ must first be joined to ‘eyes,’ and then ‘such’ or ‘what’ must be 
attached to the compound ‘ large eyes.’ 

2 First join ‘ pleasant’ to ‘day’; then prefix ‘a’ to ‘pleasant day,’ and lastly prefix ‘such ' 
cr ‘what’ to ‘a pleasant day.’ 

2 Mind that they do not all contain an indirect object, 
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6. We will indulge ourselves with a holiday today. 7. He gave the bag a 
shake. 8. He gave the bag to the servant. 9. He gave the servant the bag. 
10. Will you pass me the salt? 11. Your cousin passed me without speaking. 
12. They told us the reason. 13. Was the reason told you? 14. Were you 
told the reason? 15. The man refused us admittance. 16. We were refused 
admittance by the man. 17. The boys were promised a holiday, 18. The 
servant will fetch you home. 19. The servant will fetch you your coat. 20. I 
wish you a safe journey. 21. They envy me my good fortune. 22. I am envied 
my good fortune. 23. The man asked me my name. 24. I was asked my 
name. 25. They will soon bid us good-bye. 26. He fetched the boya rap 
on the knuckles. 27. That horse will fetch twenty pounds at the fair. 28. 
Knock me lat this gate, [and] rap me? well, [or] I'll knock your knave’s 
pate. 


COMPOUND SUBJECT OR OBJECT. 


46. Two or more substantives connected by ‘and’ may form 
jointly the subject or object of a verb (Gram. 356; Sh. Gr. 
386; Outl. 304). 


‘You and I will travel together.’ 


Subject (compound), ‘you and I.* 
Predicaie, ‘ will travel.’ 
Adv. Adj. of Pred. ‘ together.’ 


When there are adjuncts of importance, the substantives may be 
separated, thus :— 


© The man’s extravagant habits and his love of play brought him 


to ruin. 
er ee ee 
| 
| Adjuncts of ; : Adv. Adj. of 
| Subject. Subject. | Predicate. Object. Pesdicale. 
| a | 4 4 | 
Habit I. The man’s | brought him to ruin 
— 2. extravagant 
‘ fi. his 
pare \ 2. of play 


—$—_ —$—$—_———— LT 


Exercise 17. 


47. Analyse :—1. The horse and his rider were carried away by the stream. 
2. He separated the wheat and the chaff from one another. 3. The tall boy and 
his little brother were playing together. 4. We saw five horses and three 
cows grazing in the meadow. 5. The nurse gave John and Mary a piece of 
cake. 6, Papa and Mamma gave me and my brother a bun and an orange 
apiece? 


—— 


1 Thatis, ‘for me. : 
2 ‘Apiece ‘s an adverbial ad‘unct of the Predicate. 
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COMPLEX PREDICATE. 


48. A Complex Predicate is one which is made up of @ 
verb which does not make complete sense by itself,’ 
or not the whole of the sense intended to be conveyed, and 
a complement, by which the sense is filled up, or made more 
complete. 


Thus, the incomplete predicates in ‘ The light decomes’ ; ‘The 
patient grows’; ‘The child zs’; ‘We can’; ‘He made his 
father,’ are completed when we say ‘ The light decomes brighter’ ; 
‘The patient grows worse’; ‘The child 7s sick’; ‘We can 
vead’; ‘He made his father angry.’ 


49. When the complement as well as the verb is spoken of that 
for which the subject stands, the complement is subjective, as in 
‘The boy decame a sailor’ When the complement denotes some 
effect which is produced upon the object of the action described by 
the verb, the complement is objective, as in ‘The thunder turned _ 
the milk sowr’ (Gram. 391—394 ; Sh. Gr. 391—394 ; Outl. 309—311). 


SUBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT. 


50. A subjective complement may consist of an adjective (which 
may be modified by adverbial adjuncts). 


Examples. 


A. Weare not avxious about the future. 
B. This gentleman is extremely /*4e my father. 
c. The father was made very w#happy by his son’s conduct. 


Subject ey 7 Adverbial Adjuncts of 
| (wth Adjuncts). Predicate (Comptes). Predicate. 
A.| We are anxious I. not. 


2. about the future. 


| 

2B this gentleman is like | 1. my father. 

| | 2. extremely. 

"1 | 

| the father was made very unhappy | by his son’s conduct. 


1 Such a verb is termed ‘a verb of incomplete predication,’ or ‘an incomplete predicate.’ 


4 
—_ 
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It is better, however, to split a complex predicate into its com- 
ponent parts, thus :— 


Predicate, ; | 
Adverbial Aaj, of | 


Subject. we | a ie 
(1) ese ai P) 4 (2) Complement. Predicate, 
He became | very rich 1. by these means 
| | 2. rapidly 
or 
Subyect, i 
: ( Incomplete Predicate, ‘became.’ 
Fae, \ Complement, ‘very rich.’ 


‘by these means. 


Adverbial Adjuncts of Predicate, Papidly: 


nn 
Ll 


Exercise 18. 


51. Analyse :—1. The nurse 7s very anxious about the children. 2. We 
soon got weary of the play. 3. The patient 75 much calmer now. 4. The 
boy grows more tiresome every day. 5. We shall be all) the happier without 
them. 6. The news 7s too good to be true. 7. The excuse appeared very 
plausible to his master. 8. The air fee/s keen to-day. 9. The milk turned 
sour last night. 10. I am sure of pleasing you in this. 11. I am glad to 
hear of your success (1.e., af hearing, &c.). 12. I were best? to cut my left 
hand off. 13. Thou wert better? gall the devil. 14. The prisoner was found 
guilty of murder. 15. He zs generally considered prudent. 16. It zs wseless 
to wait any longer. 17. This book zs worth at least ten shillings. 18. The 
plan was pronounced impracticable. 19. His claim was deemed inadmissible. 
20. That seems very likely? to be true. 21. How like* a fawning publican he 
looks. 

52. A subjective complement may consist of a substantive, which 
may be qualified by attributive or adnominal adjuncts. If the 
complement is a gerund or a verb in the infinitive mood, it may have 
an object or adverbial adjuncts. 


Exercise 19. 


Analyse :—t. Your friend is a great rascal. 2. He became a rich man at 
length. 3. It is e725 o'clock. 4. She is decidedly the handsomest lady in the 


1 * All the happier’ must be taken together as the complement. 

2 Just as theolder expressions ‘It pleases me,’ ‘ Me lists,’ have become ‘I please,’ ‘Tf list,’ 
so * Me is loth’ (z.¢., ‘it is repulsive to me’), ‘It were better for me,’ &c., have become ‘ I am 
loth,’ ‘I were better,’ &c. But the infinitive phrase, which was formerly the real subject of 
the sentence, must now be treated as an adverbial adjunct of the personal verb. 

3 The adjectival complement ‘likely’ is modified by (1) ‘ very, and (2) ‘to be true.’ 

4 ‘Like’ is an adjectival complement of ‘ looks,’ and is modified (adverbially) by (1) ‘how,’ 
and (2) ‘ (to) a fawning publican.’ 

5 *Ten’ must here be taken as a substantive equivalent to ‘the hour ten.’ ‘ O'clock, (7.2, 
of the clock) is an attributive adjunct of ‘ ten.’ 
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roon.4 5. Your cousin seems a very clever fellow. 6. By these means he 
soon became a very rich man. 7. Marius was chosen consul again. 8. He 
was always considered a very prudent man. 9. The boy was called /ohn. 
10. That thimble is M/ary’s.2 11. That merry girl seems the gueen of the little 
party. 12. He does not look a gentus. 13. That is not the way to get rich. 
14. That would be /o sacrifice honour for gain. 15. That is mere trtfling 
with your friends. 16. That would be making too large a demand? on your 
good nature. 17. Who* was the winner of the race? 18. Who® is that very 
tall man? 19. Whose wife® is that elegantly dressed lady? 20. Whose 
blunder was ¢he cause of the accident? 21. Whoare you? 22. What is your 
father? 23. Which [road] is the road to the village? 24. What is the cause 
of your sadness? 25. What7isthat to you? 26. What is the question in 
2h aaa 27. He was @ ‘ool to give up his situation (7.¢., for giving up, 
Kone F 


53. A subjective complement often consists of a verb in 
the infinitive mood, which itself may have an object or be 
modified. 


Exercise 20. 


Analyse :—\. The man seems to le honest. 2. He ts considered to be® a good 
judge of such matters. 3. The dog was heard to utter an ominous growl. 
4. This was felt to be® an insuperable difficulty. 5. He was known to be in 
difficulties. 6. He was believed to have amassed'° a large fortune in the 
timber trade. 


54. There are many cases in which /wo notions are predicated 
jointly of something, one by means of a verb, the other by means of an 
adjective or participle attached to the verb, and forming a complement 
to it. The verb, therefore, becomes a verb of incomplete predication, 
so far as the purpose in hand ts concerned. 


Thus, ‘ The boys ran shouting into the playground’ expresses the two ideas, 
that the boys vaz, and that they shouted as they ran, by means of the verb 
‘ran’ and the complement ‘shouting.’ Such predicates are to be analysed just 
like ordinary complex predicates, care being taken not to separate from the 


1 ‘In the room’ must be taken as an adnominal adjunct of § lady.’ 

2 That is, ‘is Mary’s thimble.’ 

3 The gerund ‘ making’ is the complement of ‘would be,’ and has an object ‘a demand,’ 
which is qualified (1) by the modified adjective ‘ too large,’ and (2) by the adnominal adjuncts 
‘on your good nature.’ 

4 The construction of this sentence is like that of the answer :—‘ Harry was the winner. 

5 The answer to this question would be of this form:—‘ That very tall manis Mr. Jones.’ 
Therefore ‘ who’ is the complement of the predicate. 

6 The complement ‘ wife’ is qualified by the possessive ‘ whose.’ 

7 Compare the answer, ‘that 7s nothing to you.’ 

8 The construction here is ambiguous, as the answer might be either, ‘ This is the question,’ 
or ‘the question is this.’ 

9 Here the infinitive ‘to be’ has itself a secondary complement. 

10 The complement ‘to have amassed * has an object and an adverbial adjunct. 
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complement any object or adverbial adjunct that belongs specially to it, and 
not to the predicate as a whole. Thus— 

A. The boys ran shouting loudly into the playground. 

B. The poor man stood rubbing his eyes with amazement. 


complement, shouting loudly 


: 
| | Subject (with Advertial 
2, ap 8 ; 
| Adjuncts.) Predicate. Adjuncts of 

| . 

i— 

A. The boys | incomplete predicate, ran into the play- 
ground. 


| S 
B.. The poor man | zxcomplete predicate, stood 


[age his eyes 


complemen’ . 
| 14 ? with amazement. 


Exercise 21. 


55. Analyse :—1. The dog rushed at me barking furiously. 2. This place 
lies exposed to the north wind. 3. The bell sounds cracked. 4. The meat 
cuts tough. 5. The wine tastes sour. 6. The road runs parallel to the 
railway. 7. The wine runs clear from the cask.? 8. His voice sounded 
feeble. 9. The fog settled down thick and black over the city. 10. The 
approaching vessel loomed large through the fog. 11. Her sunny locks hang 
on her temples like 8 a golden fleece. 12. The soldiers advanced firing their 
rifles at intervals.4 13. My extremest means lie all® unlocked to your 
extremities.@ 14. The vessel ran foul of the pier.7 15. Like% some lone 
Chartreux stands the good old hall, silence® without and fasts® within the 
wall. 16. The lid of the box was shut close. 17. Mr. Smith lives opposite 
the bank. 18. He arrived safe® and sound ® at his destination. 19. The 
rose smells sweet. 20. Still waters run deep.2® 21, I lay thinking. 22. 
The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white. 23. The whisper came soft 


NS = 


1 This adverbial adjunct must be taken along with ‘ parallel.’ 

2 Here ‘from the cask’ modifies the predicate verb ‘runs.’ 

3 ‘Like’ is here an adjective : it denotes the resemblance of one thing to another. 

4 * At intervals’ applies only to ‘ firing.’ 

5 If ‘all’ be taken as an adjective, it must be attached to the subject, ‘All my extremest 
means.’ If it be taken as an adverb it modifies ‘ unlocked.’ 

6 * To your extremities ’ (7.2., ‘to supply your extremities) is an adjunct of the predicate 
taken as a whole. 

7 ‘Of the pier’ modifies the predicate taken as a whole. 

8 These are nominatives absolute with the participle ‘ de7ag’ understood. 

9 There is not the slightest reason for treating ‘safe’ as an adverb, or for substituting 
‘safely.’ We could not say, ‘he arrived soundly.’ The phrase means that ‘ he was safe and 
sound when he arrived.’ Of course, ‘he arrived safely’ would make good sense, but the 
construction is different. Some people have the mistaken idea that ‘ the rose smells swcetly ' 
is better than ‘the rose smells sweet.’ It is not even good English any more than it would be 
good English to say, ‘the air feels keenly,’ or ‘he stood uprightly.’ 

10 That is, ‘are deep as they rua.” Contrast the adverd * deep’ in ‘ Deep drank Lord 
Marmion.’ 

i ‘Thinking’ is here a participle, forming the complement of the predicate. In ‘I lay a 
thinking,’ ‘thinking’ is a gerund preceded by the shortened preposition ‘a’ (= ‘on ' or ‘in’) 
and ‘ agthinking’ is an adverbial adjunct of * lay.’ 


+, 
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and low to our ears. 24. His breath came thick, his head swam round 
(adverb). 25. You have bought your experience too dear.4 26. Wild in 
woods the noble savage ran. 26. Fierce? sprang Ulysses from his seat. 


INFINITIVE COMPLEMENT. 


56. A simple complementary (or prolative*) infinitive* fol- 
lows the verbs can, must, may (when it denotes either ower or 
permission), shall (when it denotes od//ga/ion), and will (when it 
denotes volition), and forms the complement of a complex predicate. 

Thus :—‘ I can play the violin’; ‘The money must be pard’; ‘* You 
may go now’; ‘ Thou shalt not steal’ ; ‘1 wll have my own way in this.’ 
(Gram. 396; Sh. Gr. 395; Outl. 312 0.) 

The verb ought may be ranked with these, but is now usually followed by 
the gerundial infinitive. Combinations like ‘I do confess,’ ‘ Did he steal,’ &c., 
are best treated as simple predicates, like an ordinary compound tense of a 
verb. 

Examples. 


A. You may leave your umbrella in the hall. 
B. That little bill must. be paid to-morrow. 
C. Could you not have given him leave to come to me ? 


| | 
\sechject (zw7th | | Object (with AdverbialAdjuncts 


: ee 
| Adjuncts). Ae eieGe Adjuncts). | of Predicate. | 
/ | 
\* You incomplete \ your umbrella —_|_ in the hall. 
predicate j™*Y | 


| 
complement leave | 


| 

/ 

| 
BaP ar) 2h Sete gs ht | 
St | 
,B.| That little | zxcomplete \ | 
/ bill predicate J 
} | complement be paid 


ieee ie = 


must to-morrow. 


. 


oe 


/ 
ghee oe pow se 
, ise eS 
Ce You | encomplete \eouta _ 1. (evedirect) him | 
predicate J / 
complement have | 2. (direct) leave 
given | to come to me, 


1 It is difficult to say whether ‘dear’ is here an adjective or an adverb. Itis certainly an 
adverb in ‘I paid too dear for that,’ and often in the older writers. 

* Here again ‘ fierce’ may be treated as an adverb which has got reduced to the form of 
an adjective (Gram, 269 note) ; but it may also be dealt with as part of what is predicated of 
Ulysses,—‘ He sprang and was fierce when he sprang.’ Poets sometimes greatly affect this 
construction, Compare the Latin 7wzitus fecit, primus fecit, &e. 

3 A prolative infinitive is one which carries forward or extends the meaning of the pre- 
ceding verb. 

4 For a discussion of the reasons for rejecting the so-called Potential Mood, which some 
writers want to foist into English Grammar, the reader is referred to the author's ‘ Remarks 
on the Subjunctive and the so-called Potential Mood’ (Bell & Sons), to his ‘ English 
Grammar ’ (} 189), and to the ‘ Appendix’ to the ‘ Shorter English Grammar’ (p. 257) 
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Exercise 22. 


57. Analyse) :—1. I must hear that again. 2. This disgraceful story must 
not be repeated. 3. These troublesome children must be kept in order. 
4. His losses must have been greatly exaggerated. 5. No wiser plan could 
have been adopted. 6. That may beso. 7. The divers may be seen at work 
in the harbour. 8. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 
9. She will? always have her own way. 10. I dosolongtoseehim, 11. He 
might have sent a more courteous answer. 12. I might $ not this believe with- 
out the sensible and true avouch of mine own eyes. 13. Children should not 
tell (¢.2., ought not to tell) stories. 14. He might # be seen every day on the 
parade. 15. No man can see 5 such misery and not pity it. 16. His expendi- 
ture must have been extravagant.§ 


58, A doubly complex predicate like the last may be dealt with in 
any one of the following ways :— 


4 


a incomplete predicate ‘ must.’ 
(1) Predicate ’ , ) 
complement have been extravagant. 
(2) Predicate f tncomplete predicate ‘must have been.’ 
=< \ complement * extravagant.’ 
incomp. pred. ‘must.’ 


f Infinitive of Verb of 
* (3) Predicate ... complement incomplete predication 
| complement of infin. ‘ extravagant.’ 


‘have been.’ 


Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs of Incomplete Predication. 


59. Compound forms of verbs, such as ‘ He was struck’; ‘1 shall 
fall’; ‘It would be strange’; ‘I do not care, &c., were, in origin, 
combinations of a verb of incomplete predication and its complement. 
But when a verb is used merely as an auxiliary (as in the above 
examples), its zof?onal meaning drops so completely out of sight that 
the combination is best regarded as a simple predicate, conveying a 
mere modification of the notional sense of the second portion of the 
compound. Thus in ‘I shall come,’ shall has dropped all meaning of 
obligation, and has become a mere /ense mark for the verb come, and 
shall come is best taken as the future tense of the verb come. 


Exercise 23. 


Analyse, as containing simple predicates :—t. I shall not be at home to-day. 
2. You shall7 be soundly thrashed for that. 3. He will run no risk 8 in doing 


1 In doing this separate the adjuncts from the Subject and the Object respectively. 

2 That is, ‘ she insists on having.’ 

3 That is, ‘I should not be able to believe this.’ 

4 That is, ‘ it was possible to see him.’ 

5 The two infinitives with their objects must be taken jo/nt/y as the complement, otherw.se 
the sense will be lost. 

6 Here the complement ‘ have been extravagant’ is itself complex, ‘extravagant’ being the 
complement of ‘have been.’ 
7 ‘Shall’ here retains 2 flavour of its notional sense, and constitutes what has been con- 
veniently termed a promiussive future (Gram. 4 213). 

a é Rigk ’ had better be taken as a cognate objective of ‘run,’ like vace in ‘to run a race, &c, 
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that. 4. I should not do so in your place. 5. They would like to come here. 
6. I work that I may? gain a living. 7. I left the room that I might not 
quarrel with him. 8. I did not like the man’s look. 


‘To be’ as an Auxiliary of the Passive Voice, and asa 
Verb of Incomplete Predication. 


60. A combination of the verb ‘to be’ with a perfect participle 
is often used to mark, not that a certain action zs, was, or will be 
done® but that a certain s/a¢e, resulting from the doing of an action, 
7s, was, or will be the case. Thus, ‘ This house zs duz/t of stone’ ; ‘ His 
head was covered with a helmet’; ‘How ave the mighty fallen,’ 
All such combinations must be treated as complex predicates. 
(Gram. 216; Sh. Gr. 214.) The participle is used like an ordinary 
adjective. 


Exercise 24. 


61. Analyse the following sentences, distinguishing carefully the complex 
predicates from the ordinary tenses of the passive voice :—1. We were not at all 
tired by the journey. 2. I am very tired to-day. 3. This room is exposed to 
the north wind. 4. The goods were quickly exposed to view. 5. I am firmly 
convinced of his honesty. 6. He was soon convinced of his mistake. 7. The 
truth has at last been made manifest. 8. The lady’s dress is made of silk. 
9g. My uncle is come to dine with us. 10. How are the mighty fallen! 
it, The ladies were beautifully dressed. 12. The child was dressed by the 
nurse, 13. A glorious landscape was spread out before us. 14. The nets 
were quickly spread by the birdcatcher. 15. Is the door shut? 16, This 
lock is picked with the greatest ease. 


OBJECTIVE COMPLEMENT. 


62. An objective complement is connected, not with the subject 
of a verb, but with the object of a verb. It is an adjective, participle, 
or noun, used with a Transitive Verb in the Active Voice, to fill up 
the meaning of the Verb by showing some effect or result produced 
by the action described upon the object of it, as in ‘ He struck the man 
dead’; ‘He called the witness a far” (Gram. 395; Sh. Gr. 395 ; 
Outl. 312.) 


1 All notion of Jower or Permission has vanished from ‘may’ as thus used. It has 
become a mere mood-sign. 

? This distinction was marked in Anglo-Saxon by the use of the auxiliary verb ‘weor®an’ 
to form the tenses of the passive voice, as werden is used in German, the verb ‘to be’ being 
used for the incomplete predicate, 
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63. In Analysis the Predicate may either be left in its complex form, or split 
into its component parts, as 
‘ He made his father angry by his behaviour, 


Subject he.’ 
Predicate (complex) ‘made angry.’ 
Object (with Adjunct) ‘his father.’ 
Adverbial Adj. of Pred. . ‘by his behaviour. 
or 
a {en predicate ‘ made.’ 
complement ‘angry.’ 


Exercise 25. 


64. Analyse :—1. The thunder turned the milk sour last night. 2. Shame 
struck me dumb. 3. These measures rendered the plot abortive. 4. The 
merry fellow set the audience laughing. 5. The inhabitants raised the walls of 
the town higher. 6. Expectation held their looks suspense. 7. The cat 
licked the plate clean. 8. He scraped the board clean with his knife. 9. The 
stones have made my feet sore. 10. The news grieved me sore. IT. re 
rubbed his face sore. 12. He rubbed his face hard. 13. They have not made 
the street wide enough. 14. He spread the news far and wide. 15. You 
have tied the child’s sash too tight (z.¢., so as to be too tight). 16. Hold me 
tighter. 17. The child screamed itself black in the face. 18. Ffold fast the 
profession of your faith. 19. His form and cause conjoined (§ 46), 
preaching tc stones (S§ 10, a; 15) would make them capable. 20. Open your 
mouth wide (7.¢., so as to be wide). 21. Let that child alone. 22. They 
made his feet fast in the stocks. 23. Thou holdest mine eyes waking. 


With Omission of the Reflective Pronoun. 


65. 1. I will make [myself] so bold as? to call upon you. 2. I will make 
[myself] free to tell you my opinion. 3. That argument will not hold [itself] 
good. 4. He kept [himself] beating me. 


Had better, had rather, &c. 


86. Have is used with the complements good, better, best, lef, rather, 
in the sense of ‘ to have as a good, a better, or a best thing, ‘ to have (or 
consider) as desirable (/#e/$ ), preferable (rather *), &c. 


Examples. 
© You had better® tell me? 
Subject you. 
as. f incomplete predicate ‘had.’ 
Predicate \ complement * better.’ 


Object (infinitive phrase) ‘tell me.’ 


1 Distinguish carefully objective complements from adveris. The examples given do not 
all contain objective complements. An odjective complement can, of course, be predicated of 
the object, as ‘the milk is sour,’ ‘1 am dumb,’ &c. ; but from the sentence ‘He rubbed his 
face hard’ we cannot infet ‘his face /s hard. 

2 Take the whole phrase ‘as to call upon you’ as an adverbial adjunct of ‘bold,’ co- 
ordinate with ‘so.’ 

3 * fo have lief’ or ‘to have liever’ corresponds to the German ‘/ieb haben’ or ‘ lieber 
haben. : 

4 ‘Rather’ is the comparative of the old adjective * rathe (early), See Garr. 520, cle. 


5 Theg had’ in these constructions is always in the subjunctive mood, 
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‘IT had as lief not be? 
Subject Ji i 
; encomplete predicate ‘had. 
AACE PE ae “an lief.’ 
Object (infinitive phrase) “not be.’ 


Exercise 26. 


Analyse :—1. I had better go! home now. 2. You had best have? an eye 
upon him. 3. You had as (= equally) good’ make a point of first going 
away yourself. 4. I had much rather* be myself the slave. 5. I had as 
(= equally) lief have heard the night raven. 6. You had better come 
yourself,® 


PASSIVE FORM OF COMPLEX PREDICATE. 


67. When the active construction is changed into the fasszve, the 
objective complement of the active verb becomes the subjective 
complement of the passive verb,® as ‘The plate was “:cked clean’ ; 
‘The man was made angry’ ; ‘ His hair was cut short,’ 


Exercise 27. 


Take the sentences in Exercise 25, turn the construction into the passive, and 
analyse the sentences that result. 


COMPLEX OBJECT, CONTAINING AN INDIRECT 
(OR IMPLIED) PREDICATE. 


68. When we say ‘Men like virtue to be rewarded’ ; ‘ He had Ais 
leg broken by a kick’ ;*\ saw him fall’ it is clear that the object of the 
liking, having, and seeing respectively, is not a thing, but an event in 
which something is concerned. This is denoted by a complex object 
in which a noun is combined with an infinitive mood,’ or a participle 
which contains an indirect or implied predicate. In analysis complex 
objects of this kind must be kept undivided. (Gram. 397, 522, 523, 
524; Sh. Gr. 397; Outl. 313.) 


1 The infinitive phrase ‘go home now,’ is the object of the complex predicate ‘ had better.’ 

2 ‘Have’ with its object ‘eye,’ and adverbial adjunct ‘ on him,’ is the object of the complex 
predicate ‘had best.’ 

3 * Make,’ the object of ‘ had as good,’ has itself an object ‘point’ and an adverbial adjunct 
‘of going, &c.’ Take all together as one phrase. 

4 The complex predicate ‘had much rather’ has for an object the infinitive phrase ‘ be) 
myself the slave.’ 

5 Take ‘come yourself’ as the object of ‘had better.’ 

6 There are other cases in which the expression that results from turning an active into a 
passive construction, must be kept as an indivisible whole, as ‘ He was-thought-nothing-of’ ; 

Strong measures were-had-recourse-to’ ; ‘We have-been-imposed-upon, &c. 

4 This construction is precisely analogous to the accusative and infinitive in Latip. 
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Exercise 28. 


69. Analyse :—1. I never knew the boy} to tell an untruth. 2. I would 
have you mend your manners. 3. Did you ever know the man confess being 
in fault? 4. We saw the poor fellow crushed to death. 5. The Duke will 
never grant this forfeiture to hold. 2 6. England expects every man to do his 
duty. 7. I will not suffer you to leave the room. 8. The officer ordered ® the 
firing to cease. 9. He made his power felt. 10. We saw the prizes distributed 
to the Volunteers. 11. We saw the Duke distribute the prizes. 12. He 
wants me to write to him. 13. We all expected the vessel to founder. 
14. They found the man to be honest. 15. We found the way difficult. 
16. The doctor found the child dying. 17. [If] fate will have me King. 
18. I might command you to be slain for this. 19. He had his coat torn by 
the brambles. 20. I have known a hundred guineas given for a play. 2I. 
They wanted the door opened, 22. He thought the excuse rather lame. 


In the following sentences the infinitive mood is an adverbial adjunct 
(Gram. 397, note) :— 


23. They entreated us to remain. 24. We urged him to tell the whole 
truth. 25. They forced the robber to surrender his booty. 26. Allow 
me to help you. 27. He permitted me to examine his accounts. 28. 
Bid me discourse. 29. He ordered me to leave the room. 30. We 
directed the man to cross the moor. 


70. The construction of a transitive verb with a complex object 
often approximates very closely to that of a verb of incomplete 
predication with a complement, especially with such verbs as ‘make ’ 
and ‘let.’ Thus, ‘He made his power felt’ (2.e., ‘he caused Azs ower 
to be felt’) does not differ much from ‘He made his father angry’ (07 
‘caused his father to be angry’), while at the same time this is 
essentially the same sort of construction as ‘They make broad their 
phylacteries, where obviously ‘make broad’ forms 4 complex predicate. 
So we sometimes find the indirect predicate attached to the verb ‘ let,’ 
as * Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests,’ ‘He /e¢t go the rope.’ 
These should be treated as complex predicates, but ‘Let thy blade 
fall? or ‘Let the rope go, may be dealt with as containing complex 
objects. 

In all cases in which the construction is turned into the passive 
form, the indirect predicate becomes the complement of the passive 
verb, as ‘He was expected to arrive yesterday,’ ‘The excuse was 


thought sufficient.’ 


71, a. We have a slight modification of the complex object when a 
noun has an adjective joined to it before it can become the object of a verb, 
as in ‘ He eats Ais meat raz,’ ‘ He likes Ais grog strong,’ ‘He drank “zs 
coffee hot,’ * \ left the man raving.’ 


1 This combination may be used after a preposition, as ‘ The wind sits fair for mews to go 
to Ireland’ ; ‘\t is too late for the travellers to arrive to-night.’ Im such cases we get ar 
adverbial expression. 

2 ‘That is, ‘ will never allow this forfeiture to hold good.’ 

2 It would be absurd to make ‘firing’ the object of ordered.’ 
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COMPLEX SUBJECT. 


71, b. An analogous kind of complex subject is sometimes found. 
Thus :— 

‘Great affections wrestling in thy bosom (z.¢., the fact that great 
affections wrestle in thy bosom) doth make an earthquake of nobility.’ 

‘The combatants being kin (z.e., the fact that the combatants are 
kin) half stints their strife before they do begin.’ 

‘Our ills told us (ze., the telling us of our faults) is as our earing 
(z.2., is like ploughing us). 


INDIRECT PREDICATE IN A COMPLEX SUBJECT AND 
AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 


72. In Early English we find such expressions as ‘No wonder is @ 
lewed man to ruste (Chaucer), that is, ‘It is no wonder that a lewed 
man should ruste.’ The noun with the infinitive attached to it forms 
a complex subject of ‘is” We get the same sort of construction with 
the old superfluous ‘for’ in ‘It spedith oe man for to dete for the 
peple’ (Fohn xvii. 14, in Wycliffe’s translation). This construction 
appears, with an alteration in the position of ‘ for,’ in such sentences as 
‘It would be best for one of us? to go for help,’ ze., ‘That one of us 
should go for help would be best.’ In Analysis the whole phrase, ‘ for 
one of us to go for help’ should be taken as the subject of ‘ would be 
best’ (Gram. 387, 492c, 527, 528, 550). 

In such adverbial phrases as in ‘ People often fight wthout any 
muschief done’ ; ‘They set him free without his ransom paid, * &c., the 
participle contains an indirect predicate. 


Exercise 29. 


73. Analys?:—1. How absurd it is for that man to attempt to play the 
violin. 2. It would be safest for me to take the reins. 3. It is hard fora 
man’s friend to desert him in his troubles. 4. It is impossible for that plan 
to succeed. 


COMPLEX SENTENCES. 


74. The functions of a Substantive, an Adjective, or an 
Adverb may be discharged by a Clause® containing a subject 
and a predicate of its own (Gram. 409-407 ; Sh. Gr. 400-405 ; 
Outl, 316-318). 


1 It is obvious that the words, ‘for one of us,’ cannot be taken as an adverbial adjunct or 
* would be best.’ ‘Going for help’ would not be best for one of us, but for the whole party, 

2 Compare the Latin phrase fost urbe conditam, &c. 

3 In this work the term ‘Cause’ is applied only to a group of words containing a subject 
and a predicate of its own. A group of words which does not contain a finite verb is 
termed a‘ Phrase.’ Vhe term ‘ Sentence’ is applied only to a combination of words making 
complete sense, and not in subordination to anything else. It greatly conduces to clearness 
to keep these terms distinct. The terms ‘ Noun sentence, ‘ adjective sentence, and ‘ adverbial 


sentence’ are rejected, for the simple and sufficient reason that these subordinate groups of 
words are not complete sentences, 
‘ 
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These secondary or subordinate clauses are termed Sub- 
stantive Clauses, Adjective Clauses, and Adverbial 
Clauses respectively. 


A Substantive Clause is one, which, é2ken as a whole, has the 
functions of a Substantive. 

An Adjective Clause is one, which, taken as a whole, has the 
functions of an Adjective. 

An Adverbial Clause is one, which, taken as a whole, has the 
functions of an Adverb. 

A sentence that contains any kind of Subordinate Clause is called a 
Complex Sentence. 

In analysis every subordinate clause must have its function 
in the complete sentence carefully indicated.! 


When the complete sentence has been analysed, and the functions 
of the subordinate clauses clearly indicated, the subordinate clauses 
should themselves be analysed separately. 


SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 


75. Substantive clauses usually begin either with the conjunction 
that,2 or with an interrogative word. The conjunction ‘that,’ 
however, is often omitted. 

A Substantive Clause is sometimes represented provisionally by ‘it’ 
or ‘this.’ 


1. A Substantive Clause ® as the Subject of a Sentence. 
76. ‘ That he holds such an opinion has always surprised me beyond 


measure.’ 


ee 


1 It is a common (but most objectionable) practice in treatises on Analysis to slur over this 
important part of the process. In Parsing it would be thought ridiculous, when discussing 
the syntax of a noun or an adjective, to be content with saying that it was ‘a noun to the 
sentence,’ or ‘an adjective to the sentence’; yet in analysis this is often the only indication 
that is vouchsafed of the function of a subordinate clause, with the results that might be 
expected. Thus, in dealing with the sentences, ‘It is certain that he said so,’ ‘I know that 
he said so,’ it is often the practice to divide the sentences into the two clauses, ‘ It is certain ’ 
and ‘that he said so,’ and ‘I know’ and * that he said so,’ and to describe the second clause 
jn each case as a noun-clause (or a noun-sentence) to the first, the fact that it is the subject in 
the first sentence, and the object of the verb in the second, being disregarded. Similarly in the 
two sentences, ‘ fhe boy who stole the shilling met the policeman,’ and ‘ The boy met the 
policeman who stole the shilling,’ the clause ‘who stole the shilling’ would be merely 
described in each case as am adjective clause to the sentence, ‘The boy met the policeman.’ 
Analysis of this kind is absolutely worthless. Most examiners have painful experience of the 
confused and slovenly work which ts the result of this sort of teaching. (See Gvaz772. 530, note). 

2 In vulgar and provincial English a substantive clause often begins with ‘as’ or ‘as how,’ 
as, ‘I don’t know as I ever saw him before’; ‘I believe as Aow your man deals with the 
devil’ (S#zol/ett). 

3 Various forms of tabulation are adopted in the ensuing examples. It has been pointed 
out (see}6,/) that a Quotation is not a Substantive Clanse. It has not the subordinative 
form of the latter. Compare, ‘ He said *‘ J will come,’ with ‘He said that he would come.’ 
A Quotation must he treated as a wrany-worded substantive. 


ne 


yy (Substantive clause, the subject of ‘ thinks.”’) 


ee 


such an opinion (A) 2. beyond measure. 
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5 ° . } 
| Subject. Predicate. Object. | herd gon 
Subst. Clause :—That he holds! has surprised | me | I. always. 


| 


A, ‘[ That") he holds such an opinion.’ A 
(Szebstantive Clause, the Subject of ‘ has surprised.’) ; 
Subject. Predicate. | Object. | seit to ra of . 
he | holds an opinion | such. | 


The dase or framework of the sentence is ‘ [something] has always sur- 
prised me beyond measure.’ 


77. If such a sentence be introduced by ‘it,’ deal with the Subject 
as follows :— 


Subject. - Predhtate (complete). 


Temporary (or provisional) Subject, ‘it’ | “has always surprised me beyond 


measure.’ 
Real Subject (subst. clause), ‘that he 


holds such an opinion’ 
SE AS ae ER TS eT 
78. The conjunction ‘that’ is often omitted, as in ‘It is a pity vou 
did not come sooner. Here we get as the real subject the substantive 
clause ‘ you did not come sooner.’ + ow 
This omission of that’ is usual with the verb ‘ thinks’ (=‘ appears. oo ol 


or ‘thought’ (= appeared’) (Gram. 247, 544; Sh. Gr. 244, 517; 
Outl, 192). 


‘Methinks he hath no drowning-mark upon him. 


Subject (substantive clause) ‘he hath no drowning-mark upon him’ (B). 
* Predicate ‘ thinks.’ 


Object (indirect) ‘me.’ » 


B. ‘ He hath no drowning-mark upon him. 


“ie... 


ae) 
i 


4 inal 
ay 


mark’; Adv. Adj. of Pred., ‘ wpon him.’ 


. 


Subject, ‘he’; Predicate, ‘hath’ ; Object (with adjunct), * no drowning- 


~ 


xd 


1 A mere conjunction has no special syntactical relation to the predicate, or to any 
word in the clause which it introduces ; it is therefore omitted in the .analysis. A 
Nective or interrogative Aronoun or adverd has a definite relation to some word in the = 
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79. ‘ How he came to know it, 1s a mystery. Here the substantive 
clause begins with the interrogative adverb ‘ how.’ 


ee 


3 : ! 
| Subject, | Fredicate, 
eile ra | 


(Sufst. Clause), ‘how he came to know | Incomplete Pred., ‘is. 
it’ (x) 


| 
: 


| 
| Complement, ‘a mystery,’ 


x. * How he came to know it.’ 
Subject, ‘he’; Predicate, ‘came’; Adv. Adj. of Pred. (1) ‘how,’ (2) ‘ta 
know it.’ 


80. ‘ /i 7s uncertain if he will come to-day. Here the substantive 
clause begins with the conjunction ‘if’ used as an indirect interroga- 
tive. In the separate analysis of the substantive clause ‘if, being a 
mere conjunction, 1s omitted. 


In what follows brackets of this form { } are used in some of the sentences 
to enclose substantive clauses, which may also be indicated by drawing a 
thick line underneath them (Gravz., 541; S2. Gr., 514). 


Exercise 30. 


81. Analyse :—1. {That he will break his neck some day} is very probable. 

2. Methinks {I am marvellous hairy about the face}. 3. Anon methought 
{the wood began to move}.. 4. {What} we are to do next} rather puzzles 
me. 5. {How far we shall travel to-day} has not been settled. 6. {What 
| I think of him} is no concern of yours. 7. {What? weather we have} 
: signifies little? 8, What* signifies {what2 weather we have}? 9. {Who 
set that rumour afloat 5} was never found out. 10. {Why® he quarrelled with 
his uncle} is uncertain. 11. {When7 the case is to be tried 8} will be 
settled to-morrow. 12. It does not matter {what he says}. 13. What does 
it signify {how rich he isj? 14. How dangerous is it {that this man goes 
e%}! 415. It is a question {how far?° he should be allowed tc go in this 
| 16. What 11 does it matter {who told me the news}? 17. It was 
on Monday !2 {that I saw him last}. 18. Thence it is {that I to your assist- 


1 ‘What’ is here the neuter interrogative pronoun, the object of the verb ‘to do.’ 
2 ‘What’ is here used adyectively qualifying ‘weather.’ __ 
a= 3 ‘Little’ is here used adverbially. ‘ Signifies’ is intransitive, as when we say ‘it does not 
signify.” . ae ee 
4 at’ is here used adverbially to modify ‘signifies’ = ‘in what degree does it signify’? 


ve 3 13, 5). 
we float’ is an adverb, like ‘ afoot’ or ‘abed.’ 
ae S ’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘quarrelled.’ 
| 7? The interrogative ‘when’ is an adverbial adjunct of the predicate ‘is.’ 
- 8 *To be tried’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘is’ (see § 33, Z-xrercise 8, 13). 
_ 9 * Loose’ is a complement of the predicate ‘ goes’ (§ 54). 
10 How far’ modifies ‘to go.’ Take ‘how far to go in this matter’ all together as an 
iverbial adjunct of ‘should be allowed.’ 
_ 11 * What’ is here used adverbially, as in example 8. be 
1% ‘Qn Monday’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘was,’ The sentence means, ‘My seeing him 
t was on ay: 

= 

ee 


-_ 


* i 
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ance do make lovey. 19. Was it not yesterday ? iwe spoke together}? 20. 
It doth appear {you are a worthy judge}. 21. It is most like (=likely) {the 
sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth}. 22. He asked me {what I thought of 
the matter}. 23. Oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself buys out the law. 24. 
Methinks, mistress,2, you have little reason for that. 25. The moon, 
methinks, looks with a watery eye. 26. The sun of heaven, methought, was 
loth to set. 27. Him thought his sorrowful heart would break. 28. How 
much,* methinks, I could despise this man. 


2. A Substantive Clause as the Object of a Verb. ‘ 
82. ‘ This clever schenier found that® he had outwitted himself? 


| Predicate. | Object. 

| 

found _ (Subst. Clause), that he had out- 
witted himself (x). 


Subject (with Adjuncls). 


This clever schemer 


‘(7 hat] he had outuitted himself’ (substantive clause, the object of 
“ found.’) 


Subject, ‘he’; Predicate, ‘had outwitted ’; Odyect, ‘ himself.’ 
83. ‘ He made it a condition that I should be present. 


Subject, ‘he.’ 
ays incomplete pred., ‘made.’ 
£? edicatey om olemend ‘a condition.’ 
Temporary (or formal) Object, ‘atc: 
Real Object (subst. clause), ‘that I should be present’ (z). 


Zz. ‘[That] Z should be present.’ 
Subject, ‘1°; Predicate (complex), ‘ should be present.’ 


84. ‘7 wonder if® the lion be to speak? 


Subject, ‘1’; Predicate, ‘wonder’; Object (sethst. clause), ‘if the lion 
be to speak ’ (M). 
M. ‘lf the lion be to speak.’ 
(Subst. clause, the object of ‘ wonder.’) 
Subject, ‘the lion’; Predicate, ‘be’; Adverbial Adjunct of Pred., 


‘to speak.’ 
85. ‘ He gave me to understand that I was not welcome.’ 


The sense 1s, ‘ Fle presented to me the fact that I was not welcome, that I 
might understand it.’ ‘Me’ is the indirect object of ‘ gave.’ 
——————— ee 
‘Yesterday’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘was.’ See the last note. 
Leave out vocatives in Analysts, 
3 Here the substantive clause is cut in half by ‘ methinks.’ 
4 ‘How much’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘could despise.’ 


5 The conjunction ‘that’ is often omitted in this construction. og 
6 ‘If’ is here used interrogatively. ; 


1 
2 


7 
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Here the substantive clause is the object of ‘gave,’ ‘to understand’ being 
an adverbial adjunct of ‘ gave.’ 

In the passive construction, ‘I was given to understand, &c.,’ the substantive 
clause remains the object of the passive verb (Gram. 370). 


Exercise? 31. 


86. Analyse :—1. They say {blood will have blood}. 2. I hope {I shall 
make shift to go without him}. 3. The temple-haunting martlet does approve 
(= prove, or show) by his loved mansionry # {that the heaven’s breath smells 
wooingly here}. 4. Tell the man {I cannot lend him the money}. 5. He 
gave me to-understand {that you had consented}. 6. He has got it* into 
his head {that I am the author of that work}. 7. I swear {I have no mind 
of feasting® forth® to-night}. 8. I fear {thou play’dst most foully for ity. 
9. Would (¢.e. ‘I would’ or ‘I could wish’) {thou hadst less7 deserved. 
10. His conduct proves this® at any rate, {that he is quite untrustworthy}. 
11. They taught the children {that it was wicked to tell hes 9}. 12. The sons 
of God saw the daughters of men {that they were fair 1°}. 


Exercise 32. 


87. Analyse :—1. Tell me {whom you saw in the parkj. 2. Try {how 
far!1 you can jump}. 3- I cannot tell you {when 12 he will come}. 4. Now 
hear {what blessings temperance can bring}. 5. What 19 need we fear {who 
knows it}? 6. Advise {if14 this be worth attempting 15}. 7. {How his audit 
stands} who knows save Heaven 46? 8. Thou sure and firm set earth, 17 hear not 
my steps 18 {which way they walk}. 9. I asked the boy ‘how 29 old he was}. 
10, I will ask {if he is at home}. 


Exercise 33. 


88. Analyse :—1. What his fortune is I never heard. 2. Why did you ask 
me how I got to know of his plot? 3. Only yesterday my brother told me 


= soca aes 


1 In some of the examples the substantive clauses are enclosed in brackets. 
2 That is, ‘ by being so fond of building his nest there.’ 
3 «The man’ is the indirect object of the predicate. 
4 ‘It’ is a provisional or formal representative of the substantive clause. ; 
5 ‘Of feasting’ (gerund preceded by preposition) is an attributive adjunct of ‘ mind.’ 
6 * Forth’ = ‘away from home.’ ‘Forth’ and ‘to-night’ are to be taken as adverbial 
adjuncts along with ‘ feasting.’ 
7 ‘Less’ is here the object of ‘ hadst deserved.’ 
8 Fither treat ‘this’ as an anticipatory representative of the real object, or treat it as 
itself the object, with the substantive clause in apposition to it. 
9 Here the substantive clause is the secondary object (§ 45) of the verb ‘ taught.’ 
10 Treat this as if it ran‘ saw that the daughters of men were fair,’ or else treat ‘daughters’ 
as the primary object, and the substantive clause as the secondary object of ‘saw.’ 
ll Take ‘how far’ together as an adverbial adjunct of ‘can jump.’ 
12 ‘When’ is an interrogative adverb, modifying ‘ will come.’ 
13 ‘What’ is here used adverbially. (See /xercise 30, 8). 
14 “Tf” js used as an interrogative conjunction. 
15 ‘ Attempting’ is a gerund in the adverbial relation to ‘worth. (See } 13, ¢.) 
16 ‘Save Heaven’ is Best regarded as a nominative or objective absolute (Gram. 82). 
17 A Vocative is omitted in analysis, as it does not enter into the construction of the 
sentence, 
18 This is best taken as equivalent to ‘Hear not which way my steps walk.’ 
1Y¥ This gibstantive clause is a secondary object of ° asked.’ e 
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that he saw him? in good health. 4. Last Wednesday I was told that you 
had promised to lend him the money. 5. I will ask the servant if? he is at 
home. 6. The servant was asked if* his master was at home. 7. Can you 
tell me to whom this house belongs? 8. Ask him how he came to make 
such a mistake. 9. He made it a condition that I should become security for 
the payment. 10. He felt it to be a disgrace that he had spent his money so 
recklessly. 11. I believe it to have been sufficiently proved that he set the 
house on fire wilfully. 12. We were told that* you were not at home. 13. 
The boy was asked how old he was (see 6). 


3. A Substantive Clause as the Object of a Participle, 
Gerund, or Infinitive Mood. 


89. A Substantive Clause is often not related directly to the 
Predicate of a sentence either as subject or as object, but is attached 
as object to some participle, gerund, or infinitive mood. 

In Analysis the whole phrase of which the substantive clause is a 
part must first be fitted into its proper place in the scheme, and then 
the clause must be analysed separately. 


Examples. 


90. (1) ‘ Hearing that he had arrived, I called at his house.’ 


Here the clause ‘that he had arrived’ is the object of the participle 
‘hearing,’ and ‘ hearing that he had arrived’ forms a complex attributive 
adjunct of ‘I,’ just as though we had ‘hearing this.’ 


(2) ‘On hearing that he had arrived, I called at his house’ 


Here the clause ‘that he had arrived’ is the object of the gerund 
‘hearing,’ which, with the preposition before it, forms the basis of an 
adverbial adjunct of ‘called.’ In analysis take ‘on hearing that he had 
arrived ’ as a complex adverbial adjunct of ‘ called.’ 


(3) ‘He gave up trying how far he could impose upon me’ 


Subpaie sseteecte: a Adv, Adj. of | 
ubjec Predicate Object. Predicate. | 
2 5 ‘gave’ (Gerund with dependent subst. | up. 4 


clause) ‘trying how far he 
could impose upon me’ (A). 


1 Treat ‘him [to be] in good health’ as a complex object (involving an indirect pre- 
dicate) of the verb ‘saw’ (§ 68). 
_ * The substantive clause here is a secondary object of ‘ask,’ which takes two objects after 
it. 

3 The se which was the secondary object of the active verb, remains the object of the 
passive verb. 

4 See the last note. 
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A. ‘How far he could impose upon me.’ 


(Substantive Clause, the object of ‘ trying.’) 
Ee ee ee 


Subect. | Predicate. Adv. Adj. of Pred. 
SSS ee 
t ‘he’ incomplete pred. ‘could’ | (1) upon me. | 
| contplement “impose ’ | (2) how far. | 
| | 
( 


4) ‘Zam glad to hear that you are better.’ 


Here ‘to hear that you are better’ is a complex adverbial adjunct of 
‘am glad,’ just as though we had the phrase ‘to hear that ’ (see § 13, @). 


Exercise 34. 

91. Analyse -—1. The boy was rebuked for Saye {that he did not care}. 
2. On inquiring {who wrote the letter}, I found* {that it came from my 
cousin}. 3. He alarmed us by calling? out {that the house was on fire}. 
4. Fearing {that I should be too late}, I quickened my steps. 5. He is 
desirous of finding out {how far the report has spread;. 6. He sprained his ~ 
ankle in trying fhow far he could jump;. 7. We met a man shouting * out. 
that a lion had broken loose from his cage}. 8. I do not mind telling you 
‘that I regret his decision}. 9. I heard the man call® out {that he had been 
robbed}. 10. I came to tell you {that you must go home directly}. 11. To 
hear {that his speculations had entirely failed} almost drove him mad.® 12, I 
hope to find {that you have made great improvement this year}. 


4. A Substantive Clause in Apposition to a 
Substantive. 

92. In such a sentence as ‘ The fact {that you say so} is enough for 
me,’ it is easy to see that the substantive clause ‘that you say so,’ is in 
apposition to ‘fact,’ and must be attached to it as an attributive 
adjunct (§10, 4). 

‘ Who can want the thought how monstrous it was for Malcolm and 
Donalbain to kill their gracious father ?? 


Subject, ‘who.’ 
‘ fincomp. pred. ‘can.’ 
P pees \ complement ‘want.’ 
Object, ‘thought. 
( © Fhe’ 
Attributive Adjuncts } 2. (subst. clause in apposition) ‘ how monstrous it 


of Objects was for Malcolm and Donalbain to kill their 
gracious father’ (X). 


1 There are two substantive clauses in this sentence, one the object of the gerund ‘ inquir 


ing, the other the object of ‘found.’ 
‘ By calling &c.,’ forms a complex adverbial adjunct of ‘ alarmed.’ 
3 © Of finding &c.’ is a complex adverbial adjunct of ‘is desirous.’ 
4 * Shouting &c.’ is an attributive adjunct of ‘man.’ 
5 ©The man call out &c.’ forms a complex object of ‘heard,’ in which ‘call &c.’ is an 
indirect predicate to ‘man, (3 68). 
6 ‘Mad’ ie the complement of the incomplete predicate ‘drove.’ 
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X. ‘How monstrous itwas . . . . father.’ 
(Substantive clause in apposition to ‘ thought.’) 


Subject, | Predicate. 


Provisional Subject, ‘at’ incomplete pred., ‘was’ 


cal Subject (infin. phrase), ‘for Mal- | 
colm and Donalbain to kill? their | 
gracious father.’ 


complement, ‘how monstrous © 


——— —  - — 


—_ ——— 


Exercise 35. 


93. Analyse:—1. The circumstance that he was not present must be 
taken into consideration. 2. The idea that I can comply with his request is 
absurd. 3. Ido repert me of my fury? that I did kill them. 4. There was a 
rumour that the army had been defeated. 5. He mentioned the matter to me 
on the understanding $ that I would not repeat it. 6. I will lend him the 
money on condition? that you stand security. 7. In case you should see 
him 5 bring him with you. 8. He does that on purpose ® that he may vex me. 


*- 


5. A Substantive Clause as an Adnominal Adjunct to 
a Noun. 


94. A substantive clause often holds an objective relation to the 
transitive idea involved in some noun, as when we say, ‘The proof 
that this is true,’ where the substantive clause ‘that this is true’ is 
related to ‘proof’ in much the same way as to the verb ‘ prove,’ in ‘I 
can prove that this is true’ (§10,@); ‘The hope that we should soon 
be set free kept up our courage.’ 


: ; ’ oar: Object (with | Adv. Ad). 
Subject. Adjunets of Subj, Predicate. A ij he: : of trek 
hope r..* the’ kept our courage | up 


2. (Subst. clause) * that 
we should soon be set 
free’ (M) 


> 


\,- 


1 Respecting the construction of this infinitive phrase see § 72 and Grawt. 528 550. 

2 ‘Fury’ = ‘rash act’; the rash act that I committed in killing them. 

3 First take the whole phrase ‘on the understanding that, &c.’ as an adverbial adjunct of 
‘mentioned.’ 

4 ‘On condition that, &c.’ See the last note. 

5 Here the substantive clause is without ‘that’ at the beginning. 

6 ‘On purpose that, &c.’ forms an adverbial adjunct to ‘does,’ the clause ‘ that he may 
vex me,’ being in apposition to ‘purpose.’ But we may also treat ‘on purpose that,’ ‘in 
order that,’ &c., as conjunctions in the making, they being half way on that course by which 
‘the while that’ and ‘ by the cause that’ became the conjunctions ‘ while’ and ‘ because.’ 

« 
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mM. ‘ That we should soon be set free’ (substantive clause, limiting or 
adnominal adjunct of ‘ hope’). 


BS ea eT ee 


Subject. | Predicate. Adv. Adj. of Pred. 
We incomplete pred. ‘should be set’ | soon. 
complement “free ’ 


ne 


Exercise 36. 


95. Analyse :—1. We gave up all hope that we should find him alive. 
2. That is a proof that he knows nothing about the matter. 3. We welcome 
these indications that he is coming toa better mind. 4. That is a sign that 
the storm will soon be over. 5. Have no fear that I shall leave you in the 
lurch. 6. I can furnish you with? an absolute demonstration that he is 
completely in the wrong. 7. He still retains the belief that I am his enemy. 


8. I have no doubt that he will keep his promise. sig 


6. A Substantive Clause after a Preposition. 


96. ‘J have sinned tn that I have betrayed the innocent blood. 
Here the substantive clause preceded by ‘in’ forms an adverbial 
adjunct of ‘ have sinned,’ just as though it had been ‘I have sinned 27 
this (Gram. 552)- 


Exercise 37. 


Analyse :—1. For? that I love your daughter, I must advance the colours 
of my love. 2. All depends upon how you are going to doit. 3. I hate him 
for 3 he is a Christian, but [I hate him] more for that in low simplicity he lends 
out money gratis. 4. This respect (¢.2., this consideration) besides, for that 
my grandsire was an Englishman, awakes my conscience to confess all this, 
5. Except * that he is too young, he is well qualified for the post. 6. From 
these would I begone, save that to die 5 I leave my love alone. 


7. A Substantive Clause with a Participle or 
Adjective, forming a Nominative Absolute. 


97. ‘ Provided that he becomes security, [ will lend you the money.’ 


Here the participle ‘provided,’ qualities the substantive clause that 


1 The whole phrase ‘ with an absolute demonstration that...wrong ‘ must be taken together 
as an adverbial adjunct of ‘ furnish,’ and then the clause ‘that he is completely in the wrong’ 
must be dealt with as an adnominal (or limiting) adjunct of * demonstration.’ 

2 In sentences like ‘I would have come but that I was unwell,’ it is probably best to 
i ‘but’ as aconjunction, and supply the words ‘it had been’ after it. 

3 Take this as equivalent to ‘for that he is &c.’ 

4 This construction approximates closely to that explained in the next paragraph (see 
Gram, 232). 

5 Thats, ‘by dying,’ an ad verbial adjunct of ‘ leave.’ 
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follows it, and forms with it a nominative Absolute. (§ 13, e), modifying 
the predicate. 
The clause is sometim?s represented provisionally by ‘it,’ as ‘It having 
been agreed that the partnership should be dissolved, the affairs of the firm 
were wound up.’ 


Exercise 38. 


Analyse :-—1. Provided you join me, I will undertake the business. 2. It 
being clear that there was no good in staying, we went home. 3. It having 
been proved that he was not there, the prisoner was acquitted. 4. It being 
probable that the weather would be bad, we stayed at home. : 


A Substantive Clause used Adverbially. 


98. The primary type of the Adverb was a substantive in an 
oblique case (Gram. 266). Substantives continued to be used as 
adverbs after the inflexion disappeared. 

This function of substantives is often discharged by a substantive 
clause. Thus in ‘I am sorry that you are not well,’ ‘ that you are not 
well’ modifies ‘am sorry,’ just as the gerundial infinitive does in ‘I 
am sorry to hear it.’ 


Exercise 39. 


Analysz:—1. I am very glad that you agree with_me. 2. He feels certain 
that he can give you satisfaction. 3. We are very desirous that you should 
gain the prize. 4. We are disappointed that you have not brought your 
brother. 5. Iam afraid that he will lose all hismoney. 6. I am very sensible 2 
how little I have deserved. 7. Bid her be judge whether Bassanio had not 
once a friend. 8. The fool is happy that he knows no more. 9. Do not smile 
at me that I boast her off. 10. I am reckless what I do to spite the world. 
11. Their cheer is the $ greater that Iam subdued. 

In some of these instances ‘ that’ may be taken as equivalent to ‘ because,’ 
the dependent clause being then an Adverbial Clause (see § 117, Exercise 47). 


Substantive Phrases. 


99. A Substantive Clause beginning with an interrogative word 
is sometimes replaced by a Substantive Phrase containing an infini- 
tive mood. Thus for, ‘He does not know {when he should leave off\’ 
we may have‘ He does not know when ¢o leave of Here the phrase 
is the object of ‘know.’ 


1 This construction must not be confounded with the use of a substantive clause as the 
object of an active participle used absolutely, as in ‘ Assuming that you are right, what can be 
done?’ Contrast ‘granting that this is the case’ with ‘ granted that this is the case.’ 

2 In some cases such phrases as these may be treated as having the force of a transitive verb; 
thus, ‘I am confident’ = ‘I believe firmly’ ; ‘I am desirous’ = ‘I desire’; ‘I am afraid’ — 
‘IT fear,’ &c. 

3 *The’ (=by so much) is an adverb (Gram. 270, 5) modifying ‘greater.’ The clause 
‘that I am subdued’ is used adverbially to modify the predicate ‘is the greater.’ . 
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Similarly, ‘ How ¢o do ét is the question.’ Here the interrogative phrase is 
the subject of the sentence. 

‘From your love I have a warranty to unbosom all my plots and purposes 
how to get clear of all the debts Towe. Here the interrogative phrase is an 
adnominal adjunct of the nouns ‘ plots and purposes ” (see § 94). 

‘He has no idea how to go to work.’ Were the phrase has a similar con- 
struction. 


~ . 
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100. An Adjective Clause begins either with a Relative 
Pronoun (which, however, is frequently omitted), or with one of the 
Adverbs derived from the Relative Pronoun ‘who’ (when, where, 
how, why, &c. Gram. 270 ; Sh. Gr. 270). 

It does not signify in what way the Substantive to which the Adjective 

lause is attached may enter into the structure of the sentence. 


101. The construction of a clause beginning with a Relative is 
precisely like that of the sentence which results when the Relative is 
replaced by the corresponding Demonstrative. (Gram. 503 a; 
Outl. 375 a.) Thus :— 


The man [who stole the horse]. He stole the horse. 
The money [w/zch I owe you]. I owe you the money. 
The man [w/ose horse was stolen]. His horse was stolen. 
The house [772 wich we live]. We live 27 this house. 
The house {/Aat we live 777}. We live 27 this house. 
The time [wen I saw you}. I saw you ¢hev. 
The place [where the accident The accident happened ¢here. 
happened]. 
Examples. 


102. Brackets of this form [ ] are used to enclose adjective clauses, 
which may also be indicated by a thin line drawn underneath them (s2 
Gram. 541; Sh. Gr. 514). 


(1) The man [who stole your purse\ has been arrested. 
Here ‘the’ and the adjective clause ‘who stole your purse’ (A) are 
adjuncts of the Subject ‘man.’ 
Separate Analysis of A. 
‘Who stole your purse.’ 
(Adjective clause, qualifying * man.’) 
Subject, ‘who’ ; Predicate, ‘stole’; Object (with adjunct), ‘your 
purse.’ - 
(2) ‘1 have read the book [which you lent me}. 


Here ‘the’ and the clause ‘which you lent me’(B) are adjuncts of 


the object ‘book.’ 
In analysing B take ‘ which’ as the direct object of ‘lent,’ and ‘me’ 
as, the indirect object. 
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(3) ‘ He zs the author [whose books are so popular\.’ 


‘The’ and the adjective clause ‘whose books’ &c., are attributive 
adjuncts of ‘author.’ ‘Whose’ is an attributive adjunct of ‘books 


(TQ, ic). 
(4) ‘This zs the house [that we live in|, 
Framework. Adjuncts. 
Subject, ‘this’ 
Incomplete Predicate, ‘is’ x. * the.’ 
Complement, ‘house’ 2. (Aaj. clause) ‘that we 
live in’ (A). 


Analysis of A. 
(Adjective Clause qualifying house.) 
Subject, ‘We’; Pred., ‘live’; Adv. Adj. of Pred., ‘that...in’ (=in 
which). 
(3) He perished in the way [that I have described), 
Subject, ‘he’; Pred., ‘perished’; Adv. Adj. of Pred., ‘in the way 
[that I have described.’ B.] 
B. ‘ That 1 have described.’ 
(Adjective clause, qualifying ‘ way.) 
Subject, ‘1’; Pred., “have described’ ; Object, ‘ that.’ 
(6) ‘ Their sorrows shall be multiplied [that hasten after another 
god.’ C.| 
Here ‘their’ must be treated as a sebstantiv2 pronoun in the possessive 
case, having the clause ‘ that hasten,’ &c., attached to it. 


Subject, ‘ sorrows.’ 
Attrib, Adjunct of Subject, ‘Their [that hasten after another god].’ 
Predicate, ‘shall be multiplied.’ 


The analysis of c is obvious, ‘that’ being the subject of it. 
(7) ‘[ Whosoever will] let him come’ 


Notwithstanding its position, ‘him’ may be regarded as the antecedent 
of ‘whosoever.’ The ‘antecedent’ refers to relation in thought, not 
simply to posztion. 


Subject (understood), ‘you.’ 
Predicate, ‘dete 
Complex Object (§ 68), ‘him [whosoever will] come.’ 


(8) ‘ Among thise children was a widwes sone, 
A litel clergeon, seven yeer of age, 
[| Zhat day by day to scole was his wone.) 
Subject, ‘sone.’ 
I. ‘a widwes.’ 
2. ‘a litel clergeon. 
Attrib. Adjuncts of Subject, 3. seven yeer of age.’ 
4. (Ady. clause) ‘that day by day to 
scole was his wone’ (D). 
Predicate, ‘ was.’ 
Adv. Adj. of Pred., ‘among thise children,’ 
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p. * That} day by day to scole was his wone.’ 
(Adiective clause, qualifying ‘ sone.’) 


Subject, ‘wone.’ 
Attrib. Adj. of Subject.,  ‘that...his’ (= whose. Gram, 152 no/e). 
Predicate, “was.” 


; I. ‘day by day.’ 
Adverbial Adj. of Pred. { ee ae 2 a 


Exercise 40. 


° 
103. Analyse the following sentences, and when dealing with the Adjective 
Clause, write under or alongside of tt the corresponding form with a demonstrative, 
thus :—‘ That nature gives way to” (nature gives way to it.) 


1. Accursed be? that tongue [that tells me so]. 2. Long’ is the way and 
hard3 [that out of Hell leads up to light]. 3. The night.is long [that never 
finds the day]. 4. The gentleman [whose address* you asked for] lives next 
door. 5. He gave me the book [for which I had asked him]. 6. I dare® do 
all [that may become? a man.] 7. Does he really possess those powers {to 
which he makes so much pretence]? 8. That [which hath made them drunk], 
hath made me bold. 9. God’s benison go® with those [that would make 
good of badJ. 10, The long remembered beggar was his guest [whose 9 beard, 
descending, swept his aged breast]. 11. He hath a wisdom [that doth guide 
his valour to act in safety]. 12. He’s armed without [that’s innocent within]. 
13. Merciful 1° powers, restrain in me the cursed thoughts [that nature gives way 
to in repose]. 14. Have you brought me the book [which 11 I sent you for] ? 
15. Give me the harp of epic song, [which!# Homer’s finger thrilled along]. 
16. He wiped off the dust [that}$ the table was covered with]. 17. He clung 
to the friends [whom !*he was about to part from for ever]. 18. I cannot strike 


1 In the older writers we often find instances in which the syntax of a relative pronoun is 
indicated by a pleonastic demonstrative. ‘Thus :—‘‘ Being my guest, one that 1'\l be sworn 
my wife has lent Ai the smock off her back, while his own shirt has been at washing” (Ben 
Jonson). Here ‘that him’ = ‘to whom.’ “‘ Lend it rather to thine enemy, who if he break, 
thou mayest with better face demand the penalty.” ‘He’ merely indicates that ‘ who’ is the 
real subject of ‘ break.’ 

2 * Be accursed’ is the complex predieate of an optative sentence (see % 8, 60). 

3 ‘Long’ and ‘hard’ are both complements of the predicate. 

4 That is, ‘for whose address,’ an adverbial adjunct of ‘ asked.’ 

5 “ Next door’ (= at, ov in the next house) is an adverbial adjunct of * lives.’ 

6 Take the infinitive ‘do’ along with its qualified object ‘all’ as the object of ‘dare.’ ‘All 
is used substantively, and has the adjective clause attached to it. There is no objection to 
taking ‘ do’ as the infinitive complement (6 56) of ‘dare.’ 

7 ‘Become’ is used in its transitive sense. It is the complement of ‘may’ which here is 
not a mere auxiliary, but is equivalent to ‘ can.’ 

8 An optative sentence ($8). Take the whole phrase ‘ with those that . . . of bad’ as an 
adverbial adjunct of ‘go.’ ‘Of bad’ (7.e.,0ut of what 7s bad) is an adverbialadjunct of ‘ would 
make.’ 

9 This adjective clause qualifies ‘ beggar.’ 

10 Omit the vocative ‘merciful powers’ in analysis, and supply the subject ‘you’ to the 
imperative. In the adjective clause ‘that. . . to’ (= 40 which) is an adverbial adjunct ot 
* gives.’ 

1 ‘Which . . . for’=‘ for which.’ 

12 ‘Which . . . along’ =‘ along which.’ 

13 ‘That . . . with’ =‘ with which,’ adv. adj. of ‘ was covered.’ 

14 ‘Whom... from’=‘from whom.’ ‘About to part from whom for ever’ is a complex 
adverbial adjunct of ‘was,’ formed of the preposition ‘ about’ governing the infinitive mood 
‘to part,’ which is modified by ‘from whom’ and ‘for ever.’ Note this construction care- 
fully. 
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at 1 wretched kerns [whose arms are hired to bear their staves]. 19. He had 
been imposed upon? by a prowling sharper, [who, observing his figure, had 
marked him for an easy prey}. 20. I have secret reasons [which $ I forbear to 
mention]. 21. He contracted debts [which # it cost him years of labour to get 
rid of]. 22. Blessed is he [whosoever shall not be offended inme]. 23. Not 
better was their5lot [who fled]. 24. They shall strike your® children yet 
unborn [that lift your vassal hands against my head]. 25. Those arts be 
theirs7 [that hate his gentle reign]. 26. Is this® a dagger [which I see before 
me, the handle® toward my hand]? 27. Who could refrain [that had a heart 
to love]? 28. Is that a knife [that he has in his hand]? 29. It was muy 
brother [who!1 told me]. 30. Was it you[who sent for me]? 31. Itis only 
those [who }2 have tried] [who 18 know the difficulty]. 32. It was the owl 
[that 14 shrieked]. 33. Then should’st thou be his prisoner [who is thine. 
See § 102, (6)]. 


As used asa Relative Pronoun. 


Exercise 41. 


104. Analyse :—1. Thou speak’st to such a man (that! is no fleering tell- 
tale]. 2. You will soon find such peace [which !6 it is not in the power of the 
world to give]. 3. His behaviour is not such (behaviour) [as!7 I] like]. 4. I 


1 The whole phrase ‘at wretched kerns whose arms . . . staves’ is an adverbial adjunct of 
‘can strike.’ 

2 Take the whole phrase ‘ had-been-imposed-upon’ as a complex passive form, like ‘I was- 
spoken-to,’ ‘they were-thought-nothing-of,’ &c. (see § 67, mofe; Gram. 370, note). The 
whole phrase ‘by a prowling . . . prey,’ must be taken as an adverbial adjunct of ‘had been 
papescd upon.’ 

3 ‘Which... to mention’=‘to mention which.’ It forms the object of ‘forbear,’ which 
is atransitive verb. It may be followed by a gerund (as ‘forbear threatening’). 

4 ‘To get rid of which’ is an infinitive phrase which forms the vea/ subject of ‘cost,’ and 
is represented temporarily by ‘it’; ‘him’ is the indirect, and ‘ years’ the direct object of 
“cost. 

5 See } 102, (6). ‘Their who fled’ forms an attributive adjunct of ‘lot.’ The relative 
clause is, of course, definitive. Some writers are possessed by the foolish idea that zw#o and 
qwhich are not properly used ina defining clause, and that in such clauses the proper relative 
to use is wat. Scores of examples may be adduced from the best writers of all periods of 
English to show that this is a perfectly arbitrary and unfounded notion; e.g., ‘ All is con- 
firmed, my lord, which was reported’ (Shakesf.); ‘He was the first man wo for a month 
past talked to me with smiles’ (Goldsmith); ‘So credulous are the people in believing 
everything w/c flatters their prevailing passion’ (//z7e). 

6 See} 192, (6). ‘Your’ must be treated as, or at least as equivalent to, a sudstantme 
pronoun in the possessive Case. 

; hs See ¢ 102, (6). ‘ Theirs that hate,’ &c., forms the complement of the incomplete predicate 

e. 

8 ‘ This’ is the subject of the séntence, and is qualified by the adjective clause. 

9 ‘The handle [being] toward my hand’ is a nominative absolute, forming an adverbial 
adjunct to ‘see’ (3 13, @). 
ae adjective clause qualifies the subject ‘that.’ Compare ‘ that, that he has in his hand, 
is a knife. 

11 The adjective clause qualifies ‘it,’ which is equivalent to ‘the person’ (Grav. 413), 

12 This clause qualifies ‘those [persons].’ The relative is usually attracted into the 
person of the nearer pronoun ; as ‘It is thou, O king, tat art become strong !’ 

13 This clause qualifies ‘it’ (Grav. 413). 

14 This clause qualifies ‘owl.’ The sense is, ‘the noise you heard (‘‘ it”) was the shrieking 
of the owl.’ 

15 ‘Such’ is not necessarily followed by ‘as.’ Here ‘that’ is used. 

16 ‘Which’ is the proper correlative of ‘such’ (Gram; 161). ‘To give which” is here the 
subject of ‘is,’ being represented temporarily by ‘it.’ 

1 Here ‘such’ and ‘as I like’ are co-ordinate adjuncts of ‘behaviour’ understood. When 
an adjective clause beginning with ‘as’ follows ‘such’ it is always co-ordinate with it, that 
is, qualifies the same word, ‘As’ in this clause is the object of ‘ like.’ t 
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. have not from your eyes that gentleness and show of love [as} I was wont to 


have]. 5. In me thou see’st the twilight of 2 such day [as after sunset fadeth 
in the west]. 6. He knew him for the liar [that 3 he is]. 7. You are welcome 
to my help, such [as* it is]. 8. Unto bad causes swear ® such creatures [as 
men doubt]. 9. Those arts they have [as I could put into them]. 10. Bees 
like the same odours [as we do]. 11. Never shall we hear again such speech 
fas that was]. 12. He acts like a fool [as he is]. 13. We are such stuff 
[as7 dreams are made on]. 14. Iam not such a fool [as® to believe that]. 


That and As equivalent to 
a Relative Pronoun with a Preposition. 


105. That and as sometimes represent a relative pronoun preceded 
by a preposition. Thus :— : 


© Ile arrived on the day that (= on which) I left.’ 

‘He travelled by the same train as (= dy which) my uncle [did travel].’ 

‘This is the hour sat (= at which) Madame Silvia entreated me to 
call.’ 

‘ This is the time /Aa/ (= at which) the unjust man doth thrive.’ 

‘T could not answer in that course of honour as (= 7” whch) she had 
made the overture.’ 

‘Now thy image doth appear in the rare semblance that (= in which) 
I loved it first.’ 

‘Thou lovest me not with the full weight that (= with which) I love 
thee.’ 

In all such cases ‘as’ or ‘ that’ is an adverbial adjunct of the predicate of its 
own clause. 


Relative Adverbs equivalent to Relative Pronouns 
preceded by Prepositions. 


106. In such a sentence as ‘ There are times when I almost despair of 
success,’ ‘when’ is equivalent to ‘ at which, and introduces an adjective 
clause qualifying “times.’ 


——$—$—$__—_—- 


i ‘As’ is the object of ‘to have, ‘As... to have’ (= to have which) 1s an adverbial 
adjunct of ‘ was wont.’ 
2 The whole phrase ‘of such day as . - . west’ forms an attributive adjunct (3 ro c) of 


‘twilight.’ ‘As’ is the subject of ‘ fadeth.’ 

3 ‘That’ is the complement of the incomplete predicate ‘is.’ Compare the demonstrative 
form ‘he is such,’ or ‘ he is that.’ 

4 ‘As’ js constructed just like ‘that’ in the preceding sentence. Compare sentence Tr. 

5 ‘Swear’ is transitive, meaning * administer an oath to.’ ‘As’ is the object of ‘ doubt.’ 

6 ‘As’ is best taken asa relative pronoun, the complement of the incomplete predicate 
‘is.’ It is also possible to treat it as a relative adverb. 

7 Here ‘as’ is governed by the preposition ‘on.’ ‘As... on = on which. | 

8 In full ‘as I should be to believe that,’ where ‘as’ (=> which, see sentence 2) is the com- 
plement of the incomplete predicate ‘should be, and ‘to believe that’ is an adverbial 


adjunct af the predicate. 
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LTrramework. Adjuncts. 

Subject, ‘times ’ (Adj. clause) ‘when I almost 
despair of success’ (M). 
Predicate, ‘are’ Adv. Adj. ‘there.’ 
M. ‘ When I almost despair of success.’ 

Framework. Adjuncts. 
Subject, ee { I. ‘when.’1 
Predicate, ‘despair’ Adv, Adj, 2. ‘almost.’ 

| 3. ‘of success.’ 


Exercise 42. “ 


107. Analysz :—1. He showed me the house [where he was born]. 2. 
Not? a soidier discharged his farewell shot o’er the grave [where our hero we 
buried]. 3. Do you know the reason [why he left his situation] ? 4. Thy 
food shall be husks [wherein the acorn cradled]. 5. What sad talk 8 was that 
(talk) [wherewith my brother held you in the cloister]? 6. Peace be to this 
meeting [wherefore (= for the sake of which) we are come]. 7. The young 
and tender stalk ne’er bows [whereon we walk]. 


Adjective Phrases. 


1082. An Adjective C/ause is often replaced by an Adjective Phrase 
containing an infinitive mood instead of a finite verb. Thus :—‘He 
has not a pen wherewith to write’ ; ‘He had not (that) wherewithas 
1o buy a loaf, 

A still further modification is introduced by the omission of the relative, as 
in ‘ We found a shady place fo pitch our tent in.’ The preposition ‘in’ implies 


the pronoun ‘ which.’ Such phrases must be treated as attributive adjuncts 
of the noun that precedes them. 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSES IN WHICH THE RELATIVE IS OMITTED. 
1084. The Relative Pronoun is frequently omitted, but must be 
supplied in analysis, as :—* Pay me the money [w/zc/] you owe me.’ 
Exercise 43. 
Supply the omitted relatives, and then .analyse :-—1. I gave the boy the 


hasket [I was carrying in my hand 4]. 2. You are the man [I was looking 
for? ]. 3. I have a mind [presages® me such thrift). 4. There is a 


1 It is a gross mistake to set down words like when, where, why, &c., as mere conjunctions 
or connectives, and then dismiss them. They are as truly adverbs as then, there, therefore, 
&c. (Gram. 263, 264; Sh. Gr. 263, 264). 

2 * Nota’ = ‘not one.’ ‘Not’ modifies the adjective ‘ one’ or ‘a.’ 

3 The subject of the sentence is ‘talk’ understood, to which the adjective clause is 
attached. ‘What sad talk’ is the complement of the incomplete predicate ‘ was.’ Compare 
the answer : -‘ The talk wherewith your brother held me in the cloister was this sad talk.’ 

4° The omission of the relative is most common when it is the object of a verb or is 
governed by a preposition. 

® ‘That is, ‘for whom I was looking.’ 

6 Here the omitted relative is the subject of ‘ presages, 
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willow ! [grows aslant a brook], [that shows his hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream]. 5. Here is a fellow [calls me coward]. 6. Do you know the 
person [you received this letter from]? 7. That is the way [he? treats 
me for all my kindness]. 8. I have words to speak to thine ear [will make 
thee dumb]. 9. You have forgot the will [I told you of]. 10. I will 
show you the dagger [he was stabbed with]. II. There were four (persons) 
[died out of one house last week]. 12. I showed them some two or three 
tricks [have purchased them since a credit (= claim) to admiration 9}. 
13. I did not get the answer [I was looking for]. 14. For* aught 
[appears], he might have lived these twenty years. 15. That may be so for 
aught [I know]. 16. Tell me the reason [you® cannot come]. 17. 
Declare the cause [my5 father lost his head]. 18. Thy honourable metal 
may be wrought from that [it® is disposed]. 19. I will feed fat? the 
ancient grudge [I bear him]. 20. God keep all vows unbroke [are paid 
to thee]. 21. That [thou givest them] they gather. 22. We speak that 
[we do know]. 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSES QUALIFYING AN OMITTED ANTECEDENT. 


109. Insuch a sentence as ‘ Who steals my purse, steals trash,’ the 
clause ‘ who steals my purse’ relates to an antecedent ‘he,’ or ‘ the man,’ 
which is not expressed. In such cases the antecedent may be supplied, 
or the Adjective Clause may be regarded as used substantively, and 
termed a guasi-substantive (or substantival) clause” (Gram. 98, 559, 
560 ; SA. Gr. 96, 529, 530; Outl. 75, 393.) Thelatter is the simpler plan 
with clauses that begin with wat, or the compounds of ever, but a 
simple relative had better have the antecedent supplied. 

Subject, ‘he’ (understood). , 
Attrib, Adj. of Subj. (Adj, Cl.) ‘who steals my purse.’ 
or 


Subject, (Adj. Clause used substantively) ‘ who steals my purse.’ 


‘Thave what you want. 
Subject, ‘1’; Pred., ‘have 3 Object (Adj. Clause used substantively), 
‘ what you want ’ (A). 
A. * What you want’ (compare ‘you want that’), Subject, ‘you’ ; 
Predicate, ‘want’ ; Object, * what.’ 


Exercise 44. 


110. Analyse :—1. Who was the thane, lives yet. 2. Whom we raise, we 
will make fast. 3. Whom he strikes, his cruel tushes slay. 4. Let ii® be 


1 ‘Willow’ is qualified by two adjective clauses. The omission of the relative when it 
would be in the nominative case is now rare. -: ars 

2 Here what is omitted is a relative governed by a preposition—‘in which. 

3 ©To admiration’ is an adnominal adjunct (3 10, 7) of ‘ credit.’ ai 

4 That is, ‘as far as anything that appears is concerned.’ ‘For aught that appears 1s an 
adverbial adjunct of ‘might have lived.’ 

5 Supply ‘ for which.’ 

6 Supply ‘to which.’ 

7 ‘Fat’ objective complement of ‘ feed.’ eo ; . 

8 “It be who it is,’ is a complex object of ‘let’ ($ 68), in which it 1S the subject of. tal 
infinitive ‘be,’ and ‘who it is’ is the complement. Again in ‘who it Is, “it 1s the sub_ect, 
and ‘who’ the complement. (Covzfare ‘it is he.') 


- 
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who it is. 5. Whoever said that, told a falsehood. 6. There are? to whom 
my satire seems too bold. 7. Cam’st thou from where they made the stand ? 
8. Who can advise, may speak. 9g. I have seen? when, after execution, 
judgment hath repented o’er his doom (= sevdence). 10. See where $ he 
looks out of the window. 11. Who chooseth me shall gain what many men 
desire. 12. You tell me what I cannot believe. 13. I cannot depend on 
what*# he tells me. 14. Think upon what® hath chanced. 15. Have you 
found what § you were looking for? 16. What alarmed me was his reckless- 
ness.? 17. Answer me to what I ask you. 18. Make choice of whom, your 
wisest friends, ® you will (make choice of). 19. I will give this to whoever ® 
wants it. 20. I will help you in whatever way you choose. 21. That is 
where! the accident happened. 22. That is why!! lam angry. 23. That's 
how!2 he always treats me. 24. I knew when? seven justices could not take 
up a quarrel. 25. He has received only half!4 what he expected. 26 I do 
not believe half that!5 he says. 27. What!® seemed his head, the likeness of 
a kingly crown had on. 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSES USED SUBSTANTIVELY CONTRASTED WITH 
INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


111. Who, which, what, and the corresponding Adverbs when, 
where, why, how, &c., are both interrogative and relative. 

When they are used interrogatively at the beginning of a 
subordinate clause, the clause is a Substantive Clause, forming 
an Indirect Question. The verb that precedes such a clause is 
always one that implies the g7ving, getting, or possessing the know- 
ledge of some fact. . 

When they are used relatively at the beginning of a subordinate 


1 Supply ‘persons.’ 

* Better supply ‘the time’ or ‘times.’ 

3 It would be a mistake to treat this clause as an adverbial adjunct to ‘see’ ; it does not 
mark where the ‘seeing’ takes place, but that whichis the object of the ‘ seeing '—the place 
where, &c. 

4 Mind that ‘what’ is the object of ‘tells,’ it is not governed by ‘on.’ ‘On’ with the 
substantival clause ‘ what he tells me’ forms an adverbial adjunct (3 13, c) of ‘ depend.’ 

5 ‘What’ is the subject of ‘hath chanced.’ ‘Upon what hath chanced’ is an adverbial 
adjunct of ‘think.’ See the last note, and compare ‘ think upon this.’ 

6 ‘What for’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘ were looking.’ 

7 “Recklessness’ is the subject of the sentence, which is only an inversion of the more 
usual order, ‘ His recklessness was what alarmed me.’ 

8 ‘Of’ governs the entire clause that follows, with which it forms an attributive adjunct of 
‘choice.’ ‘Your wisest friends’ is-in apposition to ‘whom,’ which is governed by the ‘ of’ 
understood at the end of the clause. The construction of the clause is like that of ‘ You will 
make choice of these, your wisest friends.’ 

9 *To’ with the clause that follows it forms an adverbial adjunct of ‘give.’ Many people, 
under the delusion that ‘to’ governs the Aronoun, write ‘to whomsoever wants it,’ which is 
utterly bad. 

v Either supply ‘the place,’ or take ‘where . . . happened’ as itself the complement of 
1S. 

11 Either supply ‘ the reason,’ or take the clause as a quasi-substantive clause. 

12 It is difficult here to supply an antecedent. Consider the clause ‘how, &c.,’ as used sub- 
stantively. 

i3 Better supply ‘the time.’ Compare sentence 9. 

14 ‘Half’ is an adjective qualifying the quasi-substantive clause * what he expected.’ 

15 Either supply the demonstrative * that,’ or treat the sentence like the last. 

16 Mind that this substantival clause is the subject of * had.’ 
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clause, without an antecedent expressed, the clause is an Adjective 


Clause used substantively (§§ 109, 110). 

If we say ‘I asked what he said,’ we mean, ‘I asked for an answer to the 
question ‘‘What did he say ? »? Here what is used interrogatively. 

If we say, ‘I do not believe what he says,’ we mean, ‘ I do not believe the 
statement that he is making.’ There is no question implied, and ‘what’ is a 
relative pronoun. 


Examples. 
° Indirect Questions. | Adjective Clauses used Substantively. 
. Tell me what you want. 1. I have what he wants. 
. He asked me what I saw. | 2. Describe what you saw. 
I wish to know what you have | 3. Hold fast what you have in your 
in your hand. hand. 


. I will do what I like. 

_ See where he looks out of the 
window. 

. I will remember what you have 
just said. 


. Tell me what you would like. 
. Mind where you go. 
I will find out what he said. 
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Exercise 45. 


Arrange the following sentences in the two classes just indicated and then 
analyse them :--1. Repeat what you have just said. "2. Find out what is the 
matter. 3. Do what you can in this business. 4. Tell me what ails you. © 5. 
Tell me why you are so angry. 6. That is why Iam angry. 7. I do not 
know when they will arrive. 8. That is what he did. 9. This is where we 
live. :10. I half suspected what he was going todo. II. I will teach you 
what answer you must give, 12, You shall not gauge me by what we do 
to-night. 


Relative Clauses used continuatively. 


112. Compare these two sentences :— 

(1) ‘He showed me the letter which he had received.’ 
(2) ‘I gave him your letter, which he read.’ 

It is plain that in (1) the Adjective Clause is restricltve or definitive ; 
it is an essential part of the description of the ‘letter.’ In (2) the 
Adjective Clause, though attached z# form to * letter,’ is not definitive. 
The clause is confinuative in sense ; it is equivalent to ‘and he read it.’ 


Sometimes a relative clause is not adjectival even in form, there being no 
substantive to which it can be attached, thus: —‘ He lost his temper about it, 
which was a great pity.’ Tun the fact stated in the 
previous sentence, and is Ry Bad DP Gop et: Mt vQ clausés 
must be treated as caepempent sentences. is is sometimes the bestway even 
when there is a noun to wBich the relative refers. Biases, 2 bee face divine 
compassion visibly appea d; which uttering, thus Ne § hisather spake ” 
(Granr. 412). 

Cases of this kind will? be*fircther Aiscussedlunder the head of  . 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 


‘118. An Adverbial Clause is one which, taken as a whole, has the 
force of an Adverb, and accordingly may modify a verb, an 
adjective, or an adverb (Gram. 414—440, 563—570; Sh. Gr. 414— 
435, 534—5443 Outl. 326—313, 395-395). 


CN 
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1. Adverbial Clauses relating to Timo. 


€ 


114. These begin either with the Connective Adverbs, when, 
whenever, as, or with the Conjunctions after, before, while, 
since, ere, until or till, now (—now that). A connective adverb 
modifies the predicate of its own clause; a conjunction does not, — 
and is therefore dropped in the separate analysis of the subordinate 
clause. (Gram. 416; Sh. Gr. 416; Outl. 328.) 

In what follows brackets of this form (_) are used to enclose Adverbial 
Clauses, which may also be indicated by drawing a dotted line under- 
neath them (Gram. 5413; Sh. Gr. 514). 


aed 


Example. 


‘What signifies asking, (when there ts not a soul to give you an 
answer)?’ 


Framework. Adjuncts. 
Subject, ‘asking ’ 
1. “what ’ (sze § 13, 6). 
Priedicale, ‘ signifies ’ Adv. agi |3 (ddv. C/.) ‘when there is 
not... answer’ (A), 


A. ‘ When there ts not a soul to give you an answer. 
bd 


} i. > 
hyect ‘soul’ f : 
Subject, \ 2. ‘to give you an answer’ (§ 10, @). ; 


I. ‘when.’ 
Predicate, of 2. ‘there.’ 
SSG 


Exercise 46. 


115. Analyse :—1. (When? you durst do it), then you were a man. : 
2. (While? he is here) we shall have no peace. 3. (After® he left) we were 
quiet enough. 4. You may come (whenever you please). 5. I’ll charm the 
air to give a sound, (while* you perform your antic round). 6. He left the 
room (as I entered). 7. Treason works (ere traitors be espied). 8. (Now Syou 


1 This adverbial clause is co-ordinate with ‘ then.’ > 
2 * While’ is a conjunction. It is in no way connected with who, when, &e. (G 
3 After’ is a mere conjunction ; it does not modify ‘ left’ (Gras. 290). 
4 This adverbial clause modifies the infinitive ‘to give.” ‘To give a 
m ust be taken all together as a complex adverbial adjunct of ‘ will charm.’ 
5 Respecting the development of ‘now’ from an adverb into a conjunction, se 


It is not to be taken as modifying ‘have finished’ any more than in ‘ Now t) 
finished.’ ; 
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have finished yout Work) you may go. 9. (What time?! I aii afraid), I will 
trust in Thee. 10. It has not left off? raining (since we came here). 11. He 
arrived two 3 days (after I had left), 12. He remained two*days (after I had 
left). 13. He called on me one day, (after I had shut up the shop). 14. He 
was speaking as I entered. 15. All the way he prayed as he went. 


2. Adverbial Clauses relating to Place. 


116. These always begin with connective adverbs (Gram. 417 ; Sh. 
Gr. 417; Outl. 329). 


Exercise 47. 


* Analyse :—1. (Wherever he goes), he makes friends. 2. Here sit, (where 
___ hever serpent hisses). 3. You are transported by calamity thither (where 
more attends you). 4. Go (where glory waits thee). 5. I will sit (wherever 5 
I choose [to sit}). 6. Stand (where ® I bid you [to stand]). 


3. Adverbial Clauses relating to Manner, Degree, and 
Circumstance. 


117. These clauses begin with one of the relative adverbs as, how, 
and the, or the conjunction than (Gram. 418—420, 568; Sh. Gr. 419, 
420; Outl. 331). 
Examples. 


(1). ‘As you sow, 80 you will reap. 
Here the adverbial clause ‘ as you sow’ (in which the connective adverb 
‘as’ modifies ‘sow’) is an adverbial adjunct of ‘will reap,’ and is co- 
ordinate with ‘so.’ 
3 Omitting ‘so’ we get ‘ As you sow you will reap,’ or ‘ You will reap as 


you sow.’ 
ta (2) ‘She is as? good as she ts beautiful. 


Subject * she.’ 
— incontplete pred. ‘is.’ 
hehe seins ‘ good.’ 
Adverbial Adjuncts of I. ‘as’ (dernonstrative). 


Complement, 2. (Adv. C/.) * as she is beautiful’ (8). 


ee ee 


1 * What time’ is an adverbial phrase (3 13, 4) modifying ‘ am afraid.’ 

2 ‘Off’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘ left,’ which has ‘ raining’ as its object. 

3 In this sentence the adverbial clause is itself modified (or limited) by the adverbial phrase 
‘two days.’ 

4 tele ‘two days’ is a separate adverbial adjunct of ‘remained.’ Contrast this with tho 

ceding sentence. 

herever’ modifies ‘to si.’ understood. The infinitive phrase ‘wherever to sit’ 

sd like ‘to sit anywhere ') is the object of ‘ choose.’ 
ali “to stand’ understood (like ‘to sit there’). ‘ Where to stand’ is an 


ative adverbs ‘ as—as,’ the first is always a s/v7f/e, demonstrative adverb, the 
tive adverb. When ‘the—the’ are used, the first ‘the’ is usually relative, the 
ative. The clause introduced by the relative adverb is co-ordinate with tho 
dverb ‘as’ or ‘the.’ 


ry 
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B. ‘As? she ts beautiful.’ 
(Adverbial clause co-ordinate with ‘as.’) 
We, incomplete pred. ‘is.’ 
Predicate, No titear ‘ beautiful.’ 
Adv. Adj. of Complement. ‘as’ (relative). 


(3) ‘ The? more you ask for, the less you will get.’ 
Sulyject, ‘you’; Pred., ‘will get’; Object, ‘less’; limiting 3 adjuncts of 
Object (1) ‘the,’ (2) (Adv. clause) ‘the more you ask for’ (xX). 
x. ‘ The more you ask for.’ 
Subject, ‘you’; Pred., ‘ask’; Adv. Adj. of Pred., ‘ for the more.’ 
(4) ‘ The* longer I know him, the less I like him. 
Here ‘like’ is modified by the adverb ‘ less,’ which is itself modified by 


the co-ordinate adverbial adjuncts ‘ the,’ and ‘the longer I know him.’ 
‘The less (the longer I know him)’ is a complex adverbial adjunct of like.’ 


(5) ‘ How® far the substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow in 
underprizing tt, so far this shadow doth limp behind the substance.’ 


Framework. Adjuncts. 
Subject, ‘shadow’ * this.’ 
I. ‘behind the substance.’ 
2. ‘so far.’ 
‘ how far the substance of my praise doth 
wrong this shadow, &c.’ (7). 
Analysis of 2. 


Subject (with adjuncts), ‘the substance of my praise’; Pred., * doth 
wrong’; Object (with adjunct), ‘this shadow’; Adv, Adj. of Pred., 
(1) ‘how far’; (2) ‘in underprizing it.’ 


Predicate, ‘doth limp’ 


4 


(6) ‘ With how much more plausibility of reason it combats our 
veligion (A), with so much more caution it ought to be avoided. 

Here the clause ‘ with how much-. . . religion’ is co-ordinate with * so * 

which modifies ‘ much,’ consequently the whole expression ‘with how 


much. . . caution’ isa complex adverbial adjunct of ‘to be avoided,’ which 
is the object of * ought.’ 


Subject, ‘it 

Predicate, * ought.’ 

Object, “to be avoided.’ 

Limiting Adjunct of { ‘with how muchmore. . . with so much more 
Olject, 4 caution.’ 


Analysis of A. 


Subject, ‘it’; Predicate, ‘combats’ ; Object, ‘our religion’ ; Adv. Ady. 
of Pred., ‘ with how much more plausibility of reason.’ 


1 The construction ofthe words is the same as in ‘ she is so beautiful.’ 

2 Equivalent to ‘ How much more you ask for, so much less you will get.’ 

3 The object, being an adjective used substantively, is modified by adverbs, Which cannot 
well be termed a/tributive. 

4 Equivalent to ‘How much longer I know him, so much less I like him.’ 

5 The sentence means :—‘ This shadow (/.e., portrait) doth limp behind the substance 
(z.e., the face that it represents), as far as the substance of my praise (/:¢., the most sub- 
stantial praise that I can bestow) falls shart of the merits of the portrait,’ 


7 
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Exercise 47 a. 


Analyse :—1. (As the tree falls), so it will lie. 2. This boy is as idle (as 
his brother is industrious). 3. (How1a bright star shooteth from the sky), 
so glides he in the night from Venus’ eye. 4. So do (as thou hast said). 5. 
So help me God (as I dissemble not). 6. (The longer he lives), the wiser he 
grows. 7. (The harder he works), the less 2he seems toearn. 8. (The more 
pains I take) the worse I succeed. 9. (The sooner you go), the better it will 
be. 10. (The more? I see of him), the less$ I like him. 11. He hates work 
more (than* he loves money). 12. (As®a poet) he is beneath contempt. 
P3. (As I said before), the case is hopeless. 


Exercise 47 4. 


14. I will clear their senses dark (what 7 may suffice). 15. They therefore 
(as ® to right belonged) so were created. 16. They have kept the Scripture 
from us (what® they could). 17. (As I did stand my watch?® upon the hill), T 
looked towards Birnam. 18. His hand was restored like! (as the other). 
19. (As?2 help me God) it wol not be. 20. (By how much better than my 
word I am), by so much shall I falsify men’s hopes. 21. (By how}8 much they 
would diminish the present extent of the sea), by so much they would impair 
the fertility, and fountains, and rivers of the earth, 22. We hid (as}*# it were) 
our faces from him, 23. He wore a wide-awake, as!® it is called. 


118. ‘As’ is commonly used asa relative pronoun after ‘such,’ which 
is equivalent to ‘so like,’ that is to an adjective modified by ‘so.’ In 


De ee ee ee 


1 ‘How’ is here relative, not interrogative. 

2 See $ 117 (3). 

3 ‘More,’ modified by ‘the,’ is the object of “see. 
verbial adjunct of ‘like.’ 

4 ‘Vhis clause modifies the comparative ‘more.’ ‘Than’ must be treated as a conjunction. 
‘More than he loves money’ must be taken together as an adverbial adjunct of ‘hates.’ 
Clauses beginning with as and than will be further discussed under the head of ‘ E/iptical 
Sentences.’ 

5 In full, ‘as Ae zs a poet,’ 7.¢., ‘in so far as he isa poet. See further, § 147. 

6 {In Latin #¢ would be used here. 

7 That is: ‘to that extent which may suffice’; but there is no need to supply an ante- 
cedent, the quasi-substantive clause 1s itself used adverbially, just as a substantive might 
be (Gram. 371, 372): 

8 There is a little confusion in the construction of this sentence. ‘ As’ is a relative pronoun, 
the subject of ‘ belonged,’ but the clause is used adverbially, co-ordinate with ‘so.’ 

9 ‘What’ is here used adverbially (Gram. 372, ¢)—' to what extent they could do so.’ 

10 ‘My watch’ is an adverbial phrase (Gram. 372, ¢) equivalent to ‘on my watch,’ or, 
‘ during my watch.’ 

il ‘ Like’ is an adjective, the complement of ‘ was restored.’ {t is modified by the adverbial 
clause ‘as the other was.’ 

12 We now use ‘so,’ but ‘as’ better indicates the subordinate character of the clause. 

13 This clause is co-ordinate with 4y so #zch, and modifies ‘impair. 

14 This expression is not elliptical. The sense will be best arrived at through the use of the 
demonstrative ‘59,’ instead of the relative ‘as’ :—' We hid (so it would be,—7.e., ‘that would 
be a proper statement of the case, ‘ that is what it would really be’) our faces from him,’ 
The <ubstitution of ‘ az’ foe ‘so’ simply converts the independent parenthesis into a grammati- 
cally subordinate clause, thus constructed :—Sbzect, ‘it’ ; Predicate, ‘were’ , Adu. Ad), of 
Pred., ‘as.’ 

15 This adverbial clause must be attached to the predicate after the object has been joined 
to the verb, as would be done with ‘for so it is called.’ It simply expresses an explanation or 
justification of the predication which is made. The connection is very loose, as it is only the 
subordinate form of the independent sentence ‘<o it 1s called,’ 


‘Less,’ modified by ‘the,’ is an ad- 
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like manner the relative pronoun ‘as’ may be used as the correlative 
of ‘so much,’ ‘so many,’ or any other adjective modified by ‘so’ or 
‘as’ Thus in ‘He has drunk as much wine as is good for him,’ the 
relative ‘as’ which is the subject of ‘is good’ represents in reality ‘as 
much wine ’ or ‘how much wine,’ just as in ‘He is the kind and 
generous friend ¢hat he always was,’ the relative ‘that’ represents 
“which kind and generous friend.’ But the characteristic function of 
the ‘as’ is to answer to a preceding adverb ‘so’ or ‘as, and the 
clause which it introduces remains virtually an adverbial clause 
co-ordinate with the demonstrative, just as though we had had the 
relative adverb ‘as’ modifying an adjective in its own clause. If we 
say ‘The hailstone was as large as my fist [is large], the clause * as 
my fist 2s Zarge’ is co-ordinate with the demonstrative ‘as. If we say 
‘The hailstone was as large as would fill this pot,’ ‘as’ is a relative 
pronoun, the subject of ‘would fill? and representing ‘how large a 
hailstone, but the function of the clause is obviously the same as in 
the preceding sentence, that is, it defines the degree of largeness that 
is Meant. 


Exercise 47 c. 


24. I have given you as much money (as I can afford). 25. He lost twice as 
much money (as I did [lose]). 26. The terms of our estate may not endure 
hazard so near} us (as doth hourly grow out of his lunacies). 27. He is as 
clever a man (as I ever met). 28. That is as much (as I can expect). 29. 
He has not committed so many follies (as? he is charged with). 30. Horatio, 
thou art e’en as just a man (as® e’er my conversation coped withal). 31. IT will 
give you as much money (as is sufficient). 32. He has as many tricks (as# I 
ever heard of). 33. He is as wise a man (as ever lived). 34. He is as ugly a 
wan (as I ever saw). 


4 Adverbial Clauses expressing a Cause or Reason. 
119. Clauses of this kind begin with the conjunctions because, for, 
since, that, andas. (Gram. 421; SA. Gr. 421; Outl. 333.) 
© He came because 1 sent for him? 


Subject, ‘he’; Predicate, ‘came’; Adv. Adj, of Pred. (Adv. Clause), 
* because I sent for him” (M). 


M. ‘[Because 5] I sent for him.’ 
Subject, ‘1’; Predicate, ‘sent’; Adv, Adj. of Pred., * for him.’ 


1 ‘Near’ is here an adjective qualifying ‘hazard,’ and modified by the adverb ‘so,’ and 
the adverbial clause ‘as.doth . . . lunacies.’ 
2 ‘As’ is governed by ‘with,’ as ‘which’ would be in ‘ which he is charged with.’ 
3 As" is constructed as in the preceding example. 
: se is governed by ‘ of.’ Ringe? (= ‘of which’) modifies ‘ heard.’ 
e conjunction ‘ because’ has fulfilled its function in introducing the clause 
further relation to any particular word in the clause. : at SO 
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Exercise 48. 
120. Analyse :—1. (Because! Thou hast been my help), therefore in the 


shadow of Thy wings will I rejoice. 2. (When I am determined) I always listen 
to reason, (because then it can do no harm). 3. I will adopt this plan (since 
you recommend it). 4. (As he has been sufficiently punished already), I will 
let him off. 5. I can conscientiously recommend him to you, (for I know him 
well). 6. I know that (inasmuch 2 as you told me before). 7. I gave him the 
money, not (that $ I believed his story), but [I gave him the money] (because I 
pitied his distress). 8. The child was rebuked for crying because # he had hurt 
pimself. 9. It is cruel to be glad because © others are in trouble. 10. You 
will not mend matters by abusing yo friends because § they do not help you. 
11. I will try not to be sorry that * you are going away. 12. This he said not 


(that he cared for the poor), but [he said this] (because he was a thief). 


5. Adverbial Clauses expressing Purpose. 


121. Clauses of this kind usually pegin with that orlest. Formerly 
the connective adverb as was employed where we now use that. 

Since fhat has supplanted an adverb in these clauses, it should 
itself be treated as an adverb.® Lest is only a conjunction (Gram. 
291, 566, 2# the 30th edition). 


Examples. 


(1) ‘Moderate your expenses now at first, 
As you may keep the same proportion still” 
Subject (understood), ‘you’; Predicate, ‘moderate’; Object (zvith 
adjunct), ‘ your expenses’; Adv. Adj. of Pred., (1) ‘now,’ (2) ‘at first,’ 
(3) (Adv. Clause) ‘as you may keep the same proportion still ” (xX). 
Analysts of X. 
Subject, ‘you’; Pred., * may keep’; Object (with adj.), ‘ the same 
proportion Adv. Adj. of Pred., (1) * as,’ (2).‘ still,’ 
If chat be substituted for as in this sentence, it must be dealt with in the 
same manner. 


(2) “ Take heed lest sin surprise thee, 


Here the clause ‘lest sin surprise thee’ forms an adverbial adjunct to 
* take.’ 
‘[ Lest] sin surprise thee.’ 


Lest does not modify any word in the clause (see 10fe on § 119). 


ee a 


1 The adverbial clause is co-ordinate with the adverb therefore. 

2 Take ‘inasmuch as’ as a compound conjunction, like whereas, or the old ‘ when as.’ 

3 ‘That’ is here used in the sense of * because.’ Compare gvo and guod in Latin. 

4 The adverbial clause modifies the gerund ‘crying.’ Take ‘for crying because, &c.,’ all 
oe 4s an adverbial adjunct of ‘ was rebuked.’ 

The adverbial clause modifies the infinitive ‘to be glad,’ which is the real subject of the 
sentence. 

6 See note on sentence 8. 

7 *Not’ modifies ‘to be sorry’ only after the adverbial clause has been attached to it, 
otherwise the sentence would mean * Because you are going away, I will try not to be sorry.’ 
Take the whole phrase ‘not to be sorry that... away’ as an adverbial adjunct of ‘will try. 

8 Both ‘as’ and ‘that’ refer to the circumstances under which the predication in the 
adverbial clause is made, Each is the equivalent of the Latin connective adverb ‘ zt.’ 
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Exercise 49. 


122. Analys::—1. I bought the book that I might read it at my leisure. 
2. Take care that all be ready. 3. Take heed lest ye fall into temptation. 
4. Smooth not thy tongue, lest she some practice (7.¢., trickery) smell. 5. By 
reaching forward that} he might lay hold on2 the boat, he lost his balance. 
6. It is praiseworthy to work hard that? one may succeed. 7. You must 
consider * me for my services as I may make benefit of my place. 


6. Adverbial Clauses expressing Consequence. 


s € 

123. Clauses of this kind formerly began with the connective adverb 

as, or the compound form as that (compare when that, if that, &c.) ; 

now they usually begin with that, which must also be regarded as an 

adverb (= Lat. ut’). They are usually either co-ordinate with a 

preceding ‘so,’ or attached as adverbial adjuncts to ‘such.’ (Gram. 
422, 565 ; Sk. Gr. 422, 536). 


The connective ¢/az is sometimes omitted. 


Examples. 
(1) ‘ Zhts s9 amazed our men, as they forsook their commanders’ 
Suhject, ‘ this.’ 
Predicate, ‘amazed.’ 
Object, ‘our men.’ 
( 1: 50,. 


Adverbial Adj. of Pred., \ 2. (Adv. clause), ‘as they forsook their 
\ commanders’ (A). 
A. ‘ As they forsook their commanders.’ 


Subject, ‘they.’ 
Predicate, ‘forsook.’ 
Object, ‘ their commanders.’ 


Adverbial Adj. of Pred., ‘as.’ 
(2) He was so industrious that he won every prize. 


Subject, “26,” 
' incomplete pred. ‘ was.’ 
Predicate, f ; e ‘ sede cans : ’ 
\ complement, industrious. 


i, “air 
2. ‘that he won every prize’ (z). 
(2). * That he won every prize.’ 
(Adverbial clause modifying the complement, and co-ordinate with ‘ so.*) 
Seebject, ‘he’; Pred., ‘ won’ ; Object, ‘ every prize’; Adz. Ad). of Pred., 


‘that’ (Gram. 422, 565, in the 30¢h edition). 


Adverbial Ad). of complement, { 


1 The adverbial clause is attached to the gerund ‘reaching. The whole expression ‘ by 
reaching. .. boat’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘lost.’ : 

* Beware of the common mistake ‘to lay hold of” Yon may ‘take hold of” (‘ of? with 
the noun that it governs forming an attributive adjunct of ‘ hold’), but you ‘ lay hold ov.’ 

3 Here the adverbial clause modifies the infinitive ‘to work,’ which is the real subject of the 
sentence, 

4 That is vou must give me a°consideration (oy ‘requite me’ for my services, that I may 
make some profic out of my place.’ 
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(3) ‘ Fhe book is such rubbish that nobody can read it. 


Subject, ‘the book.’ 
; incomplete pred., ‘is.’ 
Predicate, { complement, ‘rubbish.’ 
Attrib. Adj. of complement, ‘such that nobody can read it’ (B). 


B. * That nobody can read tt.’ 
(Adverbial clause modifying ‘such.’) 


Subject, ‘nobody’ ; Pred., “can read’; Object, ‘it’ ; Adv. Ady. of Pred., 
*- har 


Exercise 50. 


124. Analyse :—1. He tripped against a stone, so that he fell heavily. 
>. The wind roared so that we could not hear one another 1 speak. 3. The poor 
man is so weak that he cannot walk. 4. We were pressed out of measure 
‘insomuch 2 that we despaired even of life.” 5. So I charmed their ears that, 
calf-like,? they my lowing followed. 6. He sent me a letter so disgusting 
that 4 it cannot be read. 7. I have so poor 5 an opinion of him, that I would 
not trust him with a shilling. 8. You are so altered (I® did not know you). 
9. He has such? bad health, (he is obliged to keep his room). 10. I have 
such shoes as my toes look through the over-leather. 11. This at more leisure 
I will so excuse, as you shall be well satisfied withal. 12. Throw such chances 
of vexation on his joy, as it may lose some colour. 13. Bleating herds attest 
their joy, that (= so that) hill and valley rings. 


7. Adverbial Clauses of Condition. 
A. HYPOTHETICAL CLAUSES. 


125. These begin with the conjunctions if,® an, So, a8, Or (if the 
hypothesis be of a negative kind) with unless, except, without, but. 


(Gram. 424—442 ; Sh. Gr. 424—434 ; Outl. 336—343-) 
In the separate analysis of the alverbial clause the conjunction is ef course 
omitted. 


1 © One another speak’ is a complex object involving an indirect predicate (368 ; Grawz. 397). 

2 Take ‘insomuch’ and the clause ‘ that we despaired, &c.,’ as co-ordinate adjuncts of ‘ were 
pressed.” ‘ Insomuch’ is only an expansion of ‘so.’ 

3 *Like’ here refers to the similarity of one action to another. It is therefore an adverb. 
(3 13.¢, note). 

4 Here the adverbial clause modifies ‘disgusting,’ which is an attributive adjunct of 
‘letter,’ and is co-ordinate with ‘so.’ 

5 ‘So poor that I... shilling’ must be taken together as an attributive adjunct of the noun 
‘ opinion.’ 

In this and the next sentence the connective adverb ‘that’ is omitted. 

7 It is a mistake to treat ‘such’ as an adverb modifying ‘bad.’ It is an adjective qualifying 
the compound ‘ bad-health ’ @ 36). 

8 After such verbs as ‘ask,’ ‘tell,’ &c., ‘if’ and ‘an’ sometimes have an interrogative force ; 
as im ‘ Ask if he is at home’ ; ‘ Now will I to the chink to spy an I cah hear my ‘Thisbe’s face.’ 
In such cases the clauses are to be treated as substantive clauses (¢ 79). 
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Examples. 


Subject. | Predicate. Object. Adv, Adj. of Pred. | 
- ss — - = ~ -- —_- } 
<r? | ¢will give’ | (Zndirect) ‘him’ | (Adv, Cl.) ‘if I catch him’ | 
(Direct) ‘what he de- | (B) 
serves ’ (A) | a 
| 


Analysis of A. 

Subject, “he’; Predicate, ‘deserves’; Object, ‘ what.’ 
Analysis of 8, 

Subject, ‘1’; Predicate, ‘catch’; Object, * him.’ 


(2) ‘Z doubt not but’ to die a fair death for? all this, if? 1 escape 
hanging for killing that rogue.’ 


Subject, # 4 

Predicate, ‘doubt’ 

Object (infinitive with f{ ‘to die a fair death for all this, (if I escape 
object and adv. adj.).  \. hanging for killing that rogue’ M.). 

Adv, Adj. of Pred., ‘ not.’ 


M. ‘{//] J escape hanging for killing that rogue.’ 
(An adverbial clause modifying the infinitive ‘ to die.’) 


Subject, ‘1’; Pred, ‘escape’; Object (with adj.), ‘ hanging for killing 
that rogue.’ 


(3) ‘An thou wert a lion, we would do so’ 
‘ An’ is a conjunction precisely equivalent to ‘if.’ 
(4) ‘ So zt please my lord, we will retire? 


Take the sentence ‘So, as thou liv’st in peace, die free frony strife.’ This 
means ‘ the condition of your dying free from strife is that you live in peace.’ 
‘So’ (= on this condition) is an adverb modifying ‘ die,’ and is explained by 
the clause ‘ as thou liv’st in peace,’ which is co-ordinate with it as an adverbial 
adjunct of ‘die.’ The ‘as’ of course modifies ‘ liv’st.’ 

Next we get ‘as’ replaced by ‘ that,’ as in ‘ So (that thy state might be no 
worse), I would {my skill were subject to thy curse}.’ 


Subject, <1’; Pred., ‘would’; Object (subst. clause), [that] my skill 
were subject to thy curse’; Adv. Adj. of Pred., (1) ‘so,’ (2) (Adverbial 
Clause) ‘that * thy state might be no worse.’ 


1 * But’ is here superfluous, It is used as though the verb expect or something equivalent 
had been used. 


2 *For all this’ = ‘in spite of all this,’ ‘in presence of all this as a possible obstacle’ 
(Gram. Ps t17:) 


3 Note that this clause expresses a condition of ‘dying a fair death.’ It has nothing to do 
with ‘doubt.’ 


4 As ‘that’ has replaced the connective adverb ‘as,’ it is best to treat it as being (like as) 
a connective adyerA. 
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Next the connective ‘as’ or ‘that’ was omitted ; its connective fore was 
absorbed by the ‘ so,’ which thus became a conjunction equivalent to ‘if,’ and 
so ensued such constructions as ‘ So it please my lord, we will retire,’ wh'ch 
is equivalent to ‘if it please, Xc.’ 

We get a modification of this construction by the use of the more obviously 
connective fornr ‘as’ for ‘so.’ Thus ‘As I were a shepherdess, I should be piped | 
and sung to; as [I were] a dairy wench I would dance at maypoles.’ 


(5) a. ‘7 will not come (unless you invite me). 
6. ‘(Except ye repent) ye shall all likewtse perish. 
c. ‘ He may not stay him (without the prince be willing), 
d, ‘It shall go hard (but? [ will better the instruction). 


In these sentences the adverbial clause modifies the predicate of the 
main clause. 


e. ‘He resolved to run auay (unless he were treated better), 


Here the adverbial clause modifies the infinitive ‘ to run away,’ which is 
an adverbial adjunct of ‘ resolved.’ 


Exercise 5l. , 


126. Analyse :—1. If you send your coat to the tailor, he will mend it. 2. 
I would willingly lend you the money, if I had it. 3. He resolved to return 
home if? he were not successful. 4. So that* you do not trouble me any 
more, I will help you this time. 5. I am content so® thou wilt have it so. 
6. So I lose not honour in seeking to augment it, I shall be counselled.® 7. To 
sell7 myself I can be well contented, so thou wilt buy. 8 So truth be in the 
field, we do injuriously by licensing § and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
9. An it be not four® by the day, I'll be hanged. to. [It is] not so, an it 
please your worship. 11. An I have not ballads made?° on you all and sung 
to filthy tunes let a cup of sack be my poison. 12. An thou dalliest, then I 
am thy foe. 13. Unless you leave the house, I will send for a policeman. 
14. (Except the Lord build the house), they labour in vain [that build it]. 15. 
You will never live to my age without you keep yourself in breath with 
exercise, and [without you keep yourself] in heart with joyfulness. 16. Death 
will seize her but (— unless) your comfort makes the rescue. 17. Ne’er may I 
look on day but she tells (= if'she does not tell) your highness simple truth. 


! The conversion of the preposition ‘ without’ into 2 conjunction is explained in the author's 
** English Grammar,” § 290. ; 

2 Pay particular attention to this use of ‘but’ as the equivalent of ‘without’ or ‘unless.’ It 
furnishes the key to some difficult constructions, See further on under ‘ Use of But.’ 

3 Here the hypothetical clause is attached to the infinitive ‘to return.’ It is therefore a 
limiting adjunct of an adverbial phrase. 

4 See 3 125 (4) for the mode of dealing with this sentence. 

5 Here, through the suppression of the connective ‘that, ‘so’ has become a conjunction 
(3 125 (4)). sa 

6 That is, ‘I shall follow the advice given me. 

7 ‘To sell myself’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘can be contented.’ 

8 * By licensing and prohibiting “had better be taken as an adverbial adjunct ($ 13, c) of 
‘to misdoubt,’ which is itself an adverbial adjunct of ‘do,’ meaning ‘in misdoubting’ or ‘ by 
misdoubting.’ 

9 ‘Four’ is the complement of the incomplete predicate ‘be,’ and ‘ by the day’ is an 
adverbial adjunct of ‘ be.’ ; 

10 Ballads made .....tunes’ is a complex object of ‘have, involving an implied predicate. 
(4 68). 
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18. If a throstie sings, he falls straight! a capering. 19. If chance will have 
me 2 king, why, 3 chance may crown me without my stir. 


B. CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 


127. These are only a particular class of Hypothetical clauses, in 
which what is supposed is conceded or allowed. The simplest sort 
begin with the conjunction* though or although, or one of the 
pronouns or pronominal adverbs compounded with ever, as whoever, 


however,® &c. - 


Examples. 


(1) ‘(Though tt thaws) tt ts stidl very cold, 
Here the concessive clause modifies the complex predicate ‘is very 
cold.’ 
(2) ‘(Whatever you say), you will never persuade nie. 
Adverbial Adjuncts of Predicate, (1) ‘Whatever you say’ (X), (2) 
“even: 
Analysis of X. 
Subject, ‘you’; Predicate, ‘say’; Object, ‘ whatever.’ 
‘ ( 3) 1 However clever you may be), you will fail (if you do not work 
warder). 


Ilere the prédicate ‘ will fail’ is modified by two adverbial clauses. 
‘ However clever you may be.’ 


Subject, ‘you.’ 
; te pred., ‘ - 
Preilicate, incomplete pred., “may be 
complement, clever. 
Adv, Adj. of Comblement, ‘ however.’ 


Exercise 52. 


128. Analyse :—1. You will see him, though I shall not [see him]. 2. Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished. 3. Whoever says so, 
it is not true. 4. Whatever you may think of me, I shall go on with the 
business. 5. However® hard I try, I never succeed. 6. Whatever’ the 
difficulties may be, I shall not give up the attempt. 7. Whencesoever ® the 
money comes, we are glad of it. 8. However rudely he behaves, people put 
up® with him. 9. The lady’s fortune must not go out of the family *°; 


1 ‘Straight’ and ‘a capering’ (7-¢., ‘on capering ’ 3 13, c) are adverbial adjuncts of ‘falls.’ 

2 That is, ‘have se to be king’ (complex object). 

3 ‘Why,’ is an interjection here. = 

4 The conjunction will of course be omitted in the separate analysis of the concessive clause. 

5 These enter into the construction of the clauses they introduce. 

6 ‘ However’ modifies ‘hard.’ Take ‘however hard’ together as an adverbial adjunct of 
Sttys: 

7 ‘Whatever’ is the complement of the ncomplete predicate ‘may be. Compare ‘ the 
difficulties are these. 

8 Compare ‘the money comes Hence.’ The adverbial clause modifies ‘are glad. 

9 This seems to be a metaphorical application of the idea of ‘ putting [oneself] up at an inn 
or lodging with somebody.’ 

10 This is, of course, an indepen lent sentence. 
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one may find comfort in the money, whatever one does [find] in the 

wie. 10. Whatever! may be the matter in hand, he can argue adroitly about 
it. 41. Notwithstanding? I warned him of the danger, he persisted in going 
on. 12. (Big as he is), I am not afraid of him. 13. (Cold # as it is), I shall 
go out. 


Omission of the Conjunction in Hypothetical and 
Concessive Clauses. 


129. A hypothesis or concession may be expressed without the use of 
a conjunction by using a verb in the subjunctive mood with 7s subject 
placed after it. Thus :—‘ Were it possible (= if ¢¢ were possible), 1 would 
come to you’; ‘ Be he (= though he be) ne’er so vile, this day shall gentle ® his 
condition.’ 


Kixercise 53. 


130. Analyse :-—1. Had I known this, I should have acted differently. 2. 
Were you my brother, I could not do it for you. 3. I would have finished the 
work, had it been possible. 4. Do7 [I] what I can [do], I cannot satisfy him. 
5. Say [you] what § you like [to say], you will never persuade me. 6. Come 
what come may, Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 7. Had’st 
thou the praises of thy king expressed, Thy praises had been (= would have 
been) satire at the best. 8. Had I but died an hour 2° before this chance, I had 
lived (= should have lived) a happy life. 9. Rich 11 as hes, he is not 
content. 10. Much!2as I pity him, I cannot excuse his conduct. 


a EE 5 ES, 


1 ‘Whatever’ is here the subject of ‘may be.’ Contrast the construction in ‘ Whatever 
matter in hand may be,’ where it is the complement of the predicate. 

2 If‘ that’ had been inserted, we should have had a substantive clause with the modified 
participle ‘notwithstanding’ qualifying it, the whole forming a nominative absolute (3 13, ¢), 
and modifying ‘persisted. But through the omission of ‘that,’ * notwithstanding’ may be 
taken to have assumed the functions of a conjunction. Anyhow, the whole expression ‘ not- 
withstanding .... danger’ forms an adverbial adjunct of ‘ persisted.’ - 

3 In full:—‘Though he is big ashe is big,’ where the adverbial clause ‘as he is big’ 
modifies the preceding adjective ‘big.’ The whole complex clause modifies ‘am afraid.’ 

4 In full:—‘ Though it is cold as it is cold.’ See the last note. 

5 This construction probably springs out of the use of a question implying a hypothesis, 
as when we say ‘Is any merry? (/.2., if any one is merry), let him sing psalms.’ Sometimes 
an imperative mood is used to imply a hypothesis, as :—‘ Eat opium, mingle arsenic with 
thy drink, Still thou may’st live, avoiding pen and ink’; ‘Use every man after his desert, 
and who shall escape whipping?’ 

6 That is, ‘Shall make his social condition that of a gentleman.’ 

7 That is, ‘though I do what I can do, I cannot satisfy him.’ The complex concessive 
clause is an adverbial adjunct of ‘can satisfy.’ 

8 ‘What’ is the object of ‘to say,’ which is itself the object of ‘Ike.’ Take ‘to say what’ 
(compare ‘to say this’) as the object of ‘like.’ The entire complex clause ‘say what you 
like’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘ will persuade.’ 

9 The quasi-substantive clause ‘what come may’ (= ‘what may come’) is the subject of 
‘come.’ The entire complex clause ‘come. . may’ modifies the predicate * runs.’ 

10 ‘An hour’ is an adverbial phrase that modifies the adverbial phrase ‘before this chance ;' 
it is not a separate adjunct of ‘had died.’ ai 

11 That is,‘ though he is rich as he is rich,’ a complex adverbial clause modifying ‘is content, 
© As he is rich’ is a subordinate adverbial clause modifying ‘ rich.’ 


12 The clause ‘though I pity him much, as I pity him’ modifies ‘can excuse,’ ‘ As J pity 
him’ modifies ‘much.’ 
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COMPLEX SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


131. A subordinate clause may itself be complex, that is, it may 
contain within itself one or more clauses which are subordinate to it, 
just as it is itself subordinate to the complete sentence (Gram. 541, 
572—575 3 SA. Gr. 513, 541). 

Thus in ‘ He told me that he had forgotten how long ago this happened,’ the 
substantive clause ‘that he had forgotten, &c.,’ contains within it the subst. 
clause ‘how long... . happened.’ 

In ‘Show me the book that you were reading when I entered the room, 
the adjective clause ‘ that you were reading . .. . room’ contains within it the 
adverbial clause ‘ when I entered the room.’ 


132. In dealing with such sentences as the above 


(1) Analyse the complete sentence, treating the complex subordinate 
clause as one whole. 

(2) Analyse the complex subordinate clause, treating the contained 
clause as one whole. 

(3) Analyse the contained clause. 

Proceed on the same principles if this last should itself be complex, and 
so on. 


133. The mutual relation of the clauses to each other and to the 
whole may be indicated by the use of brackets of different sorts. 
In this work { } are used to enclose substantive clauses ; [ ] are used 
to enclose adjective clauses; ( ) are used to enclose adverbial 
clauses. Of course every clause before which the first of a pair of 
brackets is placed, goes on till we come to the corresponding* reversed 
bracket. 


Another mode (adopted in the author’s English Grammars) is to 
draw lines under the clauses, letting each line run under /¢he whole of 
the clause that it indicates, and drawing the line that marks a comfained 
clause underneath that which marks the cov¢azning clause ; a thick line 
being used to mark a substantive clause, a thin line to mark an 
adjective clause, and a dotted line to mark an adverbial clause. 


Examples. 


(1) ‘He told me {that he had forgotten show long ago this 
happened. B}A$ 


or 


‘ He told me that he had forgotten how long ago this happened, 


Subject, ‘he’; Pred., ‘told’; Zndirect Obj., ‘me’; Direct Obj. (Sudst. 
clause), ‘ that he had forgotten how long ago this happened’ (A). 


1 If there is any difficulty in seeing how the brackets are to be paired, proceed thus. The 
brackets between which mo other bracket occurs constitute a pair, enclosing the clause of the 
highest degree of subordination. Strike these brackets out, and look for the brackets between 
which no other bracket now occurs. These enclose the clause of the next degree of sub- 
ordination, Proceed in the same way till the last pair of brackets is reached, 
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Analysis of A. 


Subject, “he’; Pred., ‘had torgotten ’; Ol7. (subst. clause), ‘how long 
ago this happened © (8). 


Analysis of B. 


Subject, ‘ this’; Pred., ‘happened’; Adv. Adz. of Pred., ‘how long 
ago,’ 


%2) ‘I hear \e that he has declined the post (Q whith was offered 
him, QP} 
or 


‘7 hear that he has declined the post which was offered him. 


The entire clause ‘that he hasdeclined . . . him’ is a substantive clause, 
the object of ‘hear’; the contained clause ‘ which . . . him’ is an adjective 
clause qualifying ‘ post.’ 


(3) ‘ The time has been [Athat,} (Bwhen thebrains were out B), the man 
would die.’ A} 


or 
‘ Tne time has been that, when the brains were out, the man would 


die.’ 


Here the adjective? clause ‘that when the brains...... die,’ which 
qualifies ‘ time,’ contains within it the adverbial clause ‘when the brains 
were out,’ which modifies ‘would die.’ ‘That’ (= at which) is an 
adverbial adjunct of ‘ would die.’ 


(4) ‘ The right valiant Banquo walked too tate, [A{B whovt...... you 
may say (if tt pleases you C)...... Fieance killed. BA] 


Or 


‘The vight valiant Banquo walked too late, whom | you may say, 
if it pleases you | Fleance killed. 


1* That’ = ‘at which’ See }105. 
£ It is also possible to take the sentence as meaning © It used to be the case that, &e.’ If 
it be taken thus, the subordinate clause Will be a substantive clause in apposition to ‘case, or 


to ‘time,’ if the words be left unaltered. : ah 
% The continuity of the substantive clause is broken owing to the fact that itis a subordinate 


member of the adjective clause while nevertheless the relative must Come at the beginning ot 
it. 
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The entire adjective clause ‘whom you may... . killed, which qualities 
‘ Banquo,’ contains within it the substantive clause ‘whom Fleance killed ’ 
(parallel in construction to ‘that Fleance killed him’), which is the object of 
* may say,’ and the adverbial clause ‘if you please,’ which modifies ‘ may say. 


Subject, ‘ Banquo’ 
‘the’ 


Attrib. Adj. of 2. ‘right valiant’ es; 
Subject, 3. (adj. clause) ‘whom you may say, if it 
pleases you, Fleance killed’ (A) * 
Predicate, ‘walked’ 
Adv, Adj. of Pred., ‘ too late’ 
Analysis of A. 
Subject, ‘you’ 
Predicate (complex), ‘may say’ 
Object, (seebstantive clause) ‘whom Fleance killed’ (B) 


Adv, Adj. of Pred., (adv. clause) ‘if it pleases you’ (C) 
The analysis of B and C is obvious. 


(5) {Pp ‘Now——methinks——you teach me \Q how a beggar should be 
answered.’ Q\P} 


or 


‘Now——methinks——you teach me how a beggar should be 


answered. 


The whole clause ‘ [that] now you teach me how a beggar should be answered’ 
is the subject of ‘thinks’ (see § 78), the continuity of it being broken by the 
intrusion of the latter. 


Subject { (subst. clause) ‘now you teach me how a 
yo beggar should be answered’ (P) 

Predicate, ‘thinks’ 

Indirect Object, “me,” 


Analysis of P. 
- Subject, ‘you ’ 
Predicate, ‘teach’ 
Primary Object, ‘me’ 


Secondary Object, (subst. ¢/.) ‘how a beggar should be answered ’ (Q) 
Adv, Adj. of Pred., ‘now’ 


Analysis of Q. 


oo i ‘a beggar ; Pred., ‘should be answered’; Adv, Ady. of Pred., 
ow.’ 
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(6) ‘Z was grieved (A when I heard (B how he had obtained the 
character (C which he bore among his neighbours’ C|B}A). 


or 
‘T was grieved when I heard how he had obtained the character 


which he bore among his neighbours. | 


SSE 


Here the predicate ‘was grieved’ is modified by the complex adverbial 
cdause ‘when I heard how... . neighbours,’ in which the predicate * heard’ 
has for object the substantive clause * how he had obtained .. . . neighbours,’ 
in which again the object ‘character ’ is qualified by the adjective clause ‘which 
he bore among his neighbours.’ The last clause therefore is a part of the 
second, which in its turn is, with all its contents, a part of the first. 

In the case of the complex clauses, the distinguishing letter is placed both 
just after the first of the containing brackets and just before the second. 


Exercise 54. 


134, Anayse :—1. I hear {that he has declined the post [which was offered 
him]}. 2. He promised {that he would pay me (when he had money enough);. 
3. I believe {that I told him {whither I was going}}. 4. He fears {that th> 
opportunity [which ? he has let slip] will never return}. 5. I'll see tif? I can 
get my husband’s ring [which I did make him swear to keep for ever]}. 6. 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed the air is delicate, z.¢., I 
have observed {that (where * they most breed and haunt) the air is delicate}. 
7. I thought {I saw something [she ® wanted to conceal]'. 8. Show me the 
book [that you were reading (when I entered the room)]. 9. The author 
[who wrote the book [that you are reading]}] will dine here to-day. 10, He 
is a man [who cares not {how much he spends}]. 11. We found a path 
[{which ®——we believed ——would lead us to our deSstinationj]. 12. I 
shall be angry (if you spoil the book [which I have given you]). 13. I will 
send you out of the room (if you make a noise (while Iam speaking)). 14. I 
would 7 not lend him my umbrella (because I thought {that he would lose it}). 
15. Don’t let us make imaginary evils (when we know {we have so many real 
ones to encounter!), 16, These ¢hzigs indeed seem, (for they are actions [that 
a man might play]). 17. (Had I but bestowed half the pains in learning a 


SS 


1 The construction of this is precisely parallel to that of * he has let it slip,’ where ‘it slip’ 
is the complex object of ‘let.’ * Which slip’ must be treated in the same way. If it be 
preferred to treat ‘slip’ as the complement of ‘let’ (see § 70), of course ‘which’ is the cbject 
of the complex predicate. 

2 ‘ff’ is here used as an indirect interrogative. 

3 © Which’ is the object of ‘to keep.’ ‘ Him swear to keep which for ever ‘ forms a complex 
object of ‘ make’ (§ 63). 

4 This clause need not be split into two. ‘Breed’ and ‘ haunt’ may be taken together as 
forming a compound predicate ($ 140), 

5 Supply the omitted relative. 

6 This adjective clause is constructed like ‘we believed that i# would lead us to our 
destination.’ Its continuity is broken through the necessity of pune ‘which’ as the 
connective word before ‘ we believed,’ which has for object the substantive clause * which 
would leid us to our destination.’ 

7 *Woald’ here denotes volition, so that ‘would lend’ must be taken as a comulex 
predicate, and not as a mere tense 0 ‘lend, (Sce ¢ 59). 
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trade [that I have bestowed in learning to be a scoundrel]), I might + have peen 
a rich man at this day. 18. I was vexed (when I learnt {how he had abused 
the confidence [which I placed in him]}). 19. We found {that the enemy had 
abandoned their camp as soon (as they learnt {that we were approaching})}. 
20. It turned so cold (that we wanted the overcoats [which we left behind us 
(when we started)]). 21. I know {that he would never have found his way (if 
he had not carefully followed the directions [which we gave him]})}. 22. I do 
not wish {A that he should know {B that I have lost the book [c which he gave 
me (when he saw me last D)C]B}A}. 23. This is the priest all shaven and 
shorn [A that married the man all tattered and torn, [Bthat kissed the maiden 
all forlorn, [c that milked the cow with the crumpled horn [Dthat tossed the 
dog [€ that worried the cat [F that killed the rat [G that ate the malt [H that lay 
in the house [that Jack builtr]}H]G]FJE]D]cj BJA}. 


Exercise 55. 


135. Analyse :—1. Nor failed they to express how much they praised that 
for the general safety he despised his own. 2. I should like to know how your 
friend found out where I live. 3. Who told you that I built the house in which 
we are living? 4. I have only done what? I told youI woulddo. 5. I have 
secret reasons which I forbear to mention, because you are not able to answer 
those of which I make no secret. 6. He soon bolted when he heard that I 
was coming. 7. He seldom drinks wine, because he finds that it disagrees 
with him. 8, I know that he would never have spread such a report if he had 
not believed what your brother told him. 9. It was so hot in the valley, that 
we could not endure the garments which we had found too thin when we were 
higher up among the mists. 10. I will give you no more money till I see how 
you use what you have. 11, He asked me what? I thought was the cause of 
the accident. 12. He asked when* it was likely that the matter would be 
settled. 13. I should like to know how® you think the matter should be 
managed. 14. Tell me when® you expect your friends will arrive. 15. 
In that 100m, sit? where you will, there’s draught enough to turn a mill. 


1 Here again ‘might’ retains its notional force, so that ‘might have been’ is a complex 
redicate, . 

Fi * Compare ‘f told you that I would do ¢hat.’ The relative ‘what’ is constructed exactly 

like the demonstrative ‘that,’ it is the object of ‘would do.’ ‘I would do what’ is a sub- 

stantive clause, the object of ‘told,’ and the whole complex clause ‘ what I told you I would 
do’ is an adjective clause used substantively as the object of ‘ have done ' (8 109). 

3 “What I thought... . accident’ is a complex substantive clause (i 75, 79), the object of 
‘asked.’ The construction of it will be seen by putting the demonstrative ‘this’ for the 
interrogative ‘ what.’—-* I thought [that] ¢/#7s was the cause of the accident.’ 

4 “When it was. ... be settled’ is a complex substantive clause (3 79), the object of ‘ asked.’ 
The construction of it is the same as that of ‘It is likely that the matter will be settled thew.’ 
‘When’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘would be settled,’ and ‘ when the matter would be settled’ 
is a substantive clause, the subject of ‘ was likely,’ and represented provisionally by ‘it.’ 

> * How you think... , managed’ is a complex substantive clause, the object of ‘to know,’ 
and ‘how the matter should be managed’ is a substantive clause, the object of ‘think.’ 
{Compare ‘ you think [that] the matter should be managed thus.’) * How’ modifies ‘ should 
be managed.’ 

6 Compare the last sentence and the note that explains it. 

* That is, ‘though you sit where you will (o7 choose to) sit.’ Compare 4and 5 in Exerci_e 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


137. A Compound Sentence is one which consists of co-ordinate 
clauses ; that is, of two or more complete sentences (whether simple 
or complex) joined together by co-ordinative conjunctions, as ‘ We 
piped and the children danced’; ‘You may try as hard as you like, 
but you will not succeed’; ‘Do as I bid you, ov you shall not stay 
here’; ‘ £zther you are mistaken, oy [ have been deceived.’ 


Ordinary sentences of this kind require no special discussion. All that 
has to be done is to analyse the co-ordinate portions separately, leaving 
out the conjunction by which they are joined, but taking care to put sof 
when nezther or nor is omitted. (Gram. 443, 576; Sh. Gr. 436, 545; 
Outl. 345, 402.) 


138. Sentences are often intended to be looked at as parts of one 
compound idea, without having any grammatical link of connection. 
Thus :—‘ The way was long, the wind was cold, the minstrel was infirm 
and old.’ In analysis they may be treated as independent sentences. 

It sometimes happens that of two sentences coupled by dz, only the 
second is expressed. Thus :—‘ But how did you get out of the 
difficulty?’ Inasmuch as the analysis of the one member of the com- 
pound sentence in no way affects that of the other, it is not worth 
while attempting to supply what is omitted. 

139. There is an important class of compound sentences, in which 
the connection is effected by means of a relative pronoun or relative 
adverb. Thus :—‘I the matter will re-word, which madness would 
gambol from.’ Here the clause beginning with whzch is not adjective, 
there being no substantive to which it can be attached. ‘ Which’ is 
simply equivalent to ‘ but this,’ and relates to the general sense of the 
preceding sentence. The entire sentence must be split into two 
co-ordinate members, each complete in itself. (Gram. 412, 577; Sh. 
Gr., 412, 546; Outil. 325.) 


Exercise 56. 


140. Analyse :—1. By this time we had traversed half the distance, when! 
a loud clap of thunder warned us to quicken our steps. 2. Honourable ladies 
sought my love, which? I denying, they fell sick and died. 3. We travelled 
together to Paris where we parted company. 4. He deceived, and, what 8 was 
still worse, robbed his employer. 5. Being shown into a grand apartment, I 
delivered my letter, which* he read. 6. The king’s two sons are fled, which 


—_—_:.:.— ee ein 


1 ‘When’ is here equivalent to ‘ and then.’ 


2 Equivalent to ‘and on my denying it, they fell sick and died.’ ‘Which I denying’ is a 
nominative absolute, forming an adverbial adjunct to ‘fell’ and ‘died.’ ‘Which’ is the 
object of ‘denying.’ 

3 Treat this as made up of three sentences. A. ‘He deceived his employer.’ 3, ‘He 
robbed his employer.’ c. ‘ And this was still worse.’ 

4 This clause does not at all describe the letter ; it simply means ‘and he read it.’ 
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puts upon them suspicion of the deed. 7. This modest stone, what + few vain 
marbles can, may truly say ‘* Here 2 lies an honest man.” 8. I see thee still, 
and [I see] on? thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, which* was not so 
before. 9. It was thought necessary that their appearance should equal the 
greatness of their expectations, which could not be done without expense. 10. 
Nevertheless; whereto 5 we have already attained, let us all speak the same 
thing. 21. This is now our doom, which if we can sustain and bear, our 
supreme foe in time may much remit his anger (see Gram. 579, Sh. Gram. 548). 
12. I have spoke thus much to mitigate the justice of thy plea, which if thou 
follow (= but if thou follow it) this strict court of Venice must needs give 
segtence ’gainst the merchant there. 13. A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
which being suffered (om. absolute) rivers cannot quench it. 14. As I told 
you before, I have not the least idea who did it. 15. The project, as I have 
since heard, has been abandoned. 


CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 


141. The most important kind of Compound Sentences are those 
which are abbreviated or contracted (as it is sometimes termed). 

When co-ordinate sentences or clauses contain something which 
is common to both (or all), this common portion is often expressed 
only in one of them, and is supplied in thought where it is not 
expressed. (Gram. 449, 582; Sh. Gr. 439, 552 5 Outl. 347, 404.) 


In analysis the omitted words must be supplied. 
| Examples. 


(1) ‘His help mitigated, but did not remove my distress.” Int 
full :-— 


‘His help mitigated [my distress], but [his help] did not remove my 
distress.’ 
(Object and subject expressed only once.) 


(2) ‘As the years went on, scandals increased ® and multiplied.’ In 
full :— 
‘ As the years went on, scandals increased and [as the years went on 
scandals] multiplied.’ 
(Subject and adverbial clause exptessed only once. ) 


1 This is made up of the two sentences :—a. ‘This modest stone may truly say ‘‘ Here, 
&c.”’ p. ‘And few vain marbles can say this.’ 

2 Mind that a quotation is not a substantive clause (3 6 /). 

3 ‘On thy blade and dudgeon’ is an adjunct of ‘gouts.’ 

4 Make this a separate sentence, treating ‘ which’ as if it were ‘ this.’ 

5 Preat this as made up of a. ‘ Nevertheless let us all speak the same thing.’ B. ‘And to 
this (whereto) we have already attained.’ 

6 Two subjects or two objects may be joined by ‘and’ to form a compound subject, or a 
conepound object, because a single predication may be made of two or more things taken 
together (as ‘ Blue and yellow make green, ‘Brandy and water were mixed together ’), and 
a single act may be done to two or more objects together (as ‘ He mixed wine and water in 
the glass’). In these cases there is not the slightest occasion to make a separate sentence for 
each subject or object (Gram. 451). But the conjunction ‘or’ implies an adternative, not 
that two things are taken together. Hence when it unites two subordinate parts of a 
sentence, the whole sentence must be repeated with each alternative, 
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(3) ‘What praise could they receive, what pleasure I from such 
obedience paid?’ In full :— 


‘What praise could they receive [from such obedience paid], what 
pleasure [could] I [receive] from such obedience paid ?’ 


(4) ‘Nor this a good nor that a bad we call.’ In full :— 
‘We call not this a good, we call not that a bad.’ 


Compound Predicate. 
c 

142. A finite verbusually involves a distinct predication and should 
have a sentence or clause to itself. Sometimes, however, two verbs 
express only parts of one compound idea. Thus ‘The flies duzzed 
and swarmed round the meat’; ‘It is best that we shake hands and 
part. In this last we do not even get the proper sense if we make 
a separate clause for each verb; it is the ‘shaking hands’ and 
‘parting’ taken together, that ‘ is best.’ 

In like manner the complement of a predicate is often compound, 
and must be taken as ome whole. Thus ‘How can you hear such 
calumnies and be silent’; ‘You cannot eat your cake and have it too. 
The sense intended is destroyed if these are cut into two independent 
sentences. 


Exercise 57 a. 


143. After studying the following examples, copy them out in their contracted 
form; then supply the omitted parts in full, and analyse them :—1. Whether 
did this man sin [that he was born blind] or [did] his parents [sin] that } he was 
born blind? 2. Unless you alter your cunduct you will offend your friends, and 
[unless you alter your conduct you will] bring disgrace upon yourself. 3. I 
may forgive [his ingratitude to me] but I can never forget his ingratitude to me. 
4. What’s Hecuba to him, or [what is] he to Hecuba? 5. Swords [brandished 
by man that’s of a woman born] I smile at, weapons [I] laugh to scorn, 
brandished by man that’s of a woman born, 6. He grows worse and [he grows] 
worse. 7. Two principles in human nature reign; self-love [reigns in human 
nature] to urge, and reason [reigns in human nature] to restrain. 8. Our 
greatness will appear then most conspicuous when ? great things of small [things 
we can create, when] useful [things] of hurtful [things we can create, when] 
prosperous [things] of adverse [things] we can create. 9. Bad imen boast their 
specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, or [which$] close ambition 
varnished o’er with zeal[excites]. 10. Nor *steel[can touch him further], nor # 
poison [can touch him further], [nor *] malice domestic [can touch him further], 
[nor 4] foreign levy [can touch him further], nothing can touch him further. 


1 That is, ‘so that he was born blind,’ an adverbial clause modifying ‘ did sin.’ 

2 Here the adverbial clause that modifies ‘ will appear’ is compound and contracted. 

3 Here the adjective clause is compound and contracted. The two clauses which it 
consists of are co-ordinate adjuncts of ‘deeds.’ The ‘or’ has here not an alternative, but a 
distributive force as regards ‘ deeds.’ 

4 In each case put ‘not’ for ‘nor’ in the analysis. 
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Exercise 57 0. 


144. 11. Wiles let them contrive who need [wiles], or? [wiles let them 
contrive] when they need [wiles], [let them] not [contrive wiles] now. 12. 
See the sole bliss Heaven? could on all bestow, which 8 who* but feels can 
taste, [which 5 who] but thinks, can know. 13. My day or night myself I 
make, whene’er I sleep or play (z.e. my day I myself make whene’er I play, 
my night I myself make whene’er I sleep). 14. Whatever® else shall hap 
to-night, give it an understanding, but [but whatever else shall hap to-night 
give it] no tongue. 15. I am not afraid of you nor them neither? (a, I am not 
afraid of you: %. Lam not afraid of them neither7), 16. God shall help her, 
and that ® right early. 17. I give them with this ring, which ® when you part 
from, lose, or give away, let it presage the ruin of your love. 18. [have heard 
others praise them, and that (= praise them) highly. 19. He does confess he 
feels himself distracted ; but from what cause [he feels himself distracted] he 
will by no means speak, 


ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 
A. ELLIPTICAL PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


145. Parts of sentences are often omitted, when the mind easily 
supplies what is wanted to make the grammatical structure complete. 
Thus: ‘He to England shall [go] along with you’; ‘ Now [/et us go] 
to my mother’; ‘ Therefore [say] no more, but [/ef us come} to the 
matter’ ; ‘ What [does i¢ matter] if he did say so ?? “Oh! [J wesh] that 
it were morning’; ‘By Heaven, [/ swear] Vl make a ghost of him 
that lets me’; ‘What [shal/ we do] if he refuse ?? ‘On my honour [/ 
declare| 1 never said so’; ‘By the pricking of my thumbs [/ snow 


that] something wicked this way comes.’ 


Elliptical sentences must not be confounded with e/acu/ations, which are 
used simply to suggest ideas, without any intention of making a com- 
plete predication. Thus: ‘Lewis marry Blanche! O boy, then where 
art thou?’ ‘Speak of Mortimer ! Zounds, I will speak of him’; ‘How! 


not know the friend that served you !’ 
ee aan” 
1 There is no proper alternative between the Zersons who need wiles, and the ¢7ze when 
they need them. 
2° Supply the omitted relative of this adjective clause. 
3 *Which’ is the object of ‘taste,’ * feels’ being used intransitively. 
4 Either supply ‘he’ as an antecedent to “who,’ or take the clause as a substantival 


adjective clause, the subject of ‘can taste.’ ee 5 ‘ 
5 © Which’ is here the object of ‘know,’ ‘ thinks’ being intransitive. ‘But’ of course here 


means ‘only,’ or ‘merely., 
6 ‘Whatever—night’ is an adjective clause, qualifying ‘it,’ the indirect object of ‘give.’ 
7 The repetition of the negative is intended to strengthen it. Itisa survival of the old 
and common practice. It is quite a mistake to suppose that ‘either’ would be more correct, 
8 ‘That’ represents the sentence ‘God shall help her,’ which must be substituted for it in 


the analysis. 
9 *Which’ continuative. ‘Ad when you part fro 


main clause ‘let it presage,’ &c,, with each of these a 


m, lose, or give away this.’ Repeat the 
Iternative adverbial clauses, 
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B. ELLIPTICAL SUBORDINATE CLAUScsS. 
(I.. CLAUSES! BEGINNING WITH ‘AS.’ 


146. In clauses of this kind something is often omitted when it is 
common to both clauses, or when it is easily suggested by what is 
expressed in the principal clause. Thus instead of saying * He is as 
generous as his brother is generous,’ we should usually say ‘He is as 
generous as his brother.’ What is left out, however, must be supplied 


before the sentence is analysed. ‘ 


147. No special directions can be given for this. The generai sense and 
purport of the clause must be considered, and so much supplied as will make 
the comparison complete. In doing this it will often be found a good plan to 
substitute for the relative adverb ‘as’ the relative adverb ‘ how,’ putting the 
clause with ‘how’ first, and using ‘so’ instead of the demonstrative ‘ as.’ 
Thus in the above sentence we should get ‘ How generous his brother zs, so 
‘enerous he is not.’ Similarly for ‘ He cannot run so fast as his brother,’ put 

How fast his brother ca un, so fast he cannot run.’ This will indicate that 
the complete sentence must be ‘ Ile cannot run so fast as his brother [can run 
fast].’ It will be found that the relative ‘as’ modifies the same word as the 
relative ‘ how.’ 


Exercise 58. 


148. Supply what ts omitted in the following sentences, and then analyse 
them :—1. He is not so industrious as his brother. 2. Your father was as 
kind as ever. 3. Come as soon as you can. 4. His horse was as lean as a 
take. 5. He is as rich as Croesus. 6. The children were just as noisy as 
before. 7. That is as much as to say he is a thief. 8. I ran as fast as I 
could. g. I will not call it by so harsh a name as madness. 10. He was as 
mad as a hatter about her. 11. He is not so fond of work as of play. 
12. Like? as a sun, so% shines she in the East. 


Exercise 59. 


149. Carefully study the way in which the following sentences are completed 
by the words within brackets *; then write then out in their elliptical form, 
supply the parts omitted, and analyse them :—1. Spain rose as one man [would 
rise] against the stranger. 2. He is regarded as the saviour of his country 
[would be regarded]. 3. I will do what you want so far as® [it] depends 
[far] on me. 4. He was as busy as® [it was] possible [to be busy]. 5. I will 
set this foot of mine as far as? [he] who goes farthest [will set his foot far]. 


1 The construction of sentences correlated by means of ‘so—as,’ or ‘as—as,’ when 
expressed at full length, is discussed in $117. This section should be well studied before 


proceeding to what follows, so as to see how the completed sentences should be analysed. 
2 * Like’ 1s here an adverb. 
* *So isa virtual repetition of ‘like’; it may therefore be dropped in analysis. 
4 The form of the brackets used for this purpose has nothing to do with their use as 
enclosing adjective clauses (see } 102). 
5 * How far it depends on me, so far I will do what you want.’ 
6 ‘How busy it was possible to be, so busy was he. 


7 * How far he who goes farthest will set his foot, so far I will set this foot of mine.’ 
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6. Thatis as much as to say nothing [is much]. 7. I have as good a right to the 
money as! you [have a good right to the money]. 8. They placed barricades 
so as [men would place barricades] to keep off the crowd. 9g. Put on your 
cloak so as fone would put on one’s cloak] to be ready. 10. Be so good as 
[you would be good] to hold? your tongue, 11. I will go so far as [I should 
go far] to admit? the justice of your claim. 12. It shall be, as [it shall be] with 
the people, so with the priest. 13. They looked upon themselves as [they 
would have looked upon] mere settlers. 14. They looked upon themselves as 
[they would have looked on persons] being mere settlers. 15. As* [he was| 
an actor, he never attracted notice. 16. His success as [he was] an author 
vas small. 17. As5 (I am] your friend, I advise you to let the matter drop. 
18. As [the matter stands] touching things offered unto idols, we know that 
we all have knowledge. 


Exercise 60 a. 


150. Deal similarly with the following :—1. Judge you so poorly of me as 
[you would judge poorly of me to] think (z.2., by thinking) I'll suffer this? 
2. The authority which he possessed as [he was] king was not defined with 
precision. 3. [Being ®] poor as I am [poor], I am rich enough. 4. [It being bl | 
cold as it is [cold], I shall go out. 5. [had as lief 7 thou didst break his neck 
as [I had lief thou didst break] his finger. 6. I had as lief® not be as [I had 
lief] live to be in awe of such a thing as I myself [am]. 7. I had just as 
lieve be shot in an awkward posture as [I had lieve be shot in] a genteel one. 
8. Wherefore dealt ye so ill with me as® [ye would deal ill] to tell? the man 
whether ye had a brother? 9. He so far forgets his duty as [he would forget 
his duty] to neglect (¢.e., by neglecting) his orders. 10. He was so kind as 
fone would be kind] to lend me the money. IT. We the matter so shall 

handle as [we should handle the matter] to remove that odious scandal. 
12. [I2 being] tortured as I am [tortured], is this a time for explanations? 
13. They loved him not as [they!2 would have loved] a king, but as [they 
would have loved] a party leader. 14. It was as18 blank a house inside as [it 
was a blank house] outside. 


a ans 


‘ How good a right you have to the money, so good a right I have to the money.’ 
‘To hold, &c.’ (.e., dy holding, or in holding, &c.), is an adverbial adjunct of ‘would 
be good.’ 

se To admit, &c.,’ is an adverbial adjunct of should go.’ 

4 That is ‘ in so far as he was an actor.’ 

5 * As’ does not here mean ‘since’ ; it isan adverbial adjunct of ‘am.’ 

6 Or ‘though I am,’ ‘though it is.’ See} 127. : 

7 ‘Had lief’ is a complex predicate (lief being an objective complement) having for its 
object the substantive clause ‘ (that) thou didst break his neck,’ and being modified by ‘as,’ 
with which is co-ordinate (as an explanatory expression) the adverbial clause ‘as I had lief 
{that}. thou didst break his finger,’ in which ‘lief’ is modified by the relative adverb ‘as. 
(See Gram., p. 189, note). : : os 

3 ‘ Had lief’ has for its object ‘not be,’ * lief? being modified by ‘as,’ with which is co- 
ordinate the adverbial clause ‘as I had lief live to be in awe, &c.’ 

9 In sentences of this kind the older writers often omit ‘as... Thus :—‘I am no such 
pilled cynic to believe that beggary is the only happiness’ (2. Jonson). 

10 That is * by telling.” ; 

11 This forms a nominative absolute. The adverbial clause modifies ‘tortured.’ 

12 A different mode of filling up this ellipsis is suggested further on (see under ‘as’ = ‘as 
if,” #8 1555 157). 

13 * sae the complement of the incomplete predicate ‘was,’ and is qualified by 
‘blank,’ which is modified by (1) ‘as,’ (2) ‘as it was a blank house outside.’ 


1 
2 


- 
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Exercise 60 0. 


151. 15. The manager inclined his head and showed his teeth as [one would 
do] who should say, ‘Is that the case?’ 16. As Jow as [it is low to go] to 
thy heart, through the false passage of thy throat thou liest. 17. [Being] rich 
as}he is [rich], he should be more generous. 18. [Beii:g, 07 although I am] 
as young as I am [young], I have observed these three swashers. 19. He 
walks as [he would walk] if he were lame. 20. He understood the speech of 
birds as well as they themselves do [understand] words [well]. 21. He lost time 
as well? as [he lost] money [well]. 22. Make me so rich as monarchs have 
no thought of [being rich]. 23. [Though he is] big as he is [big], he shall not 
bully me. 24. You do not understand yourself so clearly as* it behoves my 
daughter and your honour [to understand yourself clearly]. 25. He cannot 
[do] so much as [to] read [is much]. 26. He wears as fine clothes as [what 
clothes] his master does [wear are fine]. 27. He walks as [he would walk] 
though® he were lame. 28. As a rule [would be] I never take supper. 


Some Difficult Phrases. 


152. There are many phrases in common use in which it is much 
more difficult to determine how the ellipsis should be supplied. Thus: 
‘As [the matter relates] to myself, I am not satisfied’; ‘He was 
questioned as [the matter relates] to what he had said’; ‘As [the 
matter stands] for me, I shall follow your advice,’ 


‘As’ used Superfluously. 


153. Sometimes ‘as’ seems to be superfluous ; at any rate, it is 
scarcely possible to fill up the ellipsis intelligibly. Thus: ‘They 
arrived as yesterday’; ‘ But as to speake of love, I had a lord to whom 
I wedded was’; ‘ They have not arrived as yet’; ‘He could not get 
John punished as then’; ‘Thy brother Esau, as touching thee, doth 
comfort himself, purposing to kill thee’; ‘As defh (= be) not wroth 
with me’ (Chaucer) ; ‘When in your motion you are hot and dry, as® 
make your bouts more violent to that end’; ‘He has his prejudices, 
as ® which of us has not ?’ 


1 This adverbial clause modifies ‘rich.’ It is not absolutely necessary to supply ‘ being’ : 
‘ rich’ may be joined to ‘he.’ we 

2 In this curious phrase ‘ well’ has almost entirely lost the notional sense that it has in the 
preceding example. But whatever may be the sense that is attached to it here, it must be 
equally applicable in both parts of the sentence. 

r we may consider ‘as’ to be a relative pronoun governed by ‘of,’ and representing a 
qualified adjective. In that case there will be no ellipsis to supply. 

4 For the construction compare : ‘ How clearly it behoves my daughter and your honour 
to understand yourself, so clearly you do not understand yourself.’ 

5 * Though’ in this construction has the same meaning as ‘ if.’ 

6 In these examples we may perhaps assume that there has been a change of expression 
from what was first intended. In the first ‘as’ would be intelligible enough if the sentence ran 
‘When you are hot and dry, as you will be if you make your bouts more violent,’ and the ‘as 
is retained when an imperative mood is substituted for the hypothesis. Similarly in the second 
as all of us have’ is intelligible and simple ; the sentence as it stands merely substitutes a 
question which implies the universal assertign, 
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154. Im all such cases the only difference that it makes in the analysis 
is, that if the ellipsis cannot be filled up, we get an Adverbial Phrase 
instead of an Adverbial Clause as an adjunct to the predicate. 

The same is the case with respect to some other constructions which 
have hardened into phrases that can no longer be broken up into their 
constituent parts!, Thus:—‘I have not so-much-as-heard his name’; 
‘He never so-much-as-enters a church’; ‘ He as-good-as-told me the 
secret.’ 


" ‘As’ or ‘as that’ Equivalent to ‘as if’ 


155. In the older writers ‘as’ is often used where we now use ‘as 
if? Thus: ‘I heard the wrack as earth and sky would mingle’ 
(Milton) ; ‘Undoing all, as all had never been’ (Shaksf.). It is of 
course possible to supply ‘if’ and proceed to fill up the ellipsis. But, 
after all, it does not appear that the construction was originally based 
upon the suppression of an ‘if’ In early English and Anglo-Saxon 
we get so, swa, and swule (= 7 such a manner, or in which manner). 
Thus in Ps. cv. 9 (Grezn, ii., p. 220) we have what runs literally: 
‘Thou leddest them between walls of waters, so they were (swd7.) on 
dry land.’ ‘This may be treated as complete as it stands, the 
explanation depending on the subtle power of reference involved in 
‘so’ and ‘as’; thus: ‘Thou leddest them, &c. ; so (z.c. led in this 
way) they would be on dry land’ * So’ afterwards gave way to ‘as,’ 
which is the more usual subordinative particle, The clause beginning 
with ‘so’ or ‘as’ will then form at once an adverbial adjunct of the 
predicate of the principal clause, ‘so’ or ‘as’ modifying the predicate 
of its own clause. 

In Chaucer we find ‘as ¢hat’ used in this way. Thus :—‘ He bleynte 
and cryed a! as ‘iat he stongen were unto the herte’; ‘Sche feyned hir 
as that sche moste goon.” 


Exercise 61. 


156. Analyse :—1. Then did she come out in haste as she had suddenly 
bethought herself. 2. Each on himself relied as only in his arm the moment 
(7.2. moving power) lay of victory. 3. Even now you look on me as you 
were not my friend. 4. Ther preched a pardoner as he a preest were, 
5. This monstre was as it hadde ben a man. 6. As they were mad, unto the 
wood they hie them. 7. It did address itself to motion, like 2 as it would speak, 
8. We hid, as it were, our faces from him. 9. I would have, as one should say, 
a dog that takes upon him to be% a dog indeed ; to be, as it were, a dog at 
all things. ro. Though [they were] absent, they have shook hands as [it 
were] over a vast (#.e. abyss), and [though they were absent they have] 
embraced, as it were, from the ends of opposed winds. 
nl SR 

1 It will be shown further on that there are similar phrases made with ‘than’ and ‘ but,’ 
thus -—‘ The result szore-than-satisfied my expectations’; ‘He all-but-ruined himself.’ 

2 ‘Like’ is here an adverb, and modifies ‘did address’ co-ordinately with the adverbial 


tlause ‘as it would speak.’ 
3 These infinitives may be taken as co-ordinate objects of ‘ takes,’ 
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157. This use of ‘as’ gives us a very convenient explanation of 
various common elliptical constructions. Thus: ‘I look upon him as 
[he were] my master’; ‘Historians have generally represented the 
event as [it were] disastrous’; ‘I hold you as [you were] a thing 
ensky’d and sainted’; ‘ We consider that as [it were] his weakness’ ; 
‘Il know him only as [he were] my enemy’; ‘I look upon that as [it 
were | certain.’ 


158. We get an analogous use of ‘as’ expressing a hypothesis in 
such sentences as the following:—‘ As [he were] a merchant, he 
would be sure to fail’ ; ‘As [he were] an actor he would never attract 
notice.’ (See § 125, (4).) 


‘As’ used as a Relative Pronoun. 


159. It has been shown (§ 118) that the word as is frequently a 
Relative Pronoun, not only after such and same, but as standing 
for a noun qualified by an adjective preceded by ‘so’ or ‘as. If we 
compare the two sentences, ‘ He is the same kind friend ¢/a/ he ever 
was, and ‘ He is the same kind friend as ever [he was],’ it is clear 
that ‘as’ stands for ‘kind friend,’ just as ‘that’ does, and forms the 
complement of the incomplete predicate ‘was.’ Similarly we see by 
comparing the sentence ‘ He has drunk as much wine as is good for 
him,’ with ‘How much wine is good for him, so much wine he has 
drunk,’ that ‘as’ represents ‘how much wine.’ 


160. Sentences of this kind are often elliptical. Thus: ‘ You can’t 
be such a fool as [you would be] to be jealous of Polly’; ‘We put up 
at the same inn as [we put up at] before.’ 


Exercise 62. 


161. Analyse:—1. There’s no such word as ‘fail’ [is]. 2. Do us that 
favour as [you would do us] to let (= by letting) us see that peerless dame. 
3. How could you make such a mistake as [you made] to suppose that I did it? 
4. They made such a noise as [one would make] to prevent me from hearing 
what was said. 5. I am not such! a fool as [I should be] to believe that. 
6. He found many useful tools in the box, such as chisels, pincers, and planes 
[are]. 7. He is of the same age as2 his cousin [is]. 8. He lives in the same 
house as my father [lives in]. 9. He works for the same wages as [he worked 
for] before. 10, They rejected his application for the same reason as® [they 
rejected his application] before. 


‘As’:—Alternative Constructions. 


162. It is sometimes difficult to decide whether ‘as’ is a relative 
pronoun, or an adverb introducing an elliptical sentence. Thus in 
the sentence ‘ He is as wise a man as ever lived,’ we may take ‘as’ as 
a pronoun, the subject of ‘lived.’ —_ But it is also possible to fill up the 


1 Compare ‘I am not the fool ¢/a?# I should be to believe that,’ 
2 * As" here is equivalent to ‘ of which.’ 
3 ‘As’ here is equivalent to ‘for which,’ 
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sentence thus: ‘ He is as wise a man as [ what? man] ever lived [was 
wise]. (See Gram., p. 124, note *.) 

163. If ‘as, when it is a pronoun, is capable of standing by itself as 
the correlative of ‘such,’ ‘so much,’ ‘so many,’ &c., there is no reason 
why, as an adverb, it may not dy zfsedf serve as the correlative of a 
preceding adverb modified by ‘so’ or ‘as.’ It can hardly be treated 
otherwise in such a sentence as ‘In-as-much as? you are my father, 
I must obey you.’ What is necessary here is possible in other cases, 
as in ‘This brain of mine hunts not the track of policy so sure 

¢(— surely) as it hath used to do’; ‘We started as soon as® the sun 


rose’; ‘ He was quiet as long as I was in the room.’ 


‘As’ Equivalent to ‘than.’ 


164. We sometimes find ‘as’ used as we commonly use ‘ than,’ 
especially in the older writers. Thus: ‘I never made better cheer in 
my life as [I made good cheer] then’ (Urguhart’s Rabelars) ; ‘1 had 
rather have your room as [I would soon have] your company’; ‘I 
rather like him as otherwise’ (Sco/t). 


165. The use of ‘as, ‘as that, or ‘as how, for ‘that,’ in such 
sentences as ‘I don’t know as I ever saw him before,’ ‘He told me 
as how he meant to go to sea,’ ‘Pray let her know as /hat I will 
present her’ (Azchardson), is now considered vulgar. 


(II.) CLAUSES BEGINNING WITH ‘THAN.’ 


166. Than is a difficult word to deal with, because in using it we 
have lost all sense of its original meaning. It is in fact the same word 
as then, ¢ham and then being later forms of the Anglo-Saxon ¢hanne 
or thonne. But just as ¢ha¢ is both a demonstrative and a relative 
pronoun in modern English, thanne or thonne in Anglo-Saxon meant 
both fhen and when, and was used not only with reference to éme, but 
as denoting the circumstances or conditions under which a statement 
is made. As a connective or subordinative word it sometimes had 
much the same sense as the German wenn (= 77). It is in this latter* 


1 Compare ‘ He is a taller man than [what man] I ever saw before [was tall]... We can 
hardly treat ‘than’ as being itself a relative pronoun. 

2 It would be absurd to supply any term of gwantity with the second ‘as,’ for there can be 
no degrees of more or less in whicha man can be the father of his son. 

3 Compare ‘ Anon as thei ben born’ (Chaucer). 

4 Some writers try to make out that the use of the conjunction tran comes from that of the 
demonstrative than or then. Thus they would explain ‘ He is taller than I am’ as meaning 
‘He is taller, then (i.e. inthe next lower degree) I am tall.’ A little consideration will show 
that, as regards the logical relation of the ideas, this is putting the cart before the horse. 
Before we can talk of the ‘next lower degree, we must already have the first or higher 
degree settled. But this higher degree is expressed by the comparative degree itself ; so 
that, instead of defining the comparative or higher degree by its relation to the standard of 
comparison, we have to determine the standard by its relation to the A7gher degree, for the 
jetermination of which we have nothing. There is a similar difficulty involved in giving this 
explanation of than after other. All this is avoided by basing the use of the conjunction 

than’ upon that of the relative or subordinative word ‘ thanne' (= when or if). If authority 
is wanted for this view, Koch, Grein, and Matzner will surely be enough to satisfy the most 
exacting. 
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use of the word that the conjunction than takes its origin. (See Kock, 
Gramm., vol. li., § 506; Grezm, iv., p. 563; Matzner, Gramm., IIL, 
P. 531.) 

Thus, ‘Ife is taller than I am [tall],’ springs out of what signified 
originally ‘ When (or if) I am tall, he is taller,’ that is, ‘ When my tallness 
is taken as the standard, he is taller’; ‘I can give you no other answer 
than [I give you] this,’ means ‘When I give you this answer, I can give 
you no other.’ 


‘THAN’ USED WITHOUT ELLIPSIS. © 


167. In the following sentences there is no ellipsis to be supplied: — 
‘I am no less honest than you are mad’; ‘Were she other than she 
is, she were unhandsome’; ‘ Rather than my lord shall be oppressed 
with civil mutinies, I will endure a melancholy life’; ‘ Rather than I 
lese (= lose) Constance, I will be cristen douteles’; ‘ She rather chose 
to guide her banished sire, than cruel Creon should have his desire.’ 
In all these examples the clause beginning with ‘than’ should be 
attached as a modifying adjunct to the preceding comparative. 

Owing to its loss of notional significance, ‘¢#az’ has become a mere 
conjunction. 


ELLIPTICAL CLAUSES BEGINNING WITH ‘THAN.’ 


168. Clauses beginning with ‘¢#az’ are very often elliptical. We 
must then supply so much as will make a@ complete predication that 
shall serve as a standard of comparison. Thus: 


Bee is taller than his brother [is tal]].’ 
‘Do you think that I am easier to be played on than a pipe [is easy to 
be played on] ?’ 

‘The number of failures has been greater than in any previous year [it 
was great].’ 


Examples. 
(1.) ‘John speaks faster than his brother (speaks fast]. 
Subject ‘John’ 
Predicate ‘speaks ’ 


Adverbial Adj. of Pred. ‘faster (than his brother speaks fast,’ A). 
A. ‘[ Than] his brother speaks fast.’ 
(Adverbial clause of comparison, modifying ‘ faster.’) 
Subject (with adjunct) ‘his brother’; Pred. ‘speaks’; ddv. Adj. of 
trea. ‘fast.’ 
(2.) ‘A gust still stronger than the last [was strong] shook the house. 


Subject ‘a gust’ 

Attrib, Adj. Y} ‘stronger,’ modified by (1) ‘still’ (2) ‘than the last 
Subject [was strong ’]. 

Predicate “shook ’” 

Object ‘the house,’ 


O% 
= 
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ill 


B. ‘[ Zhan] the last [blast was strong). 
(Adverbial clause modifying ‘ stronger.’) 


Subject, ‘blast’ (understood). 
Att. Adj. of Subject, ‘the last.’ 

- incomplete pred., ‘ was.’ 
Pretate { complement, ‘strong.’ 


Exercise 63. 


0169. Study the way in which the following sentences are filled up ; then 
surite them out in their elliptical form, supply what is wanting, and analyse 
them -— 


1. The weather is colder than ever [it was cold]. 2. I have received from 
him no fewer than ten letters [are few]. 3. He is more capable of eating a 
dinner than [he is capable] of earning one. 4. Rome has no firmer friend than 
he [is firm]. 5. I find the business rather an amusement than [I find it] a 
trouble. 6. He loves John better than [he loves] me [well]. 7. He works 
harder than his cousin [works hard]. 8. He was a better writer than [he was 
a good] musician. 9. He has built a larger house than his brother’s [house is 
large]. 10. He has built a larger house than his brother {has built a large 
house]. 11. I am more grieved than I can express [how grieved I am]. 
12. He treated me more like a stranger than 2 [he would have treated me like] 
a brother. 13. He was thought rather a knave than [he was thought] a fool. 
14. He was wiser than [he would have been wise] to 8 follow my example. 
15. Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop than [wisdom is near] when we 
soar. 16. I am happier than I can describe [how happy I am]. 17. He is 
inclined more to trade than [he is inclined] to physic. 18. She might do 
worse than marry him [is bad]. 


Exercise 64. 


170. Deal with the following in a similar way:—t. Could beauty have 
better commerce than [commerce] with honesty [is good]? 2. I would die 
sooner than [I would soon*] betray him. 3. He resolved rather than [he 
would] yield, to die with honour in the field. 4. What more may Heaven do 
for earthly man than thus to pour out plenty in their laps [is much]? 5. ’Tis 
better playing® with a lion’s whelp than [it is good playing] with an old one 
dying. 6. Treat this passion more as® friend [would treat it] than [you would 
treat it] as foe [would treat it]. 7. He’d rather choose that I should die than 


il it 


! It is not absolutely necessary to supply this ‘well.’ We get a standard of comparison 
though not so complete a one) without it, just as when we say ‘ He loves me, but he loves 
ohn better,’ though the comparison is more complete if we say ‘He loves me we//, but he 

loves John detter.’ 

2 This adverbial clause modifies the adverbial phrase ‘ more like.’ ‘Like’ here compares 

two actions. 

3 *To follow, &c.,’ is an adverbial adjunct of the complex predicate ‘would have been 

wise.’ ; 

4 This ‘ soon’ is not absolutely necessary, but makes the comparison more complete. 

5 The gerund ‘ playing’ is the real subject of ‘is better.’ 

6 In the order of the ideas we must consider the clause ‘as friend would treat it’ to be 

attached to the predicate ‘treat’ before the latter is modified by ‘more than, &c.’ The 
clause ‘than you would treat it, &c.,’ modifies more, and must therefore be taken along with 


it in analysis. 
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[he would choose that] his prediction [should] prove! a lie. 8. The (= thee, 
dat.) is better holde? thy tongue stille than to speke [is good for thee]. 9. I 
had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of the Lord than [I should like] to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness. 10. He is more than ten [years are many] 
years old (7.e., he is more years old than ten years are many). 11. There 
were no more than John and myself [are many] present. 12. He is ten years 
older* than William [is old]. 


Omission of the Relative Pronoun after ‘ Than.’ 
& 
171. Look at this passage :— ‘Upon a day he gat him more moneye 
than ‘hat (= what) the persoun (z.e., parson) gat in monthes tweye: 
[was much. ] (Chaucer). In ordinary modern English this would run : 
—‘ In a day he got more money than the parson got in two months.” 
The older phrase shows that ‘what’ is really understood after ‘than.’ 
Indeed it is still very common to put it in (Gram. p. 124, note t). 


It is, however, quite possible to fill up the ellipsis in another way, and 
say :—‘ In a day he got more money than the parson got [much money] in 
two months,’ which would resemble in construction ‘He got more 
shillings than I got [many] pence.’ The insertion of the relative pronoun, 
however, often gives the more intelligible construction. 


Exercise 65. 


172. Deal with the following sentences as with those in Ex. 63 and 64 :— 

1. My punishment is greater than [what punishment] I can bear [is great]. 
2. I have gained more than [what] I hoped for [is much]. 3. The load is 
heavier than [what, 07 what load] the animal can carry [is heavy]. 4. He has 
more money than [the money which 5] he knows whaé to do with [is much]. 
5. The news is better than [what news, o the news which] we expected [would 
have been good]. 6. I have had more difficulties to encounter than [what 
difficulties] you can imagine [are many]. 7. There are more things in Heaven 
and earth than [what things, o7 the things which] are dreamt of in your 
philosophy [are many]. 8. He is a greater fool than [the fool that §] I took 
him for [would be great]. 9. Your accent is something 7 finer than [the accent 
which] you could purchase in so removed a dwelling [is fine]. 10. Mine 
iniquity is greater than [it 8 would be so great, ¢.e., so great only] that it may 
be forgiven. 


1 ‘Should prove’ is now usually regarded as an intransitive verb of incomplete predication, 
having ‘a lie’ for its (subjective)*complement. In reality the verb is used reflectively, 
“itself” being understood, and ‘a lie’ being the odective complement. 

2 *Holde, &c.,’ is the subject of ‘is better. We now commonly use the gerundial 
infinitive. 

3 * More years ’ forms an adverbial adjunct of ‘ old,’--‘ old by more years than ten.’ 

4 ‘Ten years’ here modifies ‘ older,’—‘ older by ten years.’ 

5 *Whicn is governed py ‘with,’-—‘ With which he knows what to do.’ ‘What to do’ 
(in which ‘what’ is the object of ‘to do’) is a substantive phrase, the object of ‘knows.’ 

“ tA ‘is governed by ‘ for,’ ‘ that—for ’ (=‘ for which ’) forming an adverbial adjunct of 
ook. 

7? ‘Something’ is here an adverb, meaning ‘in some degree.’ 


8 In this adverbial clause the complex predicate ‘would be great ' is modified by the co- 


ordinate adverbial adjuncts ‘so’ and ‘thatit may be forgiven’ (Look at} 123). 


ve oy Rte 
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‘Than’ after ‘ Other.’ 


173. ‘Than’ has so completely lost its original meaning that the 
sense of such a sentence as ‘I have no other coat than this’ is not 
made much clearer by filling up the ellipsis, and saying, ‘I have no 
other coat than [I have] this,’ though the full sentence would be 
intelligible enough if it conveyed to our minds the meaning * When 
(or if) I have this coat, I have no other coat.’ Accordingly, an 
elliptical clause after other may as well de /eft as zt 7s, and treated as 
a,phrase of comparison. 


174. In like manner in such sentences as, ‘Our success more- 
than-answered our hopes ;’ ‘Out on thy smore-than-strumpet impu- 
dence ;’ ‘It is more-than-most ridiculous, it is best to leave the 
phrases as they are, and treat them as complex verbs or adjectives, 
which it is not worth while to break up into their parts. 


(III.) USES OF ‘BUT.’ 


175. The word But has various functions, which it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish from one another ; indeed the constructions in 
which it is employed have now and then been confused one with the 
other in practice. 

There are clear instances in which du¢ is employed :— 

(1) As a Preposition. 

(z) As a Subordinative Conjunction. 
(3) As a Co-ordinative Conjunction. 
(4) As an Adverb. 


(1) ‘BUT’ AS A PREPOSITION. 


176. But was unmistakably used in this way in the Anglo-Saxon 
stage of English. It signified 
(a) without, as in ‘ Nan ping nees geworht bitan hym,’ ‘ Nothing was 
made wzthout him’ (John i. 3); ‘ His lif wes eal biiton synnum,’ ‘ His 
life was all w2thout sins’ (A.-S. Hom. i., 26). 
(b) except, or leaving out, as in ‘ealle buton anum,’ ‘ All dwt one’ 
(Beowulf); ‘nys o8er bitton hym, ‘There is not another except him’ 
(Mark xii., 32). 


177. There are clear examples of this use of 4v¢ in modern English. 
Thus :—‘ The word occurs in the last line du¢* one’ ; ‘ He lives next 
door but2 two to the baker’s’; ‘Achilles was made proof against 
dead-doing steel, all® over 4u¢t the pagan heel ’ (Butlers Hud.) ; 


1 © But one’ forms an adverbial adjunct (see 3 13, €) to the adjective ‘last,’ so that ‘last but 


one’ is a modified adjunct of ‘ line.’ ae : 
2 * But two’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘ next,’ and ‘next but two ‘Is an attributive adjunct 


of * door,’ a 
3 The adverb ‘all’ modifies ‘ over, and is itself modified by © but the pagan heel. 
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‘Monarch of all spirits dt one’; ‘There is no other way du/1 this’ 
(see § 176 (4) ) ; ‘A dozen crowns, all dut one, did I disburse for her’ ; 
‘Being no other du¢ as (= what) she is, I do not like her’; ‘Take 
any form dur that’ ; ‘ Richard shall live to make the Earl of Warwick 
the greatest man in England dut the king’; ‘ But being charged, we 
will be still by land’ [i.e., ‘leaving out the case of being attacked, 
we, &c:,See Gram. 533); 

178. This explanation of the use of ‘but’ gives us the simplest ex- 
planation of ‘but’ followed by the simple infinitive, as ‘He can do every- 
thing dt speak the truth’; ‘ He does nothing dt play.’ t 


‘BUT’ AS A SUBORDINATIVE? CONJUNCTION. 


(A) ‘But’ equivalent to ‘unless,’ ‘if not,’ ‘if you exclude 
the case that,’ ‘that—not.’ 


Examples. 


179. (1) ‘Thieves are not judged but (= unless) they are by to hear. 
(2) ‘It shall go hard but (= unless) I will better the instruction.’ 
(3) ‘There is nothing either good or bad, but (= unless) thinking 
makes it so.’ 
(4) ‘Ne’er may [ look on day, but (= unless) she tells. to your high- 
ness simple truth.’ 
(5) ‘ He never promises but (= unless, ov if—not) he means to pay.’ 
(6) ‘In Esk or Liddel fords were none, but he would ride them one 
by one.’ 
(7) ‘It cannot be but he was murdered so.’ 
(8) ‘There can be nothing in life so very hard, but I could bear it.’ 
(9) ‘No knight in Cumberland so good, but William may count with 
him kin and blood.’ 
(10) ‘I am not yet so old but I can learn.’ 
(11) ‘I no sooner saw my face in it, but I was startled at the shortness 
of it.’ 
(12) ‘ Knaves be such abroad, who cannot choose but they must blab.’ 


(B) ‘But’ followed by ‘that.’ 


180. The conjunction ‘that’ in such cases is merely a sign of 


grammatical subordination, like ‘that’ or ‘as’ in ¢f that, when that, 
when as, &c. 


Examples. 


(1) ‘The breath no sooner left his father’s body ds? that his wiidness 
seemed to die too’ (Sh. H.V.), 


STEUER REE ee ee 
_ 1 Most people would surely say :—‘ There was no other person ih the room but sre’ 
in our version of Mark xii. 32 we read, ‘There is none other but Ae.’ 


2 Clauses introduced by ‘but’ when it is a subordinative cenjunctien, are adverbial 
adjuncts of the predicate of the sentence. 


; yet 
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(2) ‘I was not so young when my father died, but that I perfectly 
remember him.’ 

(3) ‘I know that her Majesty hath not given you any such command, 
but that you might grant me a request of far greater courtesy.’ 

(4) ‘ There nys no table, dt that it is worthe a huge tresour of gode’ 
(Maundeville). 

(5) ‘No strangere cometh before him, éu¢ that he maketh him sum 
promys and graunt’ (7d.). 

(6) ‘I declined his help, not (2 fu//, ‘I did not decline his help’) dat 
that I knew he would give it willingly.’ 


*181. Instead of ut that we sometimes find du¢ what, or (in the 
older writers) du¢zf Thus :— 


(1) ‘ Her needle is not so absolutely perfect det what my superintendence 
is desirable ’ (.Sco/¢t). 
(2) ‘I gave up the project, [I did] not [give up the project] but what I 
believed it would succeed.’ 
(3) ‘ He is not so poor dt what he can help a friend.’ 
M; Before the Soudan cometh no stranger, dt fhe be clothed in cloth 
of gold.’ 


Exercise 66. 


182. Analyse :—1t. He no sooner was at large, but Trulla straight brought 
on the charge. 2. It shall go hard but I will delve one yard below their 
mines, and blow them at the moon. 3. This they shall have no sooner 
achieved, but we will set upon them. 4. There is not a celebrated beauty but 
he hath laid siege to [her]. 5. I scarce can meet a monument but [it] holds 
my younger!. 6. I have no other way but [it] is as? difficult to play. 
7. Salt water blinds not my eyes so much, but they can see a sort of traitors 
here. 8. I never do him wrong but he does buy my injuries to be friends. 
9. It cannot be but I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall to make oppression 
bitter. 10. But if ye loven leelly, ye ne have na more merite than Malkyn. 
11. No man wolde trowe the richesse of the palays, but he had seen it. 
12. Who lived king, but I could dig his grave? 13. But I be deceived, our 
fine musician groweth amorous, 


ELLIPTICAL CLAUSES BEGINNING WITH ‘BUT.’ 
183. In these clauses du¢ usually has the force of zs/ess or ¢f-not. 


Examples. 


(1) ‘The thief cometh not but [he comes] for to steal.’ 

(2) ‘He would have perished but [it had been] for me.’ 

(3) ‘I should sin to think? but [I thought] nobly of my grandmother.’ 

(4) ‘Whereto serves mercy but [it serve] to confront the visage of 
Offence ?’ 

(5) ‘I never see him but [I see him] in his own house.’ 

(6) ‘ He seldom speaks but [he speaks] with a gibe or flout.’ 


1 That is, some one younger than myself. 

2 Take ‘ as’ in the sense of ‘equally.’ Its original meaning was ‘all—so,’ i.e., ‘just so.’ 

3 That is ‘ to entertain any but noble thoughts of her,’ ‘ to think of her as being anything 
but a noble woman.’ 


G 
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(7) ‘Think you, but? [it were] that I know our state secure, I could be 
so triumphant as I am?’ 
(8) ‘I have done nothing but [I did it] in care of thee.’ 
(g) ‘ Let seamen fear no wreck but [they fear it] on this day.’ 
(10) ‘ The truth is not, but [it be understood] by the spirit, understood ;’ 
i.e., ‘The truth is not understood unless it be understood by the spirit.’ 


Exercise 67. 


184. Fill up and analyse .—1. You would never have known that but for 
me. 2. I would ne’er have fled but that they left me midst my enemies, 
3. The sweat of industry would dry and die, but for the end it works to. 
4. He shall play the fool nowhere but in his own house. 5. We should have 
started yesterday but that the weather was so bad. 6. I should never have 
forgiven him but that you interceded for him. 


‘But’ as Preposition giving way to ‘ But’ as 
, Conjunction. 


185. It has been seen (§§ 176, 177) that ‘ but’ with a substantive 
after it may be used to limit a preceding ‘all’ or * none.’ But even in 
the Anglo-Saxon period we find this construction from time to time 
superseded by the use of the conjunction ‘but’ with an elliptical 
clause after it, the only representative of which is the subject nomina- 
tive. Thus:—‘Ndn man nat bitton feeder dna’ (Vo man knoweth 
not but my father only); ‘Ne nis na God buten he (There zs not 
never no God but he). So ‘ There was no Kyng bote he.’ (Rod. Gi.) 


186. The following passage (from Chaucer) suggests the simplest 
mode of filling up the ellipsis in these cases :—‘I saw no man him 
greve, but z¢ were oonly Osewald.’ This would give us the full 
constructions, ‘ No man knoweth but [it be] my Father only *; * Theme 
is no God but [it be] he’; ‘ There was no King but [it were] he.’ 

There is indeed scarcely any other way of dealing with such expressions 
as ‘Who but [it be] I can seal the lips of those below ?’ (Bulwer). * All 
but [it were] he had fled.’ ‘ She, and none but [it were] she’? (Dryden). 


‘But’—Preposition or Conjunction P 


187. There are instances in which ‘ But’ is clearly a Preposition 

(§§ 176, 177). It has also been shown (§ 96) that a preposition may 
govern a substantive clause. Indeed, it was only in this way that 
> certain Prepositions came to be Conjunctions (Gram. § 290). There 
is therefore no difficulty in the view that we have a preposition 
(‘but’) followed by a substantive clause in such a sentence as ‘ His 
satire points at no defect dut what all mortals may correct.’ This 
may be regarded as on a par with ‘His satire points at no defect dut 
this, where ‘but this’ forms a limiting adverbial adjunct of ‘no.’ 
The construction is similar in ‘What could .I say, du¢ that he had 


~— — ~_ —— — 


1 This clause modifies ‘could be. 


a gl) at 
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deserved his fate’ ;‘What’s the news? none but that the world’s grown 
honest.’ 

This treatment finds support in the use of save and excepting. Thus, 
‘Dark was the room, save that before a mirror huge and high a hallowed 
taper shed a glimmering light’; ‘It was a fine April morning, excepting 
that it had snowed hard the night before.’ 


188. At the same time it is quite possible to treat the above con- 
struction as elliptical, and supply ‘but [z¢ weve] what all mortals may 
correct ’; ‘ but (be were|that he had deserved his fate’ ; ‘but [z¢ de ] 
*that the world’s grown honest.’ 


189. A similar alternative presents itself in ‘What du¢ rucn (or but 
it be ruin) can be the result?’ ; ‘ Whose fault was that? Whose dut 
his own (or but it were his own). 

190. It is just possible to treat the simple infinitive after ° but ” in the 
same way. Thus, ‘I cannot choose but [#¢ 6e to) weep’; ‘ That clever 
dog does all but [2¢ de] speak.’ But see § 178. 


Exercise 868. 


191. Analyse:—1. Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play the fool 
nowhere but in hisown house. 2. Who but he could have done it? 3. None 
wed the second [husband] but who killed the first. 4. Hast any philosophy in 
thee, shepherd? No more but that I know the more one sickens the worse at 
ease he is. 5. He saide alle shalle be slayn but oonely we. 6. The sky 
would pour down stinking pitch, but that the sea dashes the fire out. 
7. But that it eats one’s victuals, I should think here were a fairy. 8. But 
that it would be double dealing, I would you could make it another. 9. There 
is a vice for which I would not plead, but that I must, for which I must not 
plead, but that Iam at war twixt will and will not. 1o. I would not believe 
the story but! that you avouch it. 


Elision of a Pronoun after ‘ But.’ 


192. Look at the following sentences :— 

(1) ‘ There’s ne’er a villain living in all Denmark, but he’s an arrant 
knave.’ 

(2) ‘ There’s not a hair on his head but 7¢ is a Valentine.’ 

(3) ‘ There scarcely occurs a phrase or a word relating to Robin Hood, 
but z¢ is here collected and explained ’ (Sco??). 

In sentences like the above it is very common to omit the pronoun 
after ‘but’ This elision? gives rise to such sentences as ‘Thou hast 
done nothing but [z#] deserves to be pardoned’; ‘ Nor herb nor 
flow’ret glistened there, but [z¢] was carved in the cloister arches 
fair” In analysis the pronoun must be supplied. 


1 The sense of this (and similar) sentences might be thus expressed :—‘ You avouch it ; 
without that 1 would not believe the story’ ;‘ It eats one’s victuals ; wthout that 1 should 


think here were a fairy.’ , es 
2 It is quite a delusion to suppose that‘ but ’ has in such cases become a pronoun, See 


the point discussed Fxg. Gram, p. 124, note. 
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Exercise 69. 


193. Azalyse:—1. In law what plea [is there] so tainted and corrupt, but, 
being seasoned with a gracious voice, obscures the show of evil? 2. Who but 
must mourn the degradation of our vaunted stage? 3. What wax so frozen 
but dissolves with tempering? 4. I have no other way but is_as difficult to 
play. 5. What can oppose us then but we can tame ? 


‘But’ equivalent to ‘That—not’ in a Substantive 


Clause. ‘ 


194. Sentences in which ‘ But’is thus used may have had their 
origin in some elliptical construction, but they are frequently such 
that nothing can be supplied which makes the construction or the 
meaning more intelligible. Thus :—‘Who knows but I shall die a 
living death?’ This simply.means ‘Whoknows /haf¢ I shall zo¢ diea 
living death?’ The exceptive or excluding force of ‘but’ may be seen 
by saying, ‘ Who has any knowledge that excludes the fact (07 idea) 
that 1 shall die a living death?’ We get a wrong sense if we supply 
‘Who knows but [Ae snows] that I shall die a living death?’ As 
this would imply that there isno knowledge which does not zwclude 
the knowing that I shall die a living death, which is not what is 
intended. 


In cases of this kind the simplest explanation seems to be that ‘ but’ 
introduces a peculiar form of Substantive Clause, which must be dealt 
with as the subject or object of some verb, ‘but’ or ‘but that’ being 
regarded as equivalent to ‘ that—not.’ 


Exercise 70. 


195. Analyse:—1. Who knows but it is true? 2. Believe not but I joy to 
see thee safe. 3. Think not but we will share in all thy woes. 4. I see not 
but we should enjoy the same license. 5. I can hardly persuade myself but 
youre alive. 6. I cannot be persuaded but that marriage is one of the means 
of happiness. 7. We did not know but that the crowd might be very great. 
8. Who shall believe but you misuse the reverence of your place? 9. You 
shall never persuade me but that you knew it all the time, 10, Do not believe 
but I shall do thee mischief. 11, Never dream but that ill must come of ill. 
12. It was scarce probable but what ? the inhabitants of the cavern had some 
mode of issuing from it otherwise than by the lake. 13. Fear not but that she 


will love you. 14. I never saw but Humphrey did bear him like a noble 
gentleman. 


196. Sometimes, owing to the peculiar sense of the verb on which 
the clause depends, the ‘but’ appears to be superfluous, or to have 
become scarcely distinguishable in sense from ‘that’ without the 
‘but.’ Thus :—‘It must not be denied but ® that I am a plain dealing 


1 Carlyle makes a mistake when he writes ‘Who knows but that Edward Irving may no¢ 
yet = : bishop?’ The insertion of ‘not’ conveys a sense the very reverse of what is 
intended, 


2 Here the clause beginning with év/ wa? forms the real subject of the sentence. 
° See the last note, 
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villain’ ; ‘ What hinders but that thou find her out?’ ; ‘Let it not be 
doubted but he’ll come’; ‘I neither can nor will deny but that I know 
them’ ; ‘I won’t doubt but that you'll keep your word.’ 

197. Sometimes the swdstantive clause with ‘but’ is replaced by a 
substantive phrase with ‘but’; as ‘I doubt not shortly du fo reign sole 
king’; ‘I doubt not ut to die a@ fair death for all this’ (1,e., ‘in spite 
of all this’). 


‘BUT’ AS A CO-ORDINATIVE CONJUNCTION. 


® 198. The co-orcinative force of But was developed out of its sub- 
ordinative use. Such a sentence as ‘I could easily explain the diff- 
culty but [it were] that I have not time to do so,’ readily passes into 
‘I could easily explain the difficulty, but I have not time to do so,’ 
where ‘but’ is an adversative co-ordinative conjunction, and the 
dependent clause in the first becomes a grammatically complete 
sentence in the second. 


‘RUT’ AS AN ADVERB. 


199. A common use of ‘ But’ is to introduce some exception to a 
general negative. In some Caseés, owing to the suppression of the 
negative, ‘but’ has been rendered incapable of fulfilling its proper 
function, and must be treated as an Adverb, meaning only. (Gram. 
293, note ; 537; SA. Gr. 511.) Thus ‘Oaths are but words’; ‘ He 
lived but a month in Paris’ ; ‘ We can but? wait patiently.’ 


1 We should not always get the same sense, however, by inserting the negative. Thus 
‘We can but praise his generosity, means * We cannot do more than praise his generosity’ ; 
‘We cannot but praise his generosity,’ implies ‘ We cannot do /ess than praise his generosity.’ 
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MISCELTANEOUS “ERAAMPLES 
ll SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


1. Your wisdom should show itself more richer to signify this to 
the doctor. 


‘More richer ’ is an objective complement of ‘show.’ ‘ To signify, &c.’ 
= ‘by signifying, &c.’ (§ 13, d; 33). 
2. Why would you be so fond (= foolish) to overcome the bonny 
prizer of the humorous {= capricious, liable to fits of passion) duke ? 
The infinitive ‘to overcome, &c.’ is an adverbial phrase (§ 13, @) co- 
ordinate with ‘so.’ 
3. O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 
‘Things standing thus unknown’ is a nominative absolute, forming an 
adverbial adjunct of ‘ shall live’ (§ 13, e). 
4. Mad let us grant him then. 
‘Him [to be] mad’ forms a complex object of ‘grant,’ and ‘us grant, 
&c.’ is a complex object of ‘let’ (§§ 68, 70). 
5. We were three hours getting here. 


‘Three hours’ is an adverbial adjunct of the predicate (§ 13, 4). We 
may either take ‘were getting’ as the predicate, or (better) treat 
‘getting’ as abbreviated from ‘in getting.’ In common talk ‘a getting’ 
(z.e. ‘in getting’) would pretty certainly be used (§ 13, ¢). 


6. (Can you not stay one half hour with me? 
I have known him half his life. 
He has lost half what I gave him. 
I do not believe half that he says. 


In the above examples ‘ half’ is an adjective. 


a, sold the half of his land. 
One half of his fortune has gone. 


In these examples ‘half’ is a substantive. (See Gram. 95.) 


8. ( I don’t half like that. 
He was half killed by the blow. 
( He has not lost half so much as [ have (z.e. so much éy half). 


In these examples ‘half’ is an adverb, In the last it modifies ‘so,’ 
which modifies ‘ much,’ 
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9. My genius being conceived to lie not unhappily that way, I had 
the honour done me to be engaged in the performance. 


«My genius being conceived, &c.’ forms a nominative absolute, modi- 
fying ‘had’ (§ 13,2). ‘To be engaged, &c.’ is in apposition to ‘ honour.’ 
©The honour done’ is a complex object, involving an implied predicate 
(§ 68). ‘Me’ is the indirect object of ‘done.’ 

10. Many a man lives a burden to the earth. 
Take ‘ burden’ as the complement of the predicate ‘ lives’ (§ 54). 


‘To the earth’ is an adjunct of ‘ burden’ (§ 10, 2). 


11. A good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 


‘ Beyond life’ is an adnominal adjunct (§ 10, @, 3) of ‘life’; ‘toa life 
peyond life’ is an adnominal adjunct ($ 10, d, 1) of ‘ purpose’; and ‘on 
purpose, &c.’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘embalmed’ and ‘ treasured.’ 

12. What should ye do then? Should ye suppress all the flowery 
crop of knowledge and new light sprung up and yet springing daily in 
this city? 

‘Sprung’ and ‘ springing ’ qualify * crop.’ 

13. Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all liberties. 

The adverbial adjuncts ‘ freely’ and ‘according to conscience’ must be 
taken with each of the preceding infinitives. 

14. He, writing of episcopacy, and by the way of treating of sects 
and schisms, left ye his vote. 

« By the way, &c.’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘ writing ’ (§ 15). 

15. By the way, have you settled that account yet? 

After ‘ by the way’ supply ‘I ask you,’ and treat the whole as paren- 
thetical, leaving the question as a separate and independent sentence. 

16. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! 

Here ‘ why ’ is interjectional, and ‘look you now ’ parenthetical. 

17. Why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest 

‘Blest, &c.’ qualifies the subject ‘he.’ ‘ Fils age is the indirect object 
of ‘ refuse’ (§ 44). 

18. John is the tallest boy in the class. 

Here ‘tallest’ qualifies the qualified noun ‘ boy in the class.’ 

19. He is the tallest [boy] of the boys in the class.’ 

Elere again ‘ of the boys in the class > is a descriptive adjunct attached 
to ‘ boy’ understood. 

20. I admire Jane the most of all my cousins. 


Here ‘ of all my cousins’ serves as a limiting adjunct of the superlative 
‘most’ ($ 13, ¢)s 
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21. He may in this matter do most good of any man. 
This use of ‘any’ is perfectly well established. ‘Of any man’ serves as 
a limiting adjunct of ‘ most’ (§ 13, ¢)- 
22. That York is most unmeet of any man. 
The construction is the same as in the last example. 


23. I will go halves with you. 
‘Halves’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘go’ (§ 13, 4). 


24. How could it be so fair and you [be] away ? ‘ 
Here we have a compound infinitive complement of ‘could’ (§ 142). 


25. His absence will make one the fewer. 

‘One’ is not the object of ‘ make,’ it is an adverbial adjunct of ‘ fewer,’ 
—‘the fewer dy one,’ 

26. For me to put him to his purgation would perhaps plunge him 
into far more choler. 

‘For me to put, &c.’ is a complex subject of ‘would put.” The con- 
struction is explained in § 72. 

27. Sleeping within my orchard, upon my secure hour thy uncle 
stole. 

The sense of this is clear enough, but the syntax is not strictly correct. 
‘Sleeping’ cannot be taken as attributive to the substantive pronoun 
which is zflied in ‘my’; it obviously has the force of ‘as I was sleeping.’ 
The only way to deal with it is to supply * I,’ and take ‘I sleeping, &c.’ 
as a nominative absolute. 

28. What meant I to marry ? 

‘To marry’ is not the object of ‘meant,’ but an adverbial adjunct, 
equivalent to ‘ by marrying ’ (§§ 13, (27); 33, 15, 16). 

29. There cannot be that vulture in you to devour so many. 

‘To devour, &c.’ is in apposition to the noun ‘ vulture.’ 


30. ‘There is no art to find the mind’s construction in the face. 

Here also the infinitive ‘to find, &c.’ is in apposition to ‘art.’ 

31. It took me an hour to do it. 
‘To do it’ is the real subject. ‘ Me’ is the indirect object (§ 44). 
32. He is a hard hitter. 

‘Hard hitter’ should be taken as a compound noun; ‘hard’ has an 
adverbial force with relation to the action implied in ‘hitter.’ Compare 
the words ‘ backslider,’ ‘ outrigger,’ ‘ forerunner,’ &c. 

33. Things without all remedy should be without regard. 

‘Without all remedy’ is an adnominal adjunct of ‘ things ’ (§ 10, (@), (3))5 

‘without regard’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘should be’ (§ 13, ¢). 
34. I answered neglectingly I know not what. 
Take ‘I know-not-what’ as a noun phrase, like the Latin sescogeed, 
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35. Thus repulsed, our final hope is flat despair. 
‘Thus repulsed’ may be taken as an attributive adjunct of the sub- 


stantive pronoun that is zzplied in ‘our,’ that is to say, we may treat 
‘our’ as being virtually a substantive pronoun in the possessive Case. 


30. We, perhaps, 
Caught in a fiery tempest shall be hurled, 
Fach on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of wracking whirlwinds. 
‘ Transfixed ’ is the complement of ‘ shall be hurled’; and ‘the sport 
and prey of wracking whirlwinds ’ forms a secondary complement of the 
complex predicate ‘shall be hurled transfixed each on his rock’ (§ 54). 


37. Being rebels, all their acts are illegal. 

‘Being rebels’ may be attached to ‘their,’ regarded as being, or as 
being equivalent to, a substantive pronoun in the possessive case. Other- 
wise we must supply ‘they’ to make a nominative absolute, modifying 
the predicate. 


33. Why, the cask is empty ! 
Here ‘why’ is used simply as an interjection. It is, of course, the 
remnant of some complete sentence, which it is not worth while trying to 
restore. 


39. They are both well. We are all come. 


Here ‘ both’ and ‘all’ must be taken as attributive adjuncts of the 
subject ; they do not belong to the predicate, though they are introduced 
into the middle of it. 


4o. The boy is twelve years of age. 


It is obvious that ‘twelve years’ cannot be the complement of the 
predicate ; a éoy cannot be years. The phrase must be taken as an 
adverbial adjunct of ‘is,’ as though it were ‘is of twelve years of age.’ 
‘Of age ’ qualifies ‘ years’ (§ 10, @). 


41. The boy is twelve years old. 


Here ‘old’ is the complement of the predicate, and ‘twelve years ’ 
modifies ‘ old * (§ 13, 4). 
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Il. COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES. 


In such of the following examples as contain complex subordinate clauses 
(§ 131), the mutual relation of the entire clauses and their constituents is 
indicated by the use of brackets in the way explained in § 133. Also in com- 
plicated examples the beginning and end of each clause is marked by putting 
the same capital letter just after the first of its containing brackets, and just 
before the second. In simple instances only a single capital is used at the end. 

The separate members of compound sentences are sometimes enclosed within 
brackets of this form || — |f. ‘ 


1. How can I be proud of a place in a heart [where every sharper 
and coxcomb finds an easy entrance. A]. 


‘Of a place, &c.,’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘be proud.’ The 
adjective clause (§ 106) qualifies ‘heart.’ Look at § 46. 
2. I must bewail his fall [whom I myself struck down. B]. 
The clause B qualifies the substantive pronoun implied in Avs (§ 102, 6). 


3. Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
[ That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command? c]. 


We should now use ‘ who’ for ‘that.’ On ‘lets go by, &c.,’ see § 70. 


4. We traced the far fetched gold unto the mine, 
And that [which bribed our fathers D] made our prize. 


‘That’ is the object, and ‘ prize’ the complement of ‘ made ’ (§ 62). 
5. The thing is done, [which undone, these our latter days had risen 
on barren souls. X}. 
In clause X ‘which undone’ is a nominative absolute, modifying the 
predicate ‘had risen’ (§ 13, e). 


6. So wept Duessa until eventide, 
[That shynyng lamps in Jove’s high course were lit. Z]. 


‘That’ represents ‘a¢ which’ (§ 105). Clause z qualifies ‘ eventide.’ 
7. |My honour is at pawn A\] and ||(but my going C) nothing 
can redeem it. Bi] 


A and B are the two members of this compound sentence. In Clause c 
supply ‘it be’ after ‘but’ (see § 186). The clause modifies ‘can 
redeem.’ 


8. He has scarce got out of one scrape, (but he is running his head 
into another. D). 


Reig D modifies ‘got,’ ‘But’ is here a subordinative conjunction 
179). 
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9. There’s not a one of them (but in his house I keep a servant 
fee’d. E). 


The construction here is similar to that in the last example. 


_ 10. We learn no other (F but {G the confident tyrant keeps still 
in Dunsinane. G} F). 


After ‘but’ supply ‘it be,’ or ‘we learn’ (§§ 183, 186), and before 
‘the confident’ put in ‘that.’ Clause G will be either the complement 
of ‘ be,’ or the object of ‘learn.’ ‘ Other’ is used as a substantive here. 


° 
11. Look, (how this ring encompasseth thy finger, H) 
Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart. 


‘Look’ must be taken as constituting a separate sentence by itself. 
Clause H is co-ordinate with ‘so,’ and modifies ‘ encloseth.’ 


12. The world is grown so bad, 
(a That wrens make prey (B where eagles dare not perch. B) A). 


Clause A modifies ‘bad,’ and is co-ordinate with ‘so’ (§ 123, 2). 
Clause B modifies ‘ make’ (§ 116). 


13. It is the queen and ber allies [that stir the king against the 

The clause c must be taken as an attributive adjunct of ‘it,’ netwith- 

standing that the latter is singular. ‘It’ is often in this way a vague 
representative of a plural. 


14. Good lords, make all the speedy haste [you may. D}. 


Clause D is in full ‘that you may make.” ‘ May’ is used in its old 
sense of ‘ can.’ 


15. Too late he died [x that might have kept that title 
(y Which by his death hath lost much majesty. Vv] x]. 


Clause x (containing clause Y) qualifies ‘he.’ 


16. (So high as heaved the tumid hills, Z) so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep. 


The construction is somewhat redundant. ‘So high as’ is used as 
equivalent to ‘ how high,’ and forms an adverbial adjunct of ‘ heaved.’ 
Clause z is co-ordinate with ‘so,’ modifying ‘low’ (§ 117, 5). The 
prose (and prosaic) arrangement would be:—‘A hollow bottom, broad 
and deep, sunk downas low as the tumid hills heaved high.’ 


17. J|A For my part, I'll resign unto your grece 
The seal (I keep, C) A\J and |/B so betide to me 
(p As well I tender you and all of yours. D) B/f 


A and B are the two members of a compound sentence. Inc supply 
‘that’ or ‘which.’ ‘Betide’ is used impersonally. Clause D is co- 
ordinate with ‘so.’ It is difficult to say whether ‘as’ is intended to 
modify ‘ well,’ or to be attached directly to ‘ tender,’ 
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Analysis of B. 


Subject] jee 
eet beads, 
Is £0. 
Adverbial Adjuncts } 2. ‘to me.’ 
of Predicate, 3. (adv. clause) ‘as well I tender you and all of 
yours.’ D. 


Analysis of D. 
(‘ Adverbial clause modifying ‘ betide.’) 
Subject, Fi € 
Predicate, ‘ tender.’ 
Object (compound ), ‘you and all of yours.’ 
Adverbial Adj. eae 1; “ws oe, * well.’ 
Predicate, or fas well.’ 


18. Why did he say so (A but (B because he thought {c he was 
right ? C} B) A) 
After ‘but’ (which here means ‘ unless’) supply ‘he said so’ (see 
§ 179). Clause A modifies ‘did say ’ (§ 125, 5) ; clause B modifies ‘ said’ 
understood (§ 119) ; clause C is the object of ‘ thought ’ (§ 82). 


Subject, ‘he.’ 
Predicate, ‘ did say,’ 
I. ‘why,’ 


Adverbial Adj. of © Sap 
Predicate, 3. (adv. clause) ‘but [he said so] because he thought 
he was right.’ (A) 


Analysis of Ay 


= 


Subject, “Hes 
Predicate, * said 
Adverbial Adj, of (ft. ‘so.* 
Predicate, \2. (adv. clause) ‘ because he thought he was right.’ (B) 
Analysts of B, 
Subject, Ties. 
Predicate, ‘thought.’ 


Object (substi. cl.), ‘ that he was right.’ (Cc) 
Analysis of U. 
Subject, ‘he.’ 
mena \  Lncomplete pred. ‘was.’ 
Predicate (complex), \. Complement ‘right.’ 
19. I will tell it to no man (whomsoever). 


‘Whomsoever’ is the remnant of an elliptical clause. At full length 
we should have had ‘whosoever he may be;’ but the relative, being left 
by itself, has got attracted into the same case as ‘man.’ As the ellipsis 
cannot be supplied as the word stands, ‘ whomsoever’ may as well be 
attached to ‘man,’ 


20. I have had no news whatever. 
This sentence may be dealt with like the last, 


2 
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eo. Thou art sworn 


As deeply to effect { what we intend, A } 
(B As closely to conceal {c what we impart. C} B). 


‘To effect, &c.,’ forms an adverbial adjunct of ‘art sworn’ (§ 13, @). 
A and € are adjective clauses used substantively (§ 109). In clause B 
supply ‘thou art sworn deeply’ after ‘as,’ which modifies the ‘ deeply’ 
thus supplied. ‘ Closely’ modifies ‘to conceal.’ Clause B is co-ordinate 


with the demonstrative ‘as,’ which modifies ‘deeply’ in the main pro- 
position. 


2. He loved him so, (that well him was therewith. D). 


Clause D is co-ordinate with ‘so’ (§ 123). ‘Well’ is an adverb 
modifying ‘was,’ which is used strictly ¢wpersonally, (Gram. § 382, 
note). 


23. This band dismissed, behold, another crowd 


Preferred the same request and lowly bowed. 


A compound contracted sentence. First leave out Sand lowly bowed’ 
to get the first member of it ; then substitute * lowly bowed’ for ‘ preferred 
the same request’ to get the second. ‘Behold’ is best taken as a 
parenthesis, or interjectional imperative. ‘ 7; his band dismissed’ (nom. 
abs.) modifies both ‘ preferred’ and ‘ bowed.’ 


24. (A If he says {B he loves you, B } A) 


It fits your wisdom so far to believe it, 
(c As he in his particular act and place 
May (.e. is able to) give his saying deed. C). 


Framework, ‘it fits your wisdom.’ Real subject, ‘to believe it, &c.’ 
‘Fits’ is modified by the adv. clause a, ‘if he says... you.’ ‘To 
believe’ is modified by ‘so far as he . . .deed.’ 

A. Complex adverbial clause, containing within it the substantive 
clause B (§ 131). 

c. Adverbial clause co-ordinate with ‘so’ (§ 117). 

‘ Saying,’ indirect object of ‘ may give’ (‘is able to carry out his words 


into acts’). 


‘To believe it so far as he in his particular act 


<a and place may give his saying deed’ (C). 
Predicate, fits.’ 
Object, ‘your wisdom.’ 


Adv. Adj. of Pred. 


(adv, clause) \ ‘if he says he loves you.’ (A) 
s ’ 


Analysis of As 
Subject, ‘he.’ 
Predicate, * says.’ 


y 
Object (subst, clause), ‘he loves you.’ (B) 
The Analysis of B is obvious, 
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Analysis of C. 
Subject, ‘ he.’ 

, incomp. pred., ‘ may.’ 
Predicate (complex), { complement, ‘ give.’ 
Indirect Object, ‘his saying.’ 

Direct Object, ‘ deed. 


Adv. Adj. of Pred., ‘as.’ 


25. Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy (than excess of praise. A). 
A. Elliptical clause modifying the comparative ‘ more.’ In full, ‘ thaf: it 
decays much by excess of praise’ (§ 168). 


26. At every breath were balmy odours shed, 
[c Which still grew sweeter (D as they wider spread. D) C}. 


Framework, ‘ odours were shed.’ 

‘Sweeter ’ is the complement of ‘ grew’; ‘ wider’ had better be taken 
as an adverbial adjunct of ‘ spread.’ 

c. Complex adjective clause qualifying ‘ odours.’ 

D. Adverbial clause modifying ‘ grew sweeter.’ ‘ As’ modifies ‘ spread.’ 


27. Fame comes unlooked for (if she comes at all. E) 
‘Unlooked for’ is a complement of the predicate ‘ comes’ (§ 54). 


28. None judge so wrong (F as those [G who think amiss. G] F). 
The complex elliptical adverbial clause F is co-ordinate with ‘so ;’ like 
which it modifies the adverb ‘wrong.’ To complete the clause supply 
‘judge wrong.’ Clause G of course qualifies ‘ those.’ 


29. (Aspiring to be gods if angels fell, H) 
Aspiring to be angels men rebel. 

The attributive adjuncts ‘ aspiring, &c.,’ while they are grammatically 
attached to the subjects of their clauses, have the force of conditioning 
adjuncts ; that is, they state, under the grammatical form of attributives, 
the condition under which the predicate is used, and so 27 sewse have the 
force of adverbial clauses,—‘ when they aspire, &c.’ The infinitives are 
adverbial adjuncts of ‘ aspiring’ in each case. The hypothetical clause 
H modifies ‘ rebel.’ 


30. ’Tis strange { Athe miser should his cares ee gcc 
To gain those riches [B he can ne’er enjoy. B} At 


Supply ‘that’ before ‘the miser,’ and ‘that’ or ‘ which’ before ‘he.’ 
Look at §§ 6, ¢; 77. 
31. (Now I know {what you want} ) I will see {what can be done}. 
Either supply ‘ that’ after ‘now,’ or treat ‘ now ’ itself as a conjunction. 


32. Earthly power doth then show (= appear) likest God’s [fower'], 
(When mercy seasons justice. X). 


‘ Likest’ is here an adjective, the complement of ‘ doth show.’ Clause 
X is co-ordinate with ‘then.’ 
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33. I feel 
A spirit within me [chides my sluggish hands, A] 
And [B says {c they have been innocent too long. ChB |. 
Supply ‘ which’ before ‘ chides’ and * says,’ and ‘that’ before ‘ they.’ 


34. 1 have suffered with those (that I saw suffer]. 
The construction of ‘that’ in the adjective clause is just like that of 
‘them’ in ‘I saw them suffer,’ where ‘them suffer’ is a complex object 
(§ 68) of ‘saw.? We must therefore take ‘ that—suffer’ as the complex 
» object of ‘saw.’ 


35. {What right, what true, what fit we justly call, A} 

Let this be all my care, (for this is all. B). 

For ‘this’ substitute ‘what we justly call right, true and fit >; or else 
take separately ‘ Let what we justly call right be all my care’; ‘ Let 
what we justly call true be all my care >, Let what we justly call fit be 
all my-care’; and insert the adverbial clause B in each. A is a sub- 
stantival clause (7.¢., anadjective clause used substantively, § 109). ‘This’ 
is a mere repetition of it, to show the construction. ‘This be &c.,’ isa 
complex object (§ 68) of ‘let.’ For ‘this’ substitute clause A in analysis, 
and omit ‘ this.’ 


36. It seems {A there is an unhappy expense usually annexed to 
the calling of a godfather, [B which was clearly out of my head, (Cas it 
is very reasonable to suppose. C) B] A}. 

The construction of the clause c will be seen from that of the 
corresponding clause with a demonstrative, ‘it is very reasonable to 
suppose so.’ ‘ As’ modifies ‘ to suppose >in the same manner. Clause A, 
which is represented formally by ‘it ’ is the subject of ‘seems’ (§ 77). 


37. In short Peter grew so scandalous (A that all the neighbourhood 
began in plain terms to say {g he was no better (Cc than a knave. 
C) B} A). 
In c supply ‘is good’ after ‘knave.’ The clause modifies the 
comparative ‘better’ (see § 168). The complete complex clause A modifies 
‘scandalous,’ and is co-ordinate with ‘so’ (§ 1235 3) 


38. (A When Brutus and Cassius invited to a supper certain [B 
whose opinions they meant to feel {C whether they were fit to be made 
their associates, C} B] A) and (Dcast forth the question touching the 
killing of a tyrant being a usurper, D) they were divided in opinion, 
some holding {that servitude was the extreme of evils E} and others 
‘¢ that tyranny was better (G than civil war. G) Fh. 

The complex adverbial clause A (‘ When Brutus—associates’) 
modifies the main predicate ‘were divided’, The substantive clause C 
hangs rather loosely on to the phrase ‘whose opinions they meant to feel,’ 
as though we had ‘ whom they wished to try, so as to ascertain.’ Before 
‘cast’ in clause D supply ‘when Brutus and Cassius.’ The clause is 
co-ordinate with A. Supply ‘holding’ after ‘ others.’ ‘Some holding, 
&c.,’ and ‘others holding, &c.,’ constitute nominatives absolute, modifying 
‘were divided.’ 
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39. My thought, [whose murder yet is but fantastical, x] 
Shakes so my single state of man (A that function 
Is smothered in surmise, A) and (B nothing is 
(c But {D what is not.D}C)B). 


Subject, ‘thought.’ 

Attributive Adjiuncets (1. ‘my.’ 
of Subject, 2. (adj. cl.) “whose murder yet is but fantasti- 

cal.’ (x) 
Predicate, - ‘shakes,’ 
Object (with adjuncts), ‘my single state of man.’ < 
: Ee 

Adverbial Adj. of 2. (adv. c/.) ‘that function is smothered in sur- 

Predicate mise.’ (A) 


3. (adv. cl.) ‘that nothing is but what is not.’ (B) 
The analysis of A is obvious. 


Analysis of B. 
Subject, ‘nothing’; Pred., ‘is’; Adv. Adj. of Pred. (adv. ¢l.), ‘but 
[it were] what is not.’ (c) 
Analysis of c. 


Subject, * ite 
Lncomplete pred., ‘were.’ 
Predicate, Complement, ‘what is not.’ (D) 


The analysis of D ts obvious. 


The two adverbial clauses A and B are co-ordinate with ‘so’ and 
modify ‘shakes.’ B is complex, its predicate ‘is’ being modified by the 
elliptical clause Cc, ‘but z# were what is not’ (See § 188). D is an 
adjective clause used substantively (§ 109), and forming the complement 
of ‘ were.’ 


40. The which no sooner had his prowess confirmed 
In the unshrinking station [where he stood, A] 
(But like a man he died. B ), 
‘The which’ is equivalent to ‘and this.’ ‘Unshrinking station’ is a 
somewhat forced expression meaning ‘station from which he did not 
shrink.’ ‘ But’ is a subordinative conjunction here (§ 179). 


41. Wisdom is a cheese, [A which (B by how much the richer B) has 
the thicker, the homelier and the coarser coat. A]. 


After ‘richer’ supply ‘it is. The adverbial ‘ the’ after ‘ by how much’ 
is redundant, as it expresses exactly the same idea, and modifies ‘richer ’ 
in the same way. The clause B is co-ordinate with the adverbial ‘the’ 
before ‘thicker,’ ‘homelier,’ and ‘coarser’ (See § 117). 


42. His notions fitted things so well, 
(A That {B which was which B } he could not tell. A). 
Clause A is co-ordinate with the ‘so’ that modifies ‘well.’ In clause r 
‘which ’ is used substantively, one ‘ which’ standing for ‘ notion,’ the other 


a ‘thing.’ One ‘which’ is the subject, and the other the complement 
* was.’ 


e 
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43. But, (now we talk of mounting steed, A) 
(Before we further do proceed, B) 
It doth behove us to say something 
Of that [which bore our valiant bumpkin, c], 
‘ Now’ at the beginning of clause A is a conjunction, it does not modify 
‘talk.’ ‘ Mounting’ is of course a gerund, governing ‘steed.’ Both A and 
B modify ‘doth behove.’ 


44. Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
* [Where lay the porter in uneasy sprawl, 
With a huge, empty flagon by his side. a]. 
— Clause A is best taken as an adjective clause qualifying ‘ porch’ ; ‘ where’ 
being equivalent to ‘ by which,’ or ‘ at which,’ 
45. How small, of all [that human hearts endure, A] 
That part [that laws or kings can cause or cure. B]. 
Supply ‘is’ before ‘that part.” Clause B is compound and contracted. 


At full length it makes the four :—(1) ‘ That laws can cause’; (2) ‘ That 
laws can cure’; (3) ‘That kings can cause’; (4) ‘ That kings can cure.’ 


‘es 


46. Pray thee, take pain 

To allay with some cold drops of modesty 

Thy skipping spirit, (A lest through thy wild behaviour 

I be misconstrued in the place [BI go to, B] A ) 

And (lose my hopes. C). 

‘[I] pray thee’ may be regarded as parenthetical, ‘ take’ being in the 
imperative mood. ‘To allay....spirit’ forms an adverbial adjunct of ‘ take.’ 
38 In B supply ‘ which,’ and in c supply ‘lest I.’ ‘In the place which I go 

to’ must of course be taken together as an adverbial adjunct of ‘be mis- 
construed.’ 


47. What (if the foot, ordained the dust to tread, 
4 Or hand to toil, aspired to be the head ? A). 

After ‘what’ supply ‘would be the consequence,’ or ‘should we say,’ 
or something of the kind. Clause A is compound and contracted. It 
must be split into two. First leave out ‘or hand to toil,’ and analyse 
what remains. Then for ‘the foot, ordained the dust to tread,’ substi- 
tute ‘the hand ordained to toil.’ 


48. Modes of self-love the passions we may call ; 
’Tis real good or seeming [moves them all]. 
; ‘Modes’ is the objective complement (§ 62) of ‘may call.’ The 
| second sentence is compound, and must be split into ‘ It ¢Aa¢ moves them 
all is real good,’ and ‘ It ¢hat moves them all is seeming good.’ 


49. { What conscience dictates to be done, P } 
Or {warns me not to do, Q } 
This teach me more (than hell R) to shun, 
That more (than heaven s) pursue. 


In analysis omit ‘this’ and ‘that,’ which simply represent, and so 
H 
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repeat, the preceding substantival clauses P and Q (§ 109). For ‘ this’ 
substitute the clause Q, for ‘that’ substitute the clause Pp. In P ‘ what to 
be done’ forms a complex object (§ 68) of ‘dictates.’ In Q ‘ what’ is the 
object of ‘to do,’ which is an adverbial adjunct of ‘warns.’ We thus 
get :—‘‘ Teach me to shun what conscience warns me not to do more than 
I shun hell. Teach me to pursue what conscience dictates to be done 
more than I pursue heaven.” 


50. ’Tis gold [which makes the true man killed. A]. 


The clause A qualifies ‘it.’ ‘Makes killed’ is a complex predicgte, 
‘killed’ being the objective complement (§ 62) of ‘ makes.’ 


51. A covetous fellow, like a jackdaw, steals {what he was never 
made to enjoy B} for the sake of hiding it. 


B is an adjective clause used substantively (§ 109). ‘ What’ is the object 
of ‘ to enjoy’ (compare ‘ he was never made to enjoy ¢hat’). 


52. “Captain Absolute and Ensign Beverley are one and the same 
person.” “The devil they are.” 


‘ The devil’ is of course the remnant of some old oath or curse. It has 
now come to be simply a strong negative, expressive of amazement or 
indignation. It must therefore be taken as an adverbial adjunct of ‘ are.’ 


53. The devil a bird have I seen, (till I came hither). 
Here ‘the devil’ serves as a negative modifying ‘a’ (= one). 


54. We wonder {how the devil they got there}. 


Here the phrase seems to have sunk to the level of a mere interjection. 


55. Do ye make an ale-house of my lady’s house, (that ye squeak 
out your coziers’ (= cobblers’) catches without any mitigation or 
remorse of voice? A). 


The adverbial clause A is an adjunct of the predicate ‘do make’; it 
expresses a consequence or result of the act described. Compare ‘ Is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this thing’? that is, ‘has he become so ~ 
degraded ¢hat he is capable of doing it’? 


56. And so, without more circumstance at all, I hold it fit that we 
shake hands and part. 


The adverbial phrase ‘ without more circumstance at all ’ (§ 13, ¢) modifies 
‘shake hands and part’ in the substantive clause which is represented pro- 
visionally by ‘it.’> It does not much matter whether ‘fit’ be taken as the 
complement of ‘hold’ (§ 62), or ‘it [to be] fit’ treated as a complex 
object (§ 68) of “hold.” ‘Shake hands and part’ may be taken together 
as a compound or double predicate attached to one subject (§ 142). 


57. {The great man down, |you mark| his favourite flies; A} 
The poor, advanced, makes friends of enemies. 
‘The great man [being] down’ isa nominative absolute (§ 13, e), forming 
an adverbial adjunct of ‘flies.’ The substantive clause A is cut in two by 
the insertion of the leading proposition ‘ you mark,’ the sense being :— 
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‘You mark that his favourite flies when the great man is down.’ ‘The 
poor [man]’ is the subject of ‘makes,’ having ‘advanced ’ as an attribu- 
tive adjunct to it. 


58. How is it with you, (that you do bend your eye on vacancy? A). 
The adverbial clause A is One expressing consequence. The relation of 


the ideas may be seen in the assertive sentence :—‘ It is thus with me, so 
that I bend, &c.’ (see No. 55). 


59. A waiting man to travelling nobles chose, 
° He his own laws would saucily impose; 
(a Till, bastinadoed, back again he went 
To learn those manners [B he to teach was sent. B] A). 
That is :—‘ He, chosen as a waiting man to travelling nobles, would 
saucily impose his own laws ; till, being bastinadoed, he went back again 
to learn those manners which he was sent to teach.’ 


> 60. You'd think {no fools disgraced the former reign, A} 

(B Did not some grave examples yet remain, 

[c Who scorn {D a lad should teach his father skill, Dj C] 

And, [E having once been wrong, will be so still. E] B) 

The substantive clause A is the object of ‘think.’ The complex adver- 
bial clause B (which begins with ‘did not ’and goes on to the end) modifies 
‘would think.’ Its subject ‘examples * has two adjective clauses, C and 
E, attached to it as attributive adjuncts, C containing the substantive 
clause D, which is the object of ‘scorn.’ In E supply ‘who’ before 
‘ having.’ 


61. Think yourself a baby 
P (A That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, 
[B Which are not sterling. B] A). 
“Yourself [to be] a baby’ is a complex object (§ 68) of ‘think.’ The 
clause A gives a reason (§ 119). The clause B qualifies ‘ tenders.’ 


, 62. {I with them the third night kept the watch ;/I 
|| Where, (as they had delivered,) both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes.|| 
Ne ‘Where’ is continuative, equivalent to ‘and there.’ It introduces a 
new sentence (§ 112). Supply ‘in’ before ‘form.’ ‘Each word... 
good ’ is a nominative absolute, modifying ‘comes’ (§ 13, ¢). ‘In time : 
and ‘in form of the thing’ are adverbial adjuncts of ‘ made true and good.’ 


63. Hamlet, this deed, for thy especial safety, 
[A Which we do tender (Bas we dearly grieve 
For that [c which thou hast done, Cc] B) A ] must send thee hence 
With fiery quickness. 
‘ For thy especial safety ’ modifies ‘must send.’ Clause A (‘which we 
be do tender... hast done’) qualifies ‘safety,’ and contains within it the 
adverbial clause B which modifies ‘do tender’ (7.e. ‘ carefully consider ’), 
j which in its turn includes clause c which qualifies ‘ that.’ 
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64. Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 


The construction here is confused. ‘As’ is a relative, the subject of 
‘needs.’ It ought therefore to refer to the last noun ‘mien,’ but in 
reality its antecedent is ‘monster.’ The clause ‘as to be hated... seen’ 
must be taken as co-ordinate with ‘so,’ and equivalent to ‘ /hat, to be 
hated, z¢ needs but to be seen.’ 


65. || But, (howsoe’er they make a pother, A) 
‘The difference was so small, (his brain © 
Outweighed his rage but half a grain ;B ) |[ 
1} Which made some take him for a tool 
[That knaves do work with, c ] called a fool. |] 


The adverbial clauses A and B both modify ‘was.’ Before ‘his brain’ 
supply ‘that’ (§ 123). ‘ Half a grain’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘ out- 
weighed’ (13 4). ‘ Which’ is continuative (§ 112), equivalent to ‘and 
this.’ ‘Some take, &c.’ forms a complex object (§ 68) of ‘ made.’ 


66. Besides ’tis known {A he could speak Greek 
As naturally (Bas pigs squeak.B)A . 


In B supply ‘naturally’ after ‘squeak.’ The clause B is co-ordinate 
with the ‘as’ which modifies ‘naturally,’ the adverbial adjunct of ‘ could 
speak.’ (§ 117). 


67. And for her eyes, what could such eyes do there 
(a But weep and weep (B that they were born so fair? B) A ). 


‘For her eyes,’ either as it stands, or as the remnant of an adverbial 
clause, must be taken as an adverbial adjunct of ‘could do.’ In clause A 
supply ‘it were’ after ‘but’ (§ 188). The clause modifies ‘could do.’ 
‘Weep and weep, &c.’ forms the complement of the ‘ were’ that is sup- 
plied. Clause B is an adverbial clause, denoting a reason, and modifying 
‘weep. 


68. [A (BIf o’er their lives a refluent glance they cast, B) 
| Theirs is the present ] who can praise the past. A]. 


The sense is :—‘The present is theirs [A who can praise the past (B if 
they cast a refluent glance over their lives. B) A]. The main proposition 
is inserted in the midst of the adjective clause. This sort of dislocation is 
very common in poetry, but would not be allowed in prose, On the con- 
struction ‘ theirs who, &c.,’ see § 102 (6). 


69. The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And (A when he thinks, good easy man, {full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, B} A) nips his root, 
And then he falls, (as I do. C). 


This compound sentence is made up of three separate members, the 
predicates of which are respectively ‘comes,’ ‘nips,’ and ‘ falls.” The 
adverbial clause A modifies ‘nips.’ ‘Good easy man’ is an appositive 
adjunct of ‘he.’ In B ‘a ripening’ is an adverbial adjunct of * is,’ | 
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70. || What way does the wind come ?|{ ]| What way does he go? | 
|| He rides over the water and over the snow, || 
|| He tosses about in every bare tree, 
(a As, (Bif you look up, B) you plainly may see. A)\ 
{| But, [c {D how he will come Dj} and {E whither he goes, E} 
j There’s never a scholar in England | that knows. Cc] ll 


The construction of the first four lines, which contain four separate sen- 
tences, is easy enough. ‘ What way’ is best taken as an adverbial adjunct 
of ‘come’ and ‘go’ (§ 13, 4). 

® Inthe sentence comprised in the last two lines, the main proposition 
breaks in two the adjective clause which modifes ‘ scholar.’ We thus get 
Subject ‘scholar’; Attrib. Adj. of Subject (1) “never a >: (2) Adj. Clause 
“that knows how he will come and whither he goes’; Pred. ‘is’; Ad- 
verbial Adj. of Pred. (1) ‘there,’ (2) ‘in England.’ The substantive 
clauses D and E are objects of ‘ knows.’ 


71. I tell thee, man, {A ’tis better with me now, 
(B Than (c when I met thee last (D where now we meet. 
D) C) B) A}. 

The substantive clause A (the object of ‘ tell’) begins at ‘’tis’ and goes 
on to the end. ‘Better’ is modified by the complex elliptical clause B, 
in which supply ‘it was well with me’ after ‘than.’ ‘Was’ is modified 
by the adverbial clause C, in which the predicate ‘ met >is modified by (1) 
‘when’ (2) ‘last’ (3) Adv. Clause ‘where now we meet.’ 


72. (A If you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 
[B Which you did shoot the first, B] A), I do not doubt, 
(As I will watch the aim, C) or to find both, 
Or bring your latter hazard back again. 


Clause A is an adverbial adjunct of ‘do doubt.’ In B ‘which’ is an 
adverbial adjunct of ‘did shoot.’ Clause C modifies ‘do not doubt.’ 
‘To find both’ and ‘tobring you . . . again’ may be taken together as a 
compound object of ‘do not doubt ’(§ 142), otherwise we should have to 
make two sentences, ‘either I do not doubt to find both,’ ‘or Ido not 
doubt to bring . . . again.’ 


4 I do think, 
{4 That (zB had he Duncan’s sons under his key, 
(c As, (Dan ’t please Heaven, D) he shall not, C) B) they should 
find 
‘What ‘twere to kill a father. E} A}. 


Clause A begins at ‘ that’ and goes on to the end. It contains within 
it (1) the adverbial (hypothetical) élause B(‘ had he...shall not’) modifiying 
‘should find,’ and containing clause © which modifies * had,’ and itself 
contains the adverbial clause D, which modifies ‘shall not [have them],’ 
(2) the substantive clause E, in which ‘what’ is the complement of the 
predicate, and ‘to kill a father’ the real subject of ‘ were,’ being repre- 
sented formally by ‘it.’ 
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Subject, ‘ j.* 
Predicate, ‘do think.’ ! : 
‘that, had he Duncan’s sons under his key, as, 
Object (subst. clause), an it please Heaven, he shall not, they 
should find what ’twere to kill a father.’ (A) 


Pe 4 nalysts of A. 
Subject, ‘they.’ 
Predicate, “should find.’ 
Object (subst. clause), ‘what ’twere to kill a father.’ (E) _ 
Adv. Adj. of Pred. ‘had he Duncan’s sons under his key, af, 
(adv. clause), an it please Heaven, he shall not.’ (B) 


Analysis of B. 

Subject, ‘he’; Pred., ‘had’; Object with Adj., “ Duncan’s sons’; 
Adv. Adj. of Pred., (1) ‘under his key,’ (2) ‘as, an it please Heaven, he 
shall not.’ (C) 

Analysis of C. 


Subject, ‘he’; Pred., ‘shall have’; Odject, ‘them’; Adv, Adj. of Pred., 
(1) ‘not,’ (2) ‘as,’ (3) adv. cl. ‘an it please Heaven.’ (D) 


Analysts of D. 
Subject, ‘it’; Pred., ‘ please’; Object, ‘ Heaven.’ 


Analysis of E. 


Subject, ‘it,’ namely, ‘to kill a father’; /acomplete Pred., ‘were’; 
Complement, ‘ what.’ 


74. (Whatever sceptic could inquire for, A) 
For every ‘why’ he had a ‘ wherefore.’ 


Clause A modifies ‘had.’ ‘* Whatever,’ is governed by ‘for.’ ‘Why’ 
and ‘ wherefore’ must be taken as being virtually substantives. They are’ 
compendious symbols of interrogative substantive clauses. 


75. With good wearing these coats will last you fresh and sound as 
Jong (as you live. A). 


‘ Last’ is intransitive ; ‘ you’ is its ¢zdzrect object. ‘Fresh’ and ‘ sound’ 
are complements (or a compound complement, § 142) of the incomplete 
predicate ‘last.’ The clause ‘as you live /omg’ is co-ordinate with the 
demonstrative ‘as’ which modifies ‘long’ (§ 117). 


76. I find {A my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, [B (C whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, C) my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. B] A}. 


Clause B, which qualifies ‘star,’ contains within-it clause C, which 
modifies ‘will droop.’ C is compound, and must be split into the two, 
‘whose influence if now I court not,’ and ‘ whose fufioehiee if © omit.’ 
‘Influence’ is, of course, the object of the verb in each case, 


ed 
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77. There be some sports [are painful, A] and their labour delight 
in them sets off. 

In A supply ‘which.’ ‘ Labour’ is the object of ‘ sets.’ The sentence 
as it stands is compound ; we should rather have expected ‘ and the labour 
of which, &c.’? The present form is the result of the omission of the 
relative in A. # 


78. (Had he been ruled, A) for aught [appears, B] 
He might have lived these twenty years. 
Clause a ( = if he had submitted to regular guidance) modifies ‘ might 
have lived.’ In B supply ‘that’ before ‘appears.’ The clause qualifies 
‘ aught.’ 


79. Tell me, he [that knows, A] 
{ Why this same strict and most observant watch 
So nightly toils the subject of the land. B}. 
‘ Tell me he’ is equivalent to ‘let him tell me.’ ‘ Toils’ here is transi- 
tive, meaning ‘ tasks the strength of.’ 


80. Some say {A that ever (B ’gainst that season comes, 

[c Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, C] B ) 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. A }. 

The complex adverbial clause B modifies ‘singeth,’ the predicate of a. 
‘Against’ used thus at the beginning of a clause has acquired the 
functions of a conjunction, like after or before. (See Gram. 290.) The 
adjective clause c qualifies ‘season’ (§ 106). 

In the phrase ‘all night long,’ ‘long’ is shortened from ‘along’ or 
‘allonge’ (= andlang), which was used as an adjective, and preceded 
the noun, ‘allonge night.’ Then ‘all’ was introduced, giving the phrases 
‘al alonge day,’ ‘alle allonge niht,’ &c. Then ‘along’ was put after the 
noun, and shortened to ‘ long.’ 


81. He was so loving to my mother, 

(That he might (= could) not beteem the winds of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly. A) 

The adverbial clause A is co-ordinate with ‘so’ (§ 123). ‘ Beteem’ 
means ‘to grant’ or ‘allow.’ The direct object of it is the infinitive 

hrase ‘visit, &c.’ ‘ Winds’ is the indirect object. Compare ‘ Rain, 
which I could well beteem them from the tempest of mine eyes’ (Af7ds. 
N.D. 1.1.131). 


82. He in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment, [A whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
(B That, swift (c as quicksilver, C) it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, B) 
And (p with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood. D) 4}. 
The complex adjective clause A begins with ‘whose’ and goes on to 
the end, Clauses B and D are co-ordinate, and modify ‘such.’ In B 


} 
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‘swift’ may be taken as an adjective or as an adverb. In the first Casé 
we must supply ‘is swift’ in C; in the second case we must supply 
“courses swiftly.’ The former is probably intended. In either case 
the elliptical clause c modifies < quick.’ In D ‘posset and curd’ may 
be taken together as forming a compound predicate (see § 142). 


83. (A[B Who noble ends by noble means obtains, B] 
Or [C failing, smiles in exile or in chains, C] 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, A) that man is blest indeed. € 


The compound and complex clause A is an adverbial clause under the 
form of an imperative mood (§ 129, xote) modifying ‘is blest,’ and 
equivalent to ‘ whether he, &c., reigns or bleeds.’ It must be split into 
two, each of which must be taken Separately with ‘is blest, &c.’ We 
thus get the two complete sentences, (1) ‘Let him who noble ends by 
noble means obtains reign like good Aurelius, that man is blest indeed ’ ; 
(2) ‘ Let him who; failing, smiles in exile or in chains, bleed like Socrates, 
that man is blest indeed.’ The two adjective clauses B and c qualify 
‘him.’ ‘ Him reign’ and ‘him bleed’ are complex objects 
(§ 68) of ‘let.’ Clause c is rather confused ; we want ‘who, pursuing noble 
ends by noble means, but failing, smiles, &c.’ Clause c should, in strict- 
ness, be split into two, ‘ who, failing, smiles in exile’ and ‘ who, failing, 
smiles in chains,’ each of which should be taken separately with the rest 
ot the clause. 


84. I can easier teach twenty {what were good to be done, A} 
(than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. B). 

In clause A ‘ what’ is the subject of the complex predicate § were good ’ 
which is modified by the gerundial infinitive ‘ to be done.’ After ‘than’ 
in clause B supply ‘I can easily.’ ‘To follow, &c.’ is an adverbial adjunct 
of ‘can be.’ Clause B modifies the comparative adverb ‘ easier.’ 


85. For myself alone I would not be so ambitious (as to wish 
myself much better. A), 


Clause A is co-ordinate with ‘so.’ After “as” supply ‘I should be 
ambitious,’ which is modified by the gerundial infinitive ‘ to wish, &c.’ 


86. I am one [A whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
have so incensed, (B that I am reckless {Cc what I do to spite the 
world, C} B) A}. 

The adjective clause A contains within it the adverbial clause B, which 
in its turn contains the substantive clause C. The latter is used adver: 
bially ($ 98) as an adjunct to ‘am reckless.’ Clause B is co-ordinate with 
“so. 


87, You make me strange 
Even to the disposition [that I owe (= own or possess), A] 
(B When now I think {c you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 
(When mine is blanched with fear, D) C} B). 


The complex clause B (‘when now...fear’) modifies ‘make.’ In the 
Substantive clause c,which is the object of ‘think,’ the infinitive expressions 


* 
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‘behold, &c.’ and ‘keep, &c.” must be taken together as forming a com- 
pound complement of the verb ‘can.’ The sense will be lost if they are 
separated. Clause D modifies ‘keep’ (§ 142). 


Sebject, 

Predicate, 

Object, 

Adv. Adj. of Pred., 


Subject, ‘1’; Pred., 


Subject, 
Predicate, 


Object, 


Adv. Adj. of Pred., 


Subject, 
Predicate, 


Adv. Adj. of Pred., 


Subject, 
Predicate, 


‘you.’ 


incomplete pred., ‘make.’ 
yt complement, ‘strange even to tke 
natural disposition that I owe.’ (A) 
“mer 
(Adv. Cl.) ‘when now I think you can behold 
such sights and keep the natural ruby of your 
cheek, when mine is blanched with fear.’ (B) 


Analysis of A. 


‘owe’; Odject, ‘ that.’ 


Analysis of B. 
a % 
* think.’ 
(Subst. Cl.) * [that] you can behold such sights 
and keep. . . . . with fear.’ (Cc) 
I. ‘ when.’ 
{ 2. ‘now.’ 


Analysis of C. 
* you.’ 
incomplete pred., ‘can.’ 
complenntut { ‘behold such sights’ and 
" ‘keep the natural ruby of 
j (cm! | your cheeks.’ 
‘ when mine is blanched with fear.’ (D) 


Analysis of D. 


* mine.’ 
‘is blanched.’ 


Adv. Adj. of Pred., { I, ‘when. 


2. ‘ with fear,’ 


88. {That he is mad, A} ’tis true; ’tis true {’tis pity; B} and pity 


tis {tis true. C} 


In each of the three members of the compound sentence the substantive 
clause is represented provisionally or formally by ‘ it.’ 


89. Beggar [that I am, A] I am even poor in thanks. 


‘ Beggar, &c.’ is in apposition to ‘I.’ In A ‘that’ is the complement 
of the incomplete predicate ‘am.’ 


90. Most necessary ’tis {A that we forget _ 
To pay ourselves {B what to ourselves is debt. B} A}. 


‘ The complex clause A is the real subject of ‘is.’ ‘ Ourselves’ is the 
indirect object of ‘to pay,’ of which the direct object is the clause B. 
Mind that ‘ what’ is not the object of ‘to pay,’ but the subject of ‘is.’ 
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gt. This not to do, (so grace and mercy at your most need help 
you, A) swear. 


The adverbial clause A modifies ‘to do,’ after ‘not’ has been first 
joined to the latter. The fuller construction would be ‘so may grace, &c.’ 


‘So’ represents in a compendious form the idea ‘ provided you keep 
which oath.’ 


92. This is the very ecstasy of love 
[a [B Whose violent property fordoes itself, B] « 
And [c leads the will to desperate undertakings 
As oft (D as any passion under heaven 
(That does afflict our natures. E] D) C] A]. 


The compound adjective clause A is made up of the two subordinate 
adjective clauses B and c. Before ‘ leads’ repeat ‘ whose violent property 
(z.e. characteristic violence).’ In the adverbial clause b (which is co- 
ordinate with the demonstrative ‘as’ that modifies ‘ oft’), supply ‘leads 
the will to desperate undertakings’ after clause E. Clause E isa part of D, 
and qualifies ‘ passion.’ 


(Had it hit, A) 
The upper part of him the blow 
Had (= would have) slit, as sure (as that below. B). 
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‘Part’ is of course the object of ‘ had slit.’ Clause B is in full ‘ as it slit 
that part below,’ and is co-ordinate with the demonstrative ‘as’ which 
modifies the adverb ‘sure.’ 


94. I loved him with a Jove even such [as yourself commanded, 4 ] 
{p which not to have done |I think| had been in me both disobedience 
and ingratitude. B}. 


It is possible to make complete sense of clause A as it stands, or it may 
be taken as the remnant of ‘ as yourself commanded me to love him with’ 
(see § 104 for the construction of this). ‘Which’ is continuative, the 
sense being ‘ Avd I think that not to have done ¢#7s would have been, &c.’ 
(§ 112). The substantive clause B is broken in two by the insertion of the 
main clause ‘I think.’ ‘ Which not to have done’ is a substantive phrase, 
the subject of ‘had been.’ 


95. Thou therefore also taste, (lest, thou not tasting, different 
degree disjoin us. A). 
The nominative absolute ‘thou not tasting’ forms an adverbial adjunct 
to ‘disjoin.’ Clause A, of course, modifies ‘ taste.’ 


96. Speaking so, thy words are but (as thoughts. B). 


‘Speaking’ may be attached to ‘thy,’ the latter being treated as 
equivalent to a substantive pronoun in the possessive case. ‘ But’ is used 
adverbially (== only), After ‘ thoughts’ supply ‘are.’ 
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97. Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty [as could die, A] 
[B Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue (C than doth live. C) B]. 
The ‘as’ before ‘ much’ is a demonstrative adverb. The ‘ as’in clause 
A is used as a relative pronoun (§ 104). Take together ‘as much as could 
die,’ the clause A being co-ordinate with the demonstrative ‘as’ (§ 117). 
The clause C is in full :—‘ Than {what virtue doth live} is much.’ 


298. (In the bright Muse though thousand charms conspire, A) 
Her voice is all [these tuneful fools admire. B] 


Take ‘all’ as a substantive. Supply ‘that’ before ‘ these.’ 


g9. This bantering (as they call it, a) is becoming intolerable. 


The clause A is best taken as a parenthesis. ‘As’ is continuative 
(§ 112) in force. The clause is what remains of a fuller sentence, ‘I say 
bantering, for so they call it.’ 


100. Ther is falle on me swich hevinesse (A not I nat {why B} A) 
(c that me were lever slepe (D than the beste galoun wyn in Chepe. 
D) C). 

The elliptical clause A contains a double negative, ‘not’ = ‘in no 
degree,’ and ‘nat’ = ‘ne wat’ = ‘know not.’ (Literally, —‘ I don’t know 
not at all why.’) The clause forms a parenthesis. ‘Why’ is the remnant 
of a substantive clause :—‘ why swich a hevinesse is falle on me.’ ‘Slepe’ 
is the subject, and ‘ lever’ the complement of ‘ were’ (§ 50). ‘ Lever’ 
is modified by the elliptical adverbial clause ‘than the beste galoun 
wyn (2.2. gallon of wine) in Chepe weve /eve.’ 


Subject, ‘ hevinesse.’ 
; ; f‘swich that me were lever slepe than the beste 
Attrib. Adj. of Subject, \. galoun wyn in Chepe’ (c). 
Predicate, ‘is falle.’ 
‘ Ee“ ther.’ 
Adv. Adj. of Pred., tz eee ei! 


Analysis of C. 
Subject, * slepe.’ 


incemplete pred., * were.’ 
Predicate, | nplonent ‘lever than the beste galoun wyn in 
Chepe ’ (D). 
Indirect Obj., ‘me.’ 
Adv. Adj. of Pred., * that.’ 


Analysts of D. 


Subject (with Adj. ),* the beste galoun wyn in Chepe’ ; Predicate (complex ), 
‘were leve’; /ndzrect ob7., ‘me.’ 


1o1. There were four {died out of one house last week with 
taking of it. A] 
Supply ‘ who’ before ‘died.’ ‘Taking’ is not the gerund, since it has 
not a direct object after it, but the ordinary verbal noun, 
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1o2. (A But {B that I scorn to let forth so meana spirit B} A) 
I’d have stabbed him to the earth. 


Supply ‘it were’ after ‘ but ’ (see § 186). We then have a complex adver- 
bial clause A, in which the contained substantive clause B is the real sub- 
ject of ‘ were,’ being represented formally or provisionally by ‘it.’ Clause 
A is an adverbial adjunct of ‘ would have stabbed.’ 


103. There was no small stir among the soldiers jwhat was become 
et-Feter: A}. 


Take the clause A as an adnominal adjunct of ‘ stir,’ taking the latter if. 
the sense of ‘ agitated inquiry’ (§§ 10, d (1); 94). 


104. Orphans shall rue the hour that ever thou wast born. 


We have here two constructions confused together, ‘ Orphans shall rue 
the hour [that thou wast born, A] and ‘orphans shall rue {that ever thou 
wast born. B}, As we cannot well drop ‘the hour,’ the best way is to leave 
out ‘ever’ and so get the adjective clause A, in which ‘ that’ = ‘in which’ 


(§ 105). 


105. How say’st thou, (that Macduff denies his person at our 
great bidding ?) 
The clause beginning with ‘that’ must be taken as an adverbial adjunct 


of ‘say’st,’ as though we had ‘ How say’st thou as regards the fact that 
Macduff, &c.’? 


106. I mean such errors (A as you'll all confess 
By laughing at them {B they deserve no less B} A); 
(C Which when you heartily do, Cc) there’s hope left then, 
{D You, [E that have so graced monsters E] may like men. D} 

‘ As’ in clause A is not the relative pronoun, but the connective adverb. 
We should now replace it by ‘that.’ If ‘they * had not been introduced 
as the subject of the verb ‘deserve,’ ‘as’ might have been treated as a « 
relative pronoun, the subject of ‘deserve.’ ‘The substantive clause B is 
the object of ‘confess.’ ‘ Which’ is continuative, being equivalent to ‘ and 
this’ (§ 112). The complex substantive clause D is an adnominal adjunct 


(see §§ 10, d (1) ; 94) of the noun ‘ hope.’ ‘ Graced’ in & means ‘ received 
with favour.’ 


107. I'll havea pair of silk [stockings] against winter, (that I go to 
dwell in the town. A). 
‘That’ is here equivalent to ‘when’ or ‘at which time.’ It is 


similarly used in ‘ Now that you have finished, you may go‘ ;,‘ He went 
out the moment that I came’ (§ 105). 


108. My spirit is not reposed in that security [as I could wish. a}. 
A is elliptical ; in full :—‘as I could wish it to be reposed in,’ where ‘as 
..dn’ = Sin which’ (§ 104). 


109. I had as lief (as an angel A) {B I couldswear as well (Cas that 
gentleman. C) Bi. 


For the construction of ‘ had lief’ see §§ 66. The substantive clause B is 
the object of ‘had lief.’ The adverbial clause a (which is co-ordinate with 
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the preceding ‘as’) is elliptical ; in full:—‘asI should have an angel 
(z.e., the coin of that name) lief.” The elliptical clause c (in full :—‘ as 
that gentleman can swear well’) is co-ordinate with the preceding ‘as.’ 


TIO, He himself is so far fallen off 


From that first place (A as scarce no note remains 
To tell men’s judgments {B where he lately stood. B} A). 
Instead of ‘as’ we should now use ‘that’ (see § 123). ‘No’ is 


wrongly used for ‘any.’ Clause A isco-ordinate with ‘so’ which modifies 
“far.” 


111. (A Had the favour (= general character or complexion) of the 


times so conspired with my disposition (Bas it could have brought 
forth other or better B) A), you had had the same proportion and 
number of the fruits the first. 


For ‘as’ in B we should now use ‘that’ (§ 123). The hypothetical 
clause A modifies ‘ had had’ (= ‘ would have had’). ‘ The first ’ may be 
taken as a complement of the predicate. We should deal similarly with 
such expressions as ‘ John arrived first’; ‘ James came in second.’ 


112. (Though need make many poets A), and (B some such 


(c As art and nature have not bettered much, Cc] B) 
Yet ours for want hath not so loved the stage, 

(p> As he dare serve the ill customs of the age, D) 
Or (E purchase your delight at such a rate, 

(F As, for it, he himself must justly hate. F) E). 


The adverbial clauses A and B modify ‘hath loved’; B is complex and 
elliptical. Supply ‘though need make’ before ‘some.’ ‘Such’ is not 
the complement of ‘ make,’ but an attributive adjunct of ‘some’ (= ‘some 
poets’). The adjective clause c qualifies ‘some,’ and is co-ordinate with 
such. The clauses D and Eare both co-ordinate with ‘so,’ and modify 


“hath loved.’ In£ supply ‘ashe dare’ before“ purchase.’ For the ‘as’ 
in D, E and F we should now use ‘that’ (§ 123). The adverbial clause F 
modifies ‘such.’ ‘ Himself’ is the object of ‘ hate.’ 


113. Therefore there is no better way to moderate suspicions (A than 


to account upon such suspicions (as true B), and yet to bridle them 
(as false C) A); (D for so far a man ought to make use of suspicions, 
(E as (= that) (F if that should be true [G that he suspects G], F) yet it 
may do him no harm. E) D). 


The clause A, which begins with ‘than’ and goes on to ‘false,’ is 
elliptical. Supply ‘is a good way.’ The two infinitive phrases ‘to 
account, &c.,’ and ‘to bridle, &c.,’ form a compound subject (§ 46) of 
the ‘is,’ which ‘is thus supplied. The clause is attached adverbially to the 
comparative ‘better.’ The adverbial clauses B and c are elliptical. In 
full they are ‘as they were true’ and ‘as they were false’ (§ 155). The 
complex clause D modifies the ‘is’ in ‘there zs no better way.’ The 
complex clause £, beginning with ‘as’ and going on to ‘ harm,’ ts co- 
ordinate with ‘so’ which modifies ‘far.’ 
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114. (A Had I as many sons (B as J have hairs B) A) 
I would not wish them to a fairer death. 


After ‘have’ in B, supply ‘many,’ which will be modified by the 
relative adverb ‘as’ at the beginning of the clause, so that ‘as many’ will 
be an attributive adjunct of ‘hairs.’ Clause B is co-ordinate with the 
‘as’ which modifies the first ‘many.’ ‘ Wish’ is used as though we had 
‘wish them to go,’ or ‘ wish to send them.’ 


115. {What thy soul holds dear, Aj imagine it to lie that way [thou 
coest. B]. 


In analysis substitute the substantival clause A for its formal representa- 
tive ‘it.’ With the infinitive ‘to lie’ it forms a complex object of 
‘imagine’ (§ 68). ‘That way’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘to lie.’ In 
the adjective clause B supply ‘ by which.’ 


116. Lend it rather to thine enemy, 
[a (B Who if he break, B) thou may’st with better face 
Demand the penalty. A] 


The adjective clause A contains within it the adverbial clause B modi- 
fying ‘ may’st demand.’ In B ‘he’ is a mere formal repetition of ‘ who.’ 


117. Hath there been such a time that I have positively said ‘tis so, 
when it hath proved otherwise ? 


Take ‘ when’ here as a comtimuative relative (see § 112), and treat the 
sentence as though it ran ‘and that then it hath proved otherwise.’ 


118. I could be bounded in a nutshell and count myself a king of 
infinite space, (A were it not {B that I have bad dreams. B} A). 


Here we have a compound complement of the verb ‘ could,’ namely ‘ bee 
bounded,’ &c., and ‘count myself,’ &c., just as we may have a compound 
subject (§ 46), a compound object (§ 46) and sometimes even a compound 


predicate (§ 142). There is a similar construction in the following * 
sentence :— 


& 


119. Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, and batten on 
this moor ? 


The adverbial phrase ‘ on this fair mountain’ modifies the infinitive ‘to 


feed.’ ‘Leave, &c.,’ and ‘batten, &c.,’ form a compound complement of 
‘could’ (§ 142). 


120. And then he said {A he would full fain $ 
{B He could recall an ancient strain, 
[c He never thought to sing again. C] B} At. 


The complex substantive clause A, ‘he would....sing again,’ includes 
the complex substantive clause B, ‘he could recall....sing again,’ which in 
its turn includes the adjective clause ‘which he never thought to sing 
again.’ 


: 
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121. I have drugged their possets (D that death and nature (2.02 
their natural powers or constitution) do contend about them {E whether 
they live or die. E} D). 

The adverbial clause (of consequence) D contains within it the com- 
pound substantive clause E. Split this into (1) ‘ Whether they live’ ; (2) 
‘ Whether they die.’ 


122. {F (Whatever I may have gained by folly, G) you see I am 
willing to prevent you losing by it. Fj. 


° That is :—‘ You see {that (whatever I may have gained by folly, G) I 
am willing....by it.’ F}. The concessive adverbial clause G modifies ‘am 
willing.’ 


123. To be plain with you, I cannot grant your request. 


It is obvious that ‘to be plain’ does not in any way modify ‘can 
grant.’ The only way to bring it into structural relation to what follows, 
is to supply ‘I must say,’ (or something of the sort), and treat ‘I cannot 
grant, &c.,” as a substantive clause (or, perhaps better, as a quotation), 
the object of ‘ say’ understood. 


124. To speak to you like an honest man, I am most dreadfully 
attended. But, in the beaten way of friendship, what make you at 
Elsinore? 

After ‘man’ supply ‘I must say.’ After ‘ but’ supply ‘ speaking,’ and 
before ‘ what’ put in ‘I ask.’ 


_ 125. Other geniuses I put in the second class, not (as I think them 
inferior to the first, B) but for distinction’s sake. 


In a clause like B we now commonly use ‘that,’ but ‘as’ is more 
strictly correct. The clause denotes a reason, and modifies ‘ put.’ After 
‘but ’ supply ‘other geniuses I put in the second class.’ 


’ 426. There’s nothing [blackens like the ink of fools]. 


Supply the relative ‘ that’ or ‘ which’ before “ blackens.” The adverb 
‘like’ is itself modified by ‘ the ink of fools’ ( see § 13, ¢, note). 


127. Cursed be the verse, (how well soe’er it flow A) 
[That tends to make one worthy man my foe. B]. 


In the concessive clause A (see § 127, 3), ‘well’ is modified by ‘ howso- 
ever,’ which it splits in two. In clause B ‘to make, &c.,’ is an adverbial 
adjunct of ‘tends.’ 


, 128. And who stands safest? Tell me, is it he 
[That spreads and swells in puffed prosperity ? C] 
Or, [blest with little, whose preventing care 
In peace provides fit arms against a war ? D}. 


Take ‘safest’as the complement of ‘stands.’ ‘Tell me’ is not fol- 
lowed by a substantive clause, but by a direct question. It must therefore 
be treated as parenthetical. The adjective clause C need not be split into 
two; ‘spreads and swells’ does not make two separate predications, it is 
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merely a compound predicate, describing two parts or aspects of one action 
(§ 142). After ‘or’ supply ‘is it he.’ The adjective ‘blest’ may be 
joined on to the ‘he’ thus supplied, or it may be taken as qualifying 
‘ whose,’ treating the latter as a substantive pronoun in the possessive case. 


129. The unprofitable moments still delay 
Life’s instant business to a future day, 
That task [A (B which as we follow or despise, B) 
The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise, A ] 
[c Which done, the poorest can no wants endure, C] « 
And [D which not done, the richest must be poor. D]. 


‘That task’ is simply a repetition of ‘life’s instant. business’ ; ¢ task ’ 
may be treated as in apposition to ‘business.’ It is qualified by the 
three adjective clauses A, C and D. Ais acontracted compound and 
complex clause; it must be split up into (1) ‘As we follow which the 
youngest is wise’; (2) ‘As we despise which the eldest is a fool.’ In 
these clauses ‘which’ is the object of ‘follow’ and ‘ despise’ respec- 
tively. In cand pb ‘ which done’ and ‘ which not done’ are nominatives 
absolute. 


130. Get wealth and place, (if possible, D) with grace ; 
(If not, E) by any means get wealth and place. 


The clause D, ‘if 7¢ de possible,’ modifies ‘get.’ The clause E, ‘if zt ée 
not fosszble,’ modifies the second ‘ get.’ 


131. With laughter sure Democritus had (=wou/d have) died, 
Had he (= if he had) beheld an audience gape so wide. 


‘ An audience gape’ is a complex object (§ 68) of ‘had beheld.’ 


132. I lose my patience, and I own it too, 
(A When works are censured not (as bad B) but (new, C) 
(D While, (E if our elders break all reason’s laws E) 
These fools demand not pardon, but applause. D) A). 


This is a compound sentence, of which the second member is simply ‘I 
own it too.” The predicate ‘lose’ is modified by the compound and com- 
plex adverbial clause A, which begins at ‘when,’ and goes on to 
‘applause.’ The two separate elliptical clauses B and C compel us to 
make two clauses of this, (1) ‘When works are not censured as they are 
bad’ ; (2) ‘ When works are censured as they are new,’ in each of which 
the predicate ‘are censured’ is modified by the compound and complex 
clause D, which begins with ‘while’ and goes on to ‘applause.’ This 
clause again must be divided into two, (1) ‘ While, if our elders break all 
reason’s laws, these fools demand not pardon;’ (2) ‘While, if our 
CIdETS 4 ia laws, these fools demand applause.’ 


_ 133. These few precepts in thy memory look thou character (= 
inscribe). ; 


That is, ‘Look (that thou character these few precepts in thy 


memory’ A). The clause A is an adverbial clause of purpose, modifying 
‘look.’ 


, 
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134. Better for us perhaps it might appear, 
(A Were there all harmony A) (8 all virtue here B) ; 
‘c That never air C!, or {D ocean felt the wind D}, 
‘g That never passion discomposed the mind Ej, 


A compound and contracted sentence, separable into 
(1) ‘It might perhaps appear better for us (A were there all harmony 
here’ A); 
(2) ‘It might perhaps appear better for us (B were there all virtue 
here’ B) ; 
» (3) ‘It mht — appear better for us {c that never air felt the 
wind’ C}; 
(4) ‘It might perhaps appear better for us {D that never ocean felt the 
wind ’ D}; 
(5) ‘It might perhaps appear better for us {ge that never passion discom- 
posed the mind’ E}. 
A and B are adverbial clauses, modifying ‘ might appear.’ Cc, D, and 
E are substantive clauses, each the subject of its sentence, and repre- 
sented formally by ‘it.’ 


135. I regarded myself (A as one of those vile things [B {c that 
J nature designed ] should be thrown by into her lumber room. C} B] 
me «=O «A‘) 

After ‘as’ supply ‘I were’ (see §§ 155, 156). We thus get a complex 
adverbial clause, modifying ‘ regarded.’ 

The adjective clause B (which comprises a// between the two brackets) 
contains the substantive clause C, cut in two by the subject and verb of 
the adjective clause ‘nature designed.” The construction of it will be 
seen by substituting the demonstrative ‘they’ for the relative ‘ that’ :— 
* Nature designed 3 they should be thrown by into her lumber room’ Cc}. 


; 
136. (A If (B when (c the more you drink C), the more you crave B), 
, You tell the doctor A), (D when (E the more you have E) 
, The more you want D), why not with equal ease 
4 Confess as well your folly (as disease F)? 


That is:—‘If you tell the doctor when, the more you drink, the 
more you crave, why do you not with equal ease confess your folly just as 
well as you confess your disease, when the more you have, the more you 
want?’ 

Framework :—‘ Do you confess your folly ?’ 

The predicate ‘do confess’ is modified by the adverbial adjuncts (1) 
‘why’; (2) ‘not’; (3) ‘with equal ease’; (4) the complex adverbial 
clause A; (5) the complex adverbial clause D ; (6) the adverbial expres- 
sion ‘ as well as you confess your disease.’ 

»  InA the predicate ‘tell’ is modified by the complex adverbial clause 
B, in which the predicate ‘crave ’ is modified by * when,’ and _has for its 
object the comparative ‘more,’ to which are attached the co-ordinate 
o adverbial adjuncts ‘the’ and ‘ the more you drink ’ (see § 117, 3, 4). 
In D, in like manner, the predicate ‘want’ is modified by ‘ when,’ 
and has for its object ‘more’ modified by ‘the’ and ‘the more you 
have.’ 


The elliptical clause F is co ordinate with the ‘ 


as’ which modifies 
I 


( 
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‘well,’ so that ‘as well as you confess your disease’ forms a complex 
adverbial expression, modifying ‘ confess.’ 


137. I|x Know {a that it was he [B in the times past which held you 
so under fortune B] A} X |I 1] Y {Cc which | you thought J had been our 
innocent self C} Y|I. 


‘Which’ may be regarded as continuative, as though we had ‘ though 
you thought {c z¢ had been our innocent self,’ cj, so that we get two co- 
ordinate sentences, X and Y. | 

In A the adjective clause B qualifies the subject ‘it,’ ‘ he’ being the 
complement of the predicate. ¢ 

Or we may regard the sentence as being, ‘ Know jp that the person (27) 
[E which in the times past held you so under fortune E]. [F {G which 
| you thought | had been our innocent self G} F], was he,’ In this the 
adjective clause F is attached not to ‘the person’ simply, but to ° the 
person ’ after it has been qualified by the adjective clause E (see § 10, pf. 4). 
The latter mode of treating the sentence is perhaps the better of the two. 


138. There is none [A whose portion is so small of present pain, (B 
that with ambitious mind will covet more B) 4}. 


‘None’= ‘no one.’ The word is originally and properly singular. 
Clause B is peculiar. J form it is an adjective clause, ‘that, being the 
subject of ‘ will covet’; but in force it is adverbial, as though we had 
‘that he, &c.’ It must be taken as co-ordinate with the ‘so that modifies 
‘small.’ 


139. They are autho~s to themselves in all, both what they judge and 
what they choose. 


We get the easiest construction if we regard this as a compound and 
contracted sentence, made up of 

(1) ‘They are authors to themselves in all.’ 

(2) ‘They are authors to themselves in {what they judge’ a}. 

(3) ‘ They are authors to themselves in {what they choose” B}, A and 
being substantival clauses (§ 109), which, with the preposition that pre- 
cedes them, form adverbial adjuncts of ‘ are authors.’ 

Or we may take the sense to be :—‘ In everything they are themselves 
responsible both for what they judge and what they choose.’ In that case 
it is best to regard ‘ are authors to themselves’ as being equivalent to the 
transitive expression ‘ They determine for themselves,’ and having clauses 
Aand B asits objects. (Gram. 405.) It comes to much the same thing 
if A and B are treated as adnominal adjuncts of ‘ authors’ (§ 10, @, 1). 


140. They are as sick {A that surfeit with too much A], (B as they 
that starve on nothing C] B). 
In B supply ‘are sick.” Clause A qualifies ‘they.’ Clause B is co- 
ordinate with the demonstrative ‘as,’ which modifies ‘ sick.” The relative 
adverb ‘as’ in clause B modifies ‘sick ’ understood. 


14. Better be with the dead, 
[A Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace A], 
(B Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy B). 


} 


Analyse this as though it ran ‘It is better to be with the dead,’ &c. 
In Clause B supply ‘it is good’ or ‘it is well’ after ‘than.’ The clause 
modifies the comparative ‘better’ (§ 168; f. 55, “ole 4). 


142. Duller shouldst thou be (A than the fat weed 
[8 That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf B] 4), 
(c Wouldst thou not stir in this C). 
In A supply ‘is dull’ after ‘weed.’ The clause modifies ‘duller (See 
the last example). Clause C is hypothetical (§ 129), modifying the complex 
predicate ‘shouldst be duller.’ 
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143- Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps {A which way they walk 4}, for fear 
{p Thy very stones prate of my whereabout B}. 

In clause A ‘which’ is interrogative. We may either analyse the 
sentence as though it ran ‘ Hear not which way my steps walk,’ or treat 
‘steps’ as the primary, and clause A as the secondary obiect of ‘hear ’ 
(§ 45; p- 37, vole 10). 

Ciause B is an adnominal adjunct of ‘ fear’ (§ 10, d, (1); 94). Or, we 
may take ‘ for fear that,’ not exactly as a conjunction, but as @ conjunctive 
phrase, a conjunction in the making (p. 40, note 6). 


144. {A{B What | we know | must be B}A}, and {c is as common 
(D As any the most vulgar thing to sense D) ch 
Why should we in our peevish opposition 
Take it to heart ? 

Note that the complex clause A consists of a// that the brackets enclose. 
‘What we know must be’; the words ‘we know’ do not belong to clause 
B, although they separate the subject ‘ what’ from the predicate ‘ must be.’ 
fg ‘What must be’ B} is the object of ‘know,’ the construction being 
the same as in ‘ We know that iat must be.’ In Cc supply ‘ what’ before 
‘is-as common.’ In D supply ‘is common’ after ‘sense.’ ‘ To sense 
modifies ‘ vulgar’ (‘thing most vulgar to sense’ = ‘the most ordinary 

® sensible object’). Clause D is co-ordinate with the preceding demonstra- 
tive ‘as.’ 

Clauses A and c form a compound description of what is represented 
formally by ‘it,’ and must be taken together, as though we had ‘that 
which we know must be, and which is as common,’ &c,, where the ove 
word ‘that’ is qualified by ¢wo adjective clauses. 


145. I bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal (a that (B but dip a knife in it B), 
(c Where it draws blood C), no cataplasm so rare 
Collected from all simples [D that have virtue D] 
. Under the moon (E can save the thing from death 

[r That is but scratched withal F] E) A). 

Clause A is co-ordinate with the ‘so’ that modifies ‘mortal’ (§ 123). 
Clause B is an adverbial hypothetical clause in the form of an imperative 
sentence. (Sze p. 63, mote 5.) It modifies ‘can save.’ Supply ‘ there 1s’ 
before ‘no cataplasm,’ and the suppressed relative ‘that’ before ‘can.’ 
Clause g£, though 7 form an adjective clause, 1s 7 force an adverbial 
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clause co-ordinate with the ‘so’ that modifies ‘rare.’ (Compare example 
138.) Clause c must be attached to ‘is’ in ‘ there is,’ but its force, as a 


clause denoting flace, is not very clear; it would be more natural if we 
had ‘if’ instead of ‘ where.’ 


146. That should learn us 
{4 There’s a divinity [B that shapes our ends, 
(c Rough-hew them (D how we will D) C) B] A}. 


The construction is obvious enough except in clause c. This is clearly 
a concessive clause, under the form of an imperative sentence, ‘ rough-hey 
them ’ being taken (somewhat freely) as the equivalent of ‘ let us rough- 
hew them.’ (Compare example 145.) Clause C is then an adverbial 
adjunct of ‘shapes.’ In clause D supply ‘rough-hew them ’ after ‘ will.’ 

‘Us’ and the complex substantive clause A should be taken as the 
primary and secondary objects of ‘learn’ (= * teach ’). 


147. The time approaches 

[a That will with due decision make us know 

3 {c What | we shall say | we have C; B}, and {D what we owe 
D} Al}. 


Clause B comprises all that is between the brackets. (Compare examples 
135, 144.) ‘ We shall say’ is a part of clause B, but not of clause C, 
though it is inserted in the midst of it. Clause C consists of ‘ what we 
have.’ The construction will appear if for the interrogative ‘what’ we 
substitute the demonstrative pronoun ‘that.’ ‘We shall say {we have 
that\, or {that we have ¢hat}. 


148. Bear with her weakness, [A {B which | I think ] proceeds 
From wayward sickness, and no grounded malice B} A}. 


The construction resembles that in the last example. The adjective 
clause A comprises a// that is within the brackets. ‘I think’ does not 
belong to B though it comes in the middle of it. The construction is seen 
by putting ‘it’ for ‘ which,’—‘I think {B 7¢ proceeds from ...... malice B}. 


149. [|X Such [A as are poor and will associate with none (B but the 
rich B) A] are hated by those [they avoid C] X |] and || Y despised by 
those [they follow D] Y |I. 


‘Are poor’ and ‘ will associate with none, &c.’ must be taken as forming 
a compound predicate (§- 142). In Cc and D supply the omitted relative 
pronoun, The sentence is contracted, and must be split into the two 
members X and Y. Before ‘despised’ supply ‘ such as are poor, and will 
associate with none but the rich are.’ « 


150. After death you were better have a bad epitaph, (A than this 
ill report (B while you live RB) A). 


In A supply ‘you were well have’ after ‘than.’ The infinitive phrases 
form adverbial adjuncts of ‘ were better’ and ‘ were well.’ (These curious 
expressions are explained in the author’s ‘ English Grammar,’ § 382, vo/e.) 


e 
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151. (A Since you have made the days and nights (B as one B), 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs A), 
Be bold {c you do so grow in my requital, 
(D As nothing can unroot you D) C}. 

Clause B is elliptical, ‘as they were one’ (§ 155); it tiodifies ‘have 
made.’ ‘To wear, &c.’ is an adverbial adjunct of ‘have made.’ ‘To 
wear’ = ‘in wearing.’ ‘Be bold’ means ‘be assured,’ and may be 
taken as a transitive verbal phrase, having clause € for its object. Clause 
PD is co-ordinate with ‘so.’ For the ‘as’ we should now use ‘that’ 


e (§ 123). 


152.* J|A Here, perhaps, 
Some advantageous act may be achieved, 
By sudden onset A |Jeither|| B with hell-fire ; 
To waste his whole creation B|], or || C possess 
All (P as our own P), and drive (Q as we were driven Q), 
The puny habitants C |f, or, || D (R if not drive R), 
Seduce them to our party, (S that their God 
May prove their foe S) and (T with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works T) D jf. 

This had better be taken asa series of co-ordinate sentences, marked 
as A, B,C, D, and £. At the end of each, except A, insert ‘may be 
achieved by sudden onset.’ ‘The infinitive verbs ‘to waste,’ ‘ [to] possess,’ 
‘ [to] drive,’ ‘ [to] seduce,’ with what is attached to each respectively, 
will form the subjects of the successive sentences. 

In c ‘ to possess, &c.’ and ‘to drive, &c.’ must be taken as forming a 
compound subject. After ‘as’ in P supply ‘it were.’ R at full length 
is ‘if we do not drive them’; the clause modifies the predicate. In T 
supply ‘that their God may’ before ‘ with.’ 


153. The same (z.¢., his diamond shield) to wight he never wont 
disclose, 
* (A But (B when as monsters huge he would dismay B), 
Or (c daunt unequal armies of his foes C), 
Or (D when the flying heavens he would affray D) A) ; 
(E For so exceeding shone his (= its) glistening ray, 
(F That Pheebus’ golden face it did attaint, 
(G As (H when a cloud his beames doth over-lay H) G) F) ; 
And (K silver Cynthia wexed pale and faint, 
(L As (M when her face is staynd with magicke art’s constraint 
M) L) K) E).—(Sfenser.) 
The complex adverbial clauses A and EF are adverbial adjuncts of ‘ wont 
© (¢.e., was wont to) disclose.’ 
In A, after ‘but’ (which here means zz/ess) supply ‘he disclosed it.’ 
‘ Disclosed ’ is modified by (1) B, (2) C, (3) D. Inc supply ‘ when as he 


® Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ is a rich mine of complicated and troublesome passages. Only 
afew have been dealt with here, as the author, in his editions of Book I., Book II., and 
Book III., respectively, has indicated in the notes how such passages are to be dealt with. 
The student who has worked thus far will be quite competent, with the aid there supplied, to 
unravel the most involved sentences, and will find the analysis of Book IT., in particular, a « 


most wholesome and stimulating exercise. 


‘ee 
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would’ before ‘daunt.’ ‘When as’ is simply equivalent to ‘when’ 
(compare ‘whereas’). In E ‘exceeding’ must be taken as an adverb. 
F and K are complex adverbial clauses denoting consequence (§ 123), 
modifying ‘shone.’ Clause G modifies ‘ did attaint.” After ‘as’ supply 
‘Phoebus’ golden face is attainted.’ H is an adverbial clause modifying 
‘is attainted’ thus supplied. In K supply the connective adverb ‘ that ; 
(§ 123). In L after ‘as’ supply ‘she wexes (z.e., waxes) pale and faint. 
The adverbial clause M modifies the predicate ‘ wexes, &c.’ so supplied. 


154. Ah, lady deare, quoth then the gentle knight, 23 


Well may I ween {A your grief is wondrous great A}, a 
(B For wondrous great grief groweth in my spright (= spirit), 
(c Whiles thus I hear you of your sorrows treat C) B).—(.Spenser.) 


‘Ah, lady deare’ is a vocative, and ‘ quoth—knight’ is a parenthesis. 
Leave out both in analysis. Clause B modifies ‘ may ween.’ Clause c 
modifies ‘groweth.’ ‘ You treat, &c.’ is a complex object (§ 68) of ‘ hear. 


155. Well hoped I, and faire beginnings had, 
{A That he my captive languor should redeem A}, 
(B Till all unweeting an enchanter bad, 
His sence abused B), and (Cc made him to misdeeme 
My loyalty not such (D as it did seeme bD), 
[& That rather death desire (F then (= than) such despight (despite) 
F) E] C).-—(.Sferser.) 


First leave out ‘and faire beginnings had,’ and take the rest of the 
sentence. Clause A is the object of ‘hoped.’ Clauses B and C are 
adverbial adjuncts of ‘hoped.’ In c supply ‘till all unweeting an 
enchanter bad.’ ‘ All unweeting’ must be taken as having an adverbial 
force, unless it be treated as modifying the substantive that is implied in . 
“his.” (Compare the relation of clause E to ‘my.’) ‘To misdeeme’ means 
‘wrongly to deem.’ ‘Him to misdeeme, &c.’ is the complex object (see 
§ 68) of ‘made.’ ‘ My loyalty not [to be] such, &c.’ is the complex object = 
of ‘misdeeme.’ (See § 68). In D we get the sense intended whether 
we take ‘as’ as the relative adverb modifying ‘did seeme,’ or as a 
relative pronoun forming the complement of the incomplete predicate ‘ did 
seem.’ The adjective clause E is attached to ‘my,’ as though the latter 
were the possessive case of a substantive pronoun, equivalent to ‘ of me.’ 
In F, after ‘then’ supply ‘I desire.’ ‘I faire beginnings had’ had better . 
be taken as a separate sentence, Supply ‘of the fulfilment of my hope,’ 
or something of the kind, and attach clauses B and ¢ to the predicate 
‘had.’ 


e 
156. Be judge, ye heavens [X that all things right esteeme xT 
iA (B How I him loved B), and (¢ love with all my might Cc) 
So thought I eke of him a}, and think {p I thought aright D}. 
( Spenser.) 
In clause X ‘right esteeme’ means ‘estimate correctly.” The substan- 


tive clause A is the object of ‘be judge,’ the latter being treated as a 
transitive verbal phrase, The general sense is, ‘that I thought he loved 
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me as well as I loved and still love him.’ Clauses Band € are co-ordinate 
with ‘so,’ though the connection in sense is a little strained. In C supply 
‘how I him’ before ‘love.’ Supply ‘1’ before ‘think.’ This part forms 
an independent sentence. 

It is also possible to treat clauses B and C as objects of ‘ be judge,’ and 
‘so thought I—aright’ as a separate compound sentence. 


157. Was never wight, [A that heard that shrilling sownd A], 
(B But trembling feare did feel in every vaine B). 


No false enchauntment, nor deceiptfull traine, 

Might once abide the terror of that blast, 

(c But presently was voide and wholly vaine C). 

No gate so strong, no locke so firme and fast, 

(D But with that percing noise flew open quite, or brast D). 
(Spenser) 

For the construction of clause B see § 192. The pronoun ‘he’ must be 
supplied in ‘it.’ Similarly supply ‘ it’ in clauses C and D. 

The second sentence is contracted. First leave out ‘nor deceiptfull 
traine,’ and analyse what is left ; then substitute ‘no deceiptfull traine ’ 
for ‘no false enchauntment.’ 

After ‘gate’ and after ‘locke’ supply ‘ was.” Here again we get two 
separate sentences. Clause D is compound. Split it into two, first 
leaving out ‘or brast,’ and then substituting ‘ brast ’ (— burst) for ‘ flew 
open.’ The first of these must be taken with “no gate was so strong,’ the 
second with ‘ no locke was so firme and fast.’ 

158. Planted thus 
Beneath a shed [A that over-arched the gate 
Of this rude churchyard 4], (8 till the stars appeared B) 
The good man might have communed with himself, 
(c But {p that the stranger [E who had left the grave E| 


approached D} C). 


‘Planted thus—churchyard’ is an attributive adjunct of the subject 
‘man.’ The adverbial clauses B and c modify ‘might have communed.’ 
After ‘ but’ supply ‘it had been.’ The substantive clause D is the subject 
of ‘had been,’ being represented formally by ‘ it.’ 


159. I wandered lonely (A as a cloud 
(eB That floats on high o’er vales and hills B] A), 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


In A supply ‘is lonely.’ The clause modifies the preceding adjective 
‘lonely,’ which is the complement of the incomplete predicate 
‘ wandered.’ 

A new sentence begins at ‘ when’ (==‘ and then ’), ‘When’ is continua- 
tive (§ 139); the sentence aoes not at all define the time of the 
‘ wandering.’ s 


Lm 
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160. There is sweet music here [A that softer falls 

(B Than petals from blown roses on the grass B), 

Or (C night-dews on still waters between walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass C) A] ; 

Music [D that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

(E Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes E) D] ; 

Music [F that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies F]. 

( Tennyson.) 

After ‘roses’ supply ‘fall soft.’ ‘Softer’ and ‘soft’ are adverbs hereg 

(Compare ‘gentlier.’) In c supply ‘than’ defore, and ‘fall soft’ after 

‘night-dews.’ For the construction of these clauses see §§ 167, 168. 
Before ‘music’ in the fifth and seventh lines.supply ‘ there is here.’ 

In E£ supply ‘lie’ before ‘upon.’ The whole passage makes three 

separate sentences. 


161. (A Whate’er your birth A), 
(B As things stand now B), I recognize yourself, 
(c If you’ll accept experience of some date C), 
(D As like to be the leading man o’ the time, 
Therefore as much above me now, (E as I 
Seemed above you this morning E) D).—Bvowning. 

Clauses A, B, C, and D are all adverbial adjuncts of ‘ recognize.’ In D 
after ‘as’ supply either ‘you were’ (§ 157), or ‘I should recognize one’ 
(§ 149). If ‘you were’ be supplied, the adjective ‘like’® (= likely) 
is the complement of the predicate, and ‘above me’ an adverbial 
adjunct of it. In the other case ‘like’ is an attributive (§ 10, 
a), and ‘above me’ an adnominal (§ 10, @, 3) adjunct of ‘one.’ ‘ Above 
me’ is modified by the adverb ‘ much,’ which in its turn is modified by 
‘as’ and the clause E. In E after ‘ seemed’ supply ‘much,’ which is 
modified by the ‘as’ at the beginning of the clause. 


162.* There be delights, there be recreations and jolly pastimes 
[A that will fetch the day about from sun to sun A] and [B rock the 
tedious year (C as in a delightful dream C) B). 


Make three sentences of this :—(1) ‘ There be delights that will, &c.’ ; 
(2) ‘ There be recreations that will, &c.’ ; (3) ‘ There be pastimes that will, 
&c.’ To the subject in each of these attach the two adjective clauses A 
and B. Before ‘rock’ supply ‘that will,’ and after ‘as’ supply ‘they 
would rock it.’ 


163. I shall only repeat {A what I have learnt from one of your own 
honourable number, a right noble and pious lord, [B (C who, had he 
not sacrificed his life and fortunes to the Church and Commonwealth, ¢) 
we had not now missed and bewailed a worthy and undoubted patron 
of this argument B] A}. 

The substantival (§ 109) clause A, beginning at ‘ what’ and going on ta 
the end, includes within it the adjective clause B, which qualifies * lord,’ 
and in its turn includes the adverbial clause C which modifies ‘ had missed 


a _—— a 


. c 3 a : : ; eos 
* Examples 162—172 are taken from Milton's ‘ Areopagitica.' 


= 
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and bewailed.’? ‘Had missed and bewailed’ may be taken as a co:pound 
predicate (§ 142) ; itis not worth while making a separate sentence for each 
verb. In C ‘he’ is redundant, being merely the formal representative of 
‘who’ as the subject of ‘had sacrificed.’ It is a pity that this convenient 
construction, which is thoroughly in accord with the genius of our 
language, in which ‘ it,’ ‘that,’ ‘his,’ &c., are so often used to represent 
some word or phrase which could not conveniently stand where they do, 
has so largely dropped out of use. 


164. "Tis true {A no age can restore a life, [B whereof perhaps there 
#5 no great loss B] A}; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the 
loss of a rejected truth, [c for the want of which whole nations fare the 
worse C]. 


As clause B stands it must be analysed thus :— 

Subject, ‘loss’; Attrib. Adj. of Subj., (1) ‘no great,’ (2) ‘ whereof’ ; 
Pred., ‘is’; Adv. Adj. of Pred., (1) ° perhaps,’ (2) ‘there.’ But the 
sense aimed at would come out more clearly if we had ‘ Whereof perhaps 
the loss is no great one.’ 

In the second sentence the adverb ‘oft’ must be taken as modifying 
the negative predicate ‘do not recover.’ 


165. By this time the emperors were become Christians, || whose 
discipline in this point I do not find to have been more severe (A than 
{g what was formerly in practice Bj A) || 


‘Whose’ is continuative, its antecedent is ‘emperors,’ The sense is: 
—<*But I do not find their discipline in this point to have been, &c.’ 
After clause B supply ‘was severe,’ to which the substantival (§ 109) 
clause B is the subjeci. 


166. Sure they have a conceit {A (Bifhe of the bottomless pit had not 
___ long since broke prison B) that this quadruple exorcism would bar him 
“= down A}. 
a 
Clause A is an adnominal adjunct of ‘conceit’ ($ 94). Clause B modi- 
= fies ‘ would bar.’ 


167. {A{B How far you excel them B!, be assured, lords and com- 
mons, | there can no greater testimony appear (C than (D when 
* your prudent spirit acknowledges and obeys the voice of reason (E from 
* what quarter soever it be heard speaking. E) D) C) A}. 


Framework :--*No greater testimony can appear.’ 
In such a sentence as ‘he assured me that this was so,’ the substantive 
clause ‘that this was so’ may be taken as a secondary object of ‘assured.’ 
° © When the active construction is turned into the passive, this secondary 
object remains as an object of the passive verb (§ 44). The complex sub- 
stantive clause A is thus the object of the passive ‘ be assured.’ It is 
possible also to treat it as an adverbial adjunct of ‘be assured,’ if we 
take ‘assured’ as an adjective, forming the complement of the predicate 
(§60). 
‘Testimony’ has the substantive clause B a3 an adnominal adjunct 
($ 94). The complex adverbial clause ¢ modifies ‘can appear.’ Aftes 
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‘than’ supply ‘that testimony is great which appears’ (§ 172). Clause 
D modifies the verb ‘appears’ which is thus supplied. ‘ Acknowledges 
and obeys’ forms a compound predicate (§ 142), to which the concessive 
clause E is an adverbial adjunct. ‘ From whatsoever quarter’ is an 


adverbial adjunct of ‘ speaking,’ which is the complement of the incom- 
plete predicate ‘ be heard.’ 


168. (A If ye be thus resolved, A) |j as it were injury to think ye 
were not, |JI know not ({B what should withhold me from presenting ye 
with a fit instance wherein to show that love of truth [Cc which ye 
eminently possess C] B}. 


The clause ‘ as it were injury to think ye were not’ should be taken as 
parenthetical, forming an independent sentence :—‘ Amd it were injury to 
think ye were not so.’ ‘ Wherein to show, &c.,’ is an adjective phrase 
(§ 108) qualifying ‘instance.’ 


169. He [A who freely magnifies {8B what hath been nobly done, B} A] 
and [C fears not to declare as freely {D what might be done better, D} Cc} 
gives ye the best covenant of his fidelity, and {E that his loyalest 
affection and hope waits on your proceedings E}. 


The adjective clauses A and c qualify ‘he.’ The substantival (§ 109) 
clauses B and Dare the objects of ‘ magnifies’ and ‘to declare’ respec- 
tively. In B ‘what’ is the subject of ‘hath been done,’ and in D 
‘what’ is the subject of ‘might be done.’ ‘As’ is a demonstrative 
adverb equivalent to ‘ equally,’ or ‘just so.” The object ‘covenant’ is 
qualified by the attributive adjunct ‘of his fidelity’ (10, ¢), and the 


adnominal adjunct, the clause E (§§ 10 d; 94). ‘ Affection and hope’ is a 
compeund subject (§ 46). 


170. (a If from the industry of a life wholly dedicated to studious 
labours, and those natural endowments haply not the worst for two 
and fifty degrees of northern latitude, so much must be ree 
( = subtracted or counted off) (B_as to count me not equal to any o 
those [C who had this privilege C] B) A), I would obtain (= assert my 
claim) to be thought not so inferior (D as yourselves are superior to 
the most of them [E who received their counsel E] D). 


framework :—‘*1 would obtain to be thought, &c.’ 

The adverbial clause A modifies the predicate ‘ would obtain.’ Clause 
Bis co-ordinate with “so,’ which modifies ‘much.’ After ‘as’ supply 
‘must be derogated,’ to which the relative pronoun ‘as’ forms the sub- 
ject ($ 118). Clause D is co-ordinate with ‘so,’ which modifies the 


secondary complement (§ 58) ‘ inferior,’ the relative adverb ‘ as’ modify- 
ing ‘superior’ in its own clause. € 


171. Nevertheless, there being three principal things [a without 
which all praising is but courtship and flattery a], first, (B when 
that only is praised [C which is solidly worth praise C] B); next, 
(D when greatest likelihoods are brought {kr that such things are truly 
and really in those persons [F to whom they are ascribed F] E} D); 
«he other, (G when he [H who praises H] by showing {1 that such his 
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actual persuasion is [K of whom he writes K] I}, can demonstrate 
{L that he flatters not L} G), the former two of these I have heretofore 
endeavoured, rescuing the employment from him [M who went about 
to impair your merits with a trivial and malignant Encomium M]. 


A peculiarly intricate and troublesome passage. The framework is ‘I 
have endeavoured (7.¢., made an attempt at) the former two of these.’ 
‘I’ is qualified by the participle ‘rescuing’ with what is attached to it. 
e The predicate ‘have endeavoured’ is modified by the adverbial adjuncts 
; (i) ‘nevertheless’; (2) the complicated nominative absolute which begins 
at ‘there being,’ and goes on to ‘flatters not’; (3) ‘heretofore.’ - The 
basis of the nominative absolute is ‘ there being three things.’ ‘Things’ 
is qualified by ‘ principal,’ and the adjective clause A, and has in apposition 
to it the three clauses B, D, and G, which are adverbial clauses somewhat 
loosely used as the equivalents of substantives (as e.g., ¢heve and then often 
are). ‘First,’ ‘next,’ and ‘the other,’ being merely conjunctive expres- 
sions, may be omitted in the analysis. 
Clause B presents no difficulty. In D the subordinate substantive clause 
E is an adnominal adjunct of ‘likelihoods’ (§ 94). In clause G, after 
‘ persuasion is’ we must supply ‘ of him,’ which with the adjective clause 
K attached to it, is an adnominal adjunct of ‘ persuasion.’ ‘ Persuasion’ is 
the subject, and ‘such’ the complement of ‘is.’ ‘ By showing,’ with the 
substantive clause I attached to the gerund, forms an adverbial adjunct of 
‘can demonstrate,’ which has clause L for its object. 


172. {A That a book, in worse condition (B than a peccant soul B), 
should be to stand before a jury (C ere it be born to the world Cc), and 
undergo yet in darkness the judgment of Rhadamanth and _ his 
colleagues (D ere it can pass the ferry backward into light D) A}, was 

@ never heard before (£ till that mysterious iniquity, provoked and 
troubled at the first entrance of Reformation, sought out new limbos 
_and new hells [F wherein they might include our books also within 
“the number of their damned F| E). 


, ‘To stand before a jury, &c.’ and ‘to undergo yet in darkness, &c., 
= are adverbial adjuncts of ‘ should be’ (§ 33). ‘In worse condition than a 
peccant soul’ is an adnominal adjunct of ‘ book ’ (§ 10, d, 3). In B supply 
‘is in bad condition.’ Clause c modifies ‘to stand.” Clause D modifies 
‘to undergo.’ 
» The rest of the sentence presents no difficulty. 
™ 
173. || x Addison, in a calm even voice, reproached Pope with his 
vanity X |}, and, || Y telling him of the improvements [A which his 
early works had received from his own remarks and those of Steele A], 
« said {B that he, being now engaged in public business, had no longer 
any care for his poetical reputation B}, {c nor had any other desire 
with regard to Pope (p than {FE that he should not, by too much 
arrogance, alienate the public E} D) C} Y¥|[.—(_/oAmson.) 


In ¥ repeat ‘ Addison’ before ‘telling.’ The attributive adjunct which 
begins with ‘telling’ goes on to ‘Steele.’ In c for ‘nor’ put ‘that he 
had not.’ In D after ‘than’ supply ‘he had the desire.’ E is ang 
adnominal adjunct of the noun ‘clesire,’ thus supplied ($ 94). The 
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clause may be attached as an adverbial adjunct to ‘other.’ Or we may 
simply supply ‘the desire’ after ‘than,’ and deal with D not asa c/ause, 
but as a phrase of comparison (see § 173). 


174. The man [a who first took advantage of the general curiosity 
[B that was excited by a siege or a battle Bb) to betray the readers of 
news into the knowledge of the shop [C where the best puffs and 
powder were to be sold Cc] A] was undoubtedly a man of great 
sagacity, and profound skill in the naiure of man. But (D. when he ¢ 
had once shown the way D), it was easy to follow him ; and every ba: 
now knows a ready method of informing the public of all [FE that he 
desires to buy or sell E], (F whether his wares be material or intel- 
lectual F); (G whether he makes clothes, or teaches the mathe- 
matics G); (H whether he be a tutor that wants a pupil, or a pupil 
that wants a tutor H).—(/ohmson.) 

Clause E is compound and contracted. Split it into the two ‘ That he 
desires to buy,’ and ‘That he desires to tell.’ Clauses F, G, and H are 
compound, contracted, hypothetical clauses, ‘ whether—or’” being equiva- 
lent to ‘ either if—or if’ (Gram. § 587). Split each into two, substituting 
‘if’ for ‘whether’ and ‘or,’ and supplying what is omitted in the second 
of ech pair. We thus get a series of six hypothetical clauses modifying 

“nOWS,’ 


175. To {A what I have formerly said of his writings A} may be 
added {B that his diction was often harsh, unskilfully laboured, and 
injudiciously selected B}. He affected the obsolete (C when it was not 
worthy of survival Cc); and he puts his words out of the common order, 
seeming to think, with some later candidates for fame, {D that not to 
write prose is certainly to write poetry D}. His lines commonly are of ¢ 
slow motion, clogged and impeded with clusters of consonants. (E As 
men are often esteemed [F who cannot be loved F] E), so the poetry 
of Collins may sometimes extort praise (G when it gives little 
pleasure G). - 

‘To what, &c.’ forms an adverbial adjunct of ‘may be added.’ Ais @ 
a substantival clause, that is, an adjective clause used substantively 
(§ 109). ‘Seeming, &c.’ forms a complement of the predicate * puts’ 
($ 54). The rest presents no difficulty. 


176. (A As for discontentments A), they are in the politic body like 
to humours in the natural, [B which are apt to gather a preternatural 
heat and to inflame B]. J/And let no prince measure the danger .of 
them by this, {c whether they be just or unjust C} ; (D for that were to 
imagine people to be too reasonable, [E who do often spurn at thgir 
own good E] D) |; || nor yet by this, {F whether the griefs [G where- 
upon they rise G] be in fact great or small F): (H for they are the 
most dangerous discontentments [K where the fear is greater (L than 
the feeling L) K] H)||.—(Bacon.) 

In A supply ‘ the case stands,’ or something of the sort, after ‘as,’ or 
else treat ‘as’ as being now superfluous (see § 153), so as to leave an 
adverbial phrase modifying ‘are.’ (See the next example.) C is a com- 
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pound contracted substantive clause, in apposition to ‘this’ (§ 92). Split 
it into two—(1) ‘whether they be just,’ (2) ‘ whether they be unjust.’ 
Clause D modifies ‘let.’ After ‘nor yet’ supply ‘let a prince measure 
the danger of them.’ Clause F is constructed like c; it must be split into 
two. Clause H modifies the ‘let’ that has been supplied. Clause Kk 
qualifies ‘they.’ In L supply ‘is great.’ 


177. Solomon’s son found the force of counsel, (A as his father saw 
the necessity of ita); (B for the beloved kingdom of God was first 
rent and broken by ill counsel B) ; [| upon which counsel there are set 
o @x our instruction the two marks [Cc whereby bad counsel is for ever 

best discerned Cc], {D that it was young counsel for the persons D}, and 
{E violent counsel for the matter Et.—(Bacon.) 
A new sentence begins with ‘upon which’ (= ‘and upon this’), 
‘ which’ being continuative (§ 112). The substantive clauses D and E are 
in apposition to ‘ marks.’ In E supply ‘that it was’ before ‘ violent.’ 
‘For the persons’ and ‘for the matter’ have the force of ‘as far as the 
persons were concerned,’ and ‘as far as the matter was concerned,’ but 
there is no need for supposing anything to be understood, the preposition 
and noun are quite sufficient to constitute an intelligible phrase by them- 
selves (see § 153, and the preceding example). 


178. Besides, counsellors are not commonly so united (A but that 
one counsellor keepeth sentinel over another; so (Bthat (cif any do 
counsel out of faction or private ends C), it commonly comes to the 

: king’s ear B) A).—(Bacon.) 
‘ But that’ in A is a compound conjunction (see § 180). ‘So’ with the 
clause B, which is co-ordinate with it, had better be attached to ‘keepeth,’ 
As ‘or’ implies an alternative, clause C must be treated as compound and 
a contracted, and split into the two—(1) ‘if any do counsel out of faction,’ 
(2) ‘if any do counsel out of private ends.’ 


wen, 176. There is that justice imprinted in the nature of men, (A that 

- ghey enter not upon wars, [B whereof so many calamities do ensue, B] 

—- (c but upon some, at the least, specious grounds and quarrels C) A).— 
( Bacon.) 

Clause A is used in much the same way as if we had “such justice ’ 

instead of ‘that justice;’ it must be regarded as an adverbial clause 


m. modifying ‘that.’ In c supply ‘it be,’ or ‘they enter upon them,’ after 
‘but ’ (§ 183). 
~ , 
; 180. But that honour perhaps were not fit for monarchies; (A 


axcept it be in the person of the monarch himself, or his sons ; (B as 
it came to pass in the times of the Roman emperors, [C who did 
gnpropriate the actual triumphs to themselves and their sons, for 
such wars [Das they did achieve in person D] Cc]; and [E left only, 
for wars achieved by subjects, some triumphal garments and ensigns 
to the general E] B) A).—(Bacon.) 

Clause A is very complicated. Clause B modifies the predicate ‘ be. 
‘Emperors’ is qualified by the two adjective clauses C and. In the 
latter supply ‘ who’ before ‘ left.’ Clause D is co-ordinate with ‘ such,’ 
and c1alifies ‘ wars,’ ‘as ’ being here a relative pronoun. 4 
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181. Physicians are, some of them, so pleasing and conformable ¢o 
the humour of the patient, (A as they press not the true cure of the 
disease A) ; and some are so regular in proceeding according to art 
for the disease, (B as they respect not sufficien‘ly the condition of the 
patient B).—( Bacon.) 


‘As’ in A and B is used as we now employ ‘that’ (see § 123). Each 
clause is co-ordinate with the preceding ‘so.’ 


182. Again, for the pleasure and delight of knowledge and learning, 
it far surpasseth all other in nature ; (A for ||X shall the pleasures of 


the affections so exceed the senses, as much (B as the obtaining of 


desire or victory exceedeth a song or a dinner B), X |J and]| Y must not 
of consequence the pleasures of the intellect or understanding exceed 
the pleasures of the affections ? y |] A).—(Lacon. 


There is no need to supply anything before ‘for the pleasure, &c. 
(See the last example. ) ; 

A is 2” force an adverbial clause giving a reason (§ 119), and modifying 
‘surpasseth.’ It assumes, however, the rhetorical form of two co-ordinate 
questions, X and y. The sense conveyed is ‘for if the pleasures of the 
affections exceed the senses as much as the obtaining of desire or victory 
exceedeth a song or a dinner,the pleasures of the intellect or understanding 
must of consequence exceed the pleasures of the affections.’ ‘So’ before 
‘exceed’ is repeated in ‘as much.’ One or other of these is therefore 
superfluous. The clause B is compound and contracted. At full length 
it makes the two—(1) ‘as the obtaining of desire exceedeth a song ora 
dinner,’ (2) ‘as victory (ov the obtaining of victory) exceedeth a song or a 
dinner.’ Then each of these again should be split into two by first 
leaving out ‘ or a dinner,’ and then substituting ‘a dinner’ for ‘a song.’ 


183. Lastly, leaving the vulgar arguments, {A that by learning man 
excelleth man in that [B wherein man excelleth beasts B] A}; {c that by 


learning man ascendeth to the heavens and their motions, [D where in . 


body he cannot come D] Cc}; and the like ; let us conclude with the 
dignity and excellency of knowledge and learning in that [E where- 
unto man’s nature doth most aspire E],[F which is immortality or con- 
tinuance ; (G for to this tendeth generation and raising of houses and 
families G); (H to this buildings, foundations, and monuments H) ; 
(K to this tendeth the desire of memory, fame, and celebration K) ; 
(L and in effect the strength of all other human desires L) F].—(Bacon.) 


‘Leaving,’ with all that is attached to it, is an attributive adjunct of 
‘us’ (§ 37). The substantive clauses A and c, together with ‘the like) 
are in apposition to ‘arguments’ ($ 92). ‘In that wherein, &c.’ is an 
adverbial adjunct of ‘excelleth.’ D is an adjective clause (§ 106) qualify- 
ing ‘ heavens.’ 

F is an adjective clause, describing ‘that whereunto man’s nature doth 
most aspire.’ It is therefore not attached immediately to ‘that,’ but to 
‘that’ after clause E has been joined to it. G, H, K, and L are adverbia! 
clauses modifying the complex predicate ‘ is immortality or continuance.’ 
In H supply ‘tend.’ In L supply ‘to this tendeth.’ 
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